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Art. I.—Religion in America; or, an Account of the Origin, 
Progress, Relation to the State, and Present Condition of the 
Evangelical Churches in the United States. With Notices of 
the Unevangelical Denominations. By Roxsert Barrp, Author 
of ‘“ L’Union de L’Eglise Avec L’Etat dans la Nouvelle Angle- 
terre.” In two Parts. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


Tuts is a very interesting book. To appreciate its worth we 
must remember that it was written for the information of foreigners 
on the continent of Europe. Viewed in this point of light, it 
may be considered a work of rare merit, which will greatly enrich 
the literature of the church, and may be appealed to as authority 
on all those subjects which come within the range of its observa- 
tions. It has already been translated into the French and German 
languages, and widely circulated among those for whose informa- 
tion it was more especially composed. __ 

The author of this work traveled extensively in this country as 
an agent of the American Sunday-School Union, and for other 
benevolent purposes; in doing which he had a most favorable 
opportunity of ascertaining the state of things from his own per- 
sonal observation ; and being of a liberal and catholic spirit, his 
intercourse with all sects and parties was not only free and unre- 
strained, but also of the most friendly character. He not only 
traveled extensively in this country, but for the last eight years of 
his life, previously to the publication of the present work, he has 
visited the continent, and many of the islands of Europe, with a 
view to aid in the spread of evangelical principles among the 
churches of the old world. This brought him into contact with all 
sorts of people, statesmen and Christians, ministers and laymen, 
with whom he held friendly intercourse on all subjects relating to 
the government and the state of religion in America. He found 
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them generally very inquisitive respecting everything which had a 
bearing on the welfare of the people in this country ; and to answer 
this laudable desire for accurate information, Dr. Baird found it 
necessary to have recourse to books, that he might not be led 
astray by depending too much upon his memory. These verbal 
statements, however, must, from the nature of the case, be con- 
fined to comparatively few, were soon forgotten, and from being 
frequently misunderstood, were liable to be misrepresented, muti- 
lated, or but partially apprehended. 'To remedy these defects, and 
to furnish the requisite information to those foreigners who were 
so eager to obtain it, Dr. Baird, while in Geneva, in Switzerland, 
composed the work under review, in 1843; and in the following 
November, having returned to the United States, prepared the 
present revised American edition, which was published by the 
Harpers in 1844. 

The author, doubtless, had his preferences in regard to the va- 
rious systems of theological truth and modes of church govern- 
ment; and yet it would be somewhat difficult to guess to which 
he belongs, such is his impartial regard to truth in the account he 
has given of the several denominations of evangelical Christians 
in the United States, while he points out, with a discriminating 
hand, those peculiarities by which each is distinguished. This is 
a high, and as rare as it is high, excellence in an author who pro- 
fesses to give a description of the numerous sects which exist in 
our country. We had, indeed, been so accustomed in reading 
church history, and particularly the history of theological discus- 
sions, to find rhisstatements of facts, misrepresentations of doctrines, 
and vile caricatures of usages, that we were almost ready to con- 
clude that it was next to impossible for any writer upon these 
subjects to free himself from sectarian partialities, and from those 
asperities which arise out of religious bigotry. Dr. Baird, how- 
ever, has exhibited that love of truth which rises above bigotry, 
and that enlarged philanthropy which banishes sectarian littleness, 
and he richly deserves the laurel of honor awarded to those who 
achieve a victory over these evils of human nature, by aiming to 
speak, on all occasions, the language of truth and love. And we 
cannot but hail this publication as a favorable omen to the church, 
as indicating the near approach of that day, when the “ watchmen 
shall see eye to eye,” and when there shall be nothing left to “ hurt 
or destroy in all the holy mountain.” 

The author was fully aware that ‘the well-informed American 
reader will see many things in this book with which he is already 
familiar,” as he expresses himself in the preface to the American 
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edition; but this by no means diminishes its value, or detracts 
from its merits, as the manner in which the author has grouped 
subjects which are nearly related, the consecutive order in which 
he has introduced topics which are dependent one on the other, 
and the perspicuous manner in which he has presented the 
whole, so as to make it bear on the main object he had in view, 
namely, “ to show the state of religion in America,” give to often- 
repeated facts a new aspect, and make the whole performance at 
once interesting and instructive. 

The range which Dr. Baird has taken gives him a wide scope 
for the development of the principles he wished, or rather was 
bound, by the force of truth, to establish, and to introduce those 
numerous facts which form the immovable data of his argumenta- 
tion. He goes back, indeed, to the foundation of American society, 
tracing the colonization of this country to its remote causes in the 
European governments, and shows how these operated, after the 
discovery of the new world by Christopher Columbus, to force 
their subjects to expatriate themselves from their homes and kin- 
dred, and thus to people the wilderness of North America. Hence 
the reader of this book will find himself (in some sense unaware, 

for it did not, at first thought, seem necessary for the illustration of 
the subject proposed in the first sentence of the title-page) carried back 
to the days of James I., of England, to Charles I. and II., by which 
he will see the troubled elements of society working in violent 
collision, and all tending, by the overrulings of a wise and benefi- 
cent, and yet awfully-mysterious Providence, to produce results 
of a character far more benevolent than any the world ever saw 
before—with the exception of that grand exhibition of the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of God, which was displayed when the 
Redeemer demonstrated his unparalleled love to man. In thus 
tracing the causes which led to the colonization of America, to- 
gether with the means used to accomplish it, Dr. Baird gives a 
lively description of the state of society generally in Europe, 
glances at the era of the Reformation, distinguishes with nice 
discrimination between true and false principles of religion, shows 
how the one worked to emancipate the human mind from spiritual 
and civil bondage, while the other tended to keep it enslaved to 
both the one and the other; but that the principle of freedom burst 
itself from its bondage, and finally transported itself across the 
Atlantic, and sought and found an asylum in the newworld. This 
was an achievement of no ordinary character, and could not have 
been effected without the interposition of divine power and grace. 

In this historical sketch of American colonization, our author is 
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sufficiently minute to give us the particulars which are needful to 
enable us to form a just perception of the difficulties these bold 
and intrepid colonists had to. encounter; the dangers they shunned, 
the enemies with whom they had to contend, as well as the mercies 
which were showered upon them; and yet so succinct as to re- 
lieve us from that ennui which a tedious prolixity is so apt to 
produce. He treats of the settlements of each of the old thirteen 
colonies separately, and then groups the whole together, and pre- 
sents them to the reader in one compact body. Even the person 
who is familiar with the early history of this country will find 
many stirring facts and incidents related in the volume before us, 
which he might have overlooked; or, if before observed, he will find 
them placed in juxtaposition with other facts and incidents in such 
a manner as to shed additional light upon his mind, and thus render 
this page of history more luminous, and more especially in its 
connection with the establishment and diffusion of Christianity in 
North America. 

After giving a short but intelligent description of the American 
continent, measuring its extent, north and south, east and west, its 
lakes and rivers, mountains and valleys, the author enters upon 
the history of its first settlements. In doing this his details, though 
they must appear much condensed when compared to Bancroft’s 
general History of American Colonization, and others who have 
written particular narratives of those thrilling events, are neverthe- 
less sufficiently minute to invest them with interest, and to give the 
reader an accurate perception of the motives by which the colonists 
were actuated, and the means they selected to accomplish their 
object. And it is somewhat remarkable that those who first settled 
the eastern part of the continent, now called New-England, were 
so different in their habits, religious views, and feelings, from those 
who emigrated to Virginia and the other southern colonies. While 
the former were impelled by a strong religious principle, freed 
from the love of external pomp and splendor, the latter were 
actuated more by a desire of worldly gain, though still under the 
influence of that religion which was established by law. The one 
fled from persecution—the other came under the protection of the 
king and the church. The one partook more of the hardihood of 
plebeian virtue than effeminate gentlemen, while the other bore 
the marks of aristocracy, and assumed the airs of patrician rank. 
This diversity of character, with all the nice shades of contrast 
and analogy exhibited by the colonists, enabled Dr. Baird to mark, 
with a discriminating hand, the different motives by which they 
were actuated, and to trace their bearings in the future destiny of 
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the colonies, and more especially upon their civil and religious insti- 
tutions. But we cannot, in the short space allotted in this article, 
pursue this subject any further, and we have merely hinted at it 
here, for the purpose of indicating to the reader the character of 
the work we are recommending to his attention. 

Having completed his account of the colonization of the several 
original provinces, Dr. Baird enters, in his second book, upon a 
consideration of the religious character of the colonists, and dis- 
tinguishes between the founders of the New-England and the 
southern and middle colonies, with truth and accuracy; showing, 
that while they all provided for Christianity in some form, and 
interwove their religious with their civil institutions, a great diver- 
sity of opinions prevailed in respect to external rites and cere- 
monies, while each sect exacted a rigid adherence to its own 
peculiarities. ‘Thus the Puritan of New-England excluded from 
his communion the Churchman and the Quaker; the Dutch Re- 
formed of New-York would not tolerate either the Puritan or the 
Church-of-England man; while, in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
the Dissenter was treated as a heretic, and forbidden to worship 
God in the great congregation. In all the colonies, except Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, the spirit of proscription for 
conscience’ sake exhibited its hateful character, though none 
carried the spirit of exclusiveness so far as to inflict death on the 
innovators upon their established systems, except the colony of 
Massachusetts. This method of proscription, however, was but 
an imitation of a practice which almost universally prevailed in all 
countries, whether Christian, Mohammedan, or Pagan, so imper- 
fectly were the principles of religious liberty understood in that 
age ; and hence an apology may be offered for our forefathers in 
permitting this spirit of intolerance to predominate in their councils. 
Perhaps among all orders of men, none are naturally so impatient 
of contradiction as the ministers of religion; and this, doubtless, 
arises from their habit of dictating continually in the pulpit, without 
being questioned for what they say; and hence they unconsciously 
contract a dictatorial spirit, which attaches itself, less or more, to 
all their intercourse in society. This may have led to that in- 
tolerance which has marked the conduct of predominant sects 
toward others who have dissented from them. And how long was 
it, even after the spirit of civil liberty had been understood and 
exemplified in this country, before the bands of sectarian bigotry 
were broken, and religious freedom allowed to operate without 
restraint ! 

They soon found it necessary, however, to lay aside their dis- 
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putes one with the other, and to unite their counsels and energies 
against the aggressions of the aborigines of the wilderness, who 
probably considered that they who did not scruple to persecute 
each other, might well become objects of vengeance to the mur- 
derous tomahawk and scalping-knife. Hence, in the progress of 
the settlements, these simple natives, thinking their rights were 
invaded by their European neighbors, commenced a merciless 
warfare upon the settlements, burning their villages, devastating 
their fields of grain, driving off their cattle, murdering men, women, 
and children, and carrying into captivity those that were taken 
alive. Hence arose an implacable hatred between the two races, 
which vented itself in wars and bloodshed for a long time, until 
victory finally perched upon the English standard, and peace was 
proclaimed on both sides. 

But it would take up too much space to enter minutely into these 
things, and a thousand other difficulties with which the colonists 
had to contend. During their entire colonial state, though some- 
times involved in petty warfare with each other, sometimes more 
furiously with the aborigines, and at other times with the French, 
who had possessed themselves of Canada, and some parts of Nova- 
Scotia, and established trading posts along the river St. Lawrence, 
the shores of lakes Ontario and Erie, and on the banks of the 
Mississippi as far as New-Orleans—during this entire period, they 
maintained the institutions of religion: though often during their 
protracted and bloody wars it was at a low ebb, it still burned more 
or less brightly upon their altars : ministers were settled, .and gene- 
rally respected and liberally supported by a tax upon the people in 
proportion to théir property. There were, indeed, some seasons 
of remarkable revivals of religion, under the ministrations of such 
men as Edwards, Davies, Rogers, and Tennant, and the country 
was blessed also with the visitations of the Wesleys and White- 
field; the latter of whom traveled extensively through the pro- 
vinces, making his powerful voice heard in the pulpits of all who 
would bid him welcome, whether of the Established Church or of 
the Dissenter; many were awakened and converted under his 
searching ministry. 

Such was the general state of things at the commencement of 
the revolutionary struggle. This, which eventuated in severing 
the colonies from the mother country and establishing the inde- 
pendence of the United States, was a means of destroying all union 
between church and state, and thus leaving Christianity to win 
its way unaided by the civil authority, any further than merely to 
protect it in the free exercise of its functions, and to use its own 
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appliances according to its sense of right and propriety. Accord- 
ing to an estimate made by Dr. Baird, which he assures us is 
founded on the best authority within his reach, the number of 
clergymen, of all orders, in 1775, the commencement of the revo- 
lution, was 1441; and allowing the population to be 3,000,000 
free, and 500,000 slaves, there was one minister for every 2429 
souls, ‘“‘ which,” he says, ‘‘I apprehend is not far from the exact 
truth.” Nor is it at all probable that this ratio was increased while 
the war of the revolution lasted, during which time the interests 
of true religion were much neglected, the morals of the people 
became relaxed, so that the restraints of Christian principle were 
but feebly felt and but partially exemplified. Yet the principles 
of civil liberty had taken such firm hold upon the hearts of the 
people, that they were determined to shake off the trammels of re- 
ligious, as they had already done of civil, despotism, as it had long 
existed in several of the states. Though the general government 
was prohibited, by an article in the constitution, from interfering 
in religious matters, yet the several states had it in their power, in 
framing their constitutions, either to interweave regulations for the 
establishment and support of religion, or simply to leave it to its own 
resources, the government merely throwing around it the shield of its 
protection against persecution or coercion. They wisely chose the 
latter course, though it was brought about by degrees, in some states 
sooner than in others, until, finally, they have all come into the 
measure, allowing to each denomination equal rights and privileges. 
This result, though at first deprecated by some, from an anticipa- 
tion of its disastrous effects upan the interests of Christianity, is 
not only acquiesced in as an event that cannot be avoided, but is 
universally hailed as an auspicious period in the history of the 
American churches, and that, too, by actually beholding the bene- 
ficial influence of the “‘ voluntary principle.” 

But though the general government does not interfere with re- 
ligious affairs, any further than to protect each sect alike in the 
exercise of its peculiar rights and privileges, yet it is manifest that 
it is founded on Christian principles, recognizing Christianity as 
the religion of the country, leaving each state to adopt such mea- 
sures as it might choose for the regulation of the churches within 
its bounds. That the constitution is not infidel in its character, 
but acknowledges the authority of divine revelation, is evident from 
the fact, that all the high officers of government are sworn into 
office upon the Bible; that the legislature and courts of justice 
adjourn on the sabbath ; and that both houses of congress have their 


chaplains, who open their daily sessions with prayer to Almighty 
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God. Those, therefore, who accuse the government of the United 
States of being a patron of infidelity, merely because the subject 
of divine revelation is not introduced in the articles of confederation, 
seem to forget that these articles were framed for political purposes 
only; that considering the state of the country at that time in re- 
gard to the several sects of Christians, no one sect could have been 
selected as an object of government patronage, without excluding 
all the rest ; that these things being considered, the framers of the 
constitution wisely concluded that it was best to leave each sect 
to provide for itself, at the same time acknowledging the authority 
of divine revelation, by abstaining from all legislative and judicial 
proceedings on the sabbath, providing for the support of chaplains 
in its army and navy, as well as in its legislative halls. The same 
thing is proved, as Dr. Baird has very justly remarked, by several 
acts of the general government, such as proclamations for days 
of public fasting and prayer, as well as of thanksgiving and praise, 
both during the war and since, all which is a plain acknowledg- 
ment of its dependence upon divine aid for protection and succor. 
Whatever of infidelity, therefore, may have mingled itself in the 
councils of the nation, individuals alone are responsible for it, and 
not the nation or the national government, as these have ever pro- 
ceeded upon the presumption that the Christian religion is true ; 
that the Bible contains a record of God’s will; and that an oath of 
fidelity to the constitution derives its sacredness from a firm belief 
in the being and attributes of Deity. 

Having established these things, the author proceeds to examine 
the influence of the “voluntary principle,” as it has been very 
properly called, upon the interests of true religion. This originated 
very much from the manner in which the several colonies grew up 
from small beginnings under the influence chiefly of their own 
exertions, so that they were early thrown upon their own resources 
for protection, and for providing for the support of their own insti- 
tutions, both civil and religious. And when the independence of 
the country was achieved, and the several states had proclaimed a 
free toleration to all sects and denominations, without pledging 
themselves to the support of any one sect to the exclusion of others, 
each was left free to provide for its own support, for the diffusion 
of its principles in any way it might see fit, so long as it did not 
infringe upon the rights of its neighbor, nor violate the constitution 
of the state in which it had its local habitation, or of the United 
States, which threw around them all the shield of its protection. 
This state of things introduced the use of the “ voluntary principle,” 
that is to say, the principle which led to the practice now univer- 
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sally adopted in the United States, of each one’s contributing 
whatever amount he may choose for the building of churches, 
supporting ministers, and for other expenses incident to divine 
worship, in opposition to collecting the amount necessary to meet 
these demtands by a legal tax. In fact, the whole machinery of 
churches—the education, calling, and supporting of ministers, 
church government, and the entire arrangement of everything re- 
lating to the internal regulation of the churches—is left to be 
managed by the several sects according to their own sense of right 
and propriety, without any further interference of the civil autho- 
rities than to protect them all in the full enjoyment of their rights 
and privileges. 

That this principle has operated most benignly upon the interests 
of Christianity, Dr. Baird has amply proved from an induction of 
facts, showing the rapid growth of most of the leading sects in the 
country. This growth has been owing, under the blessing of God 
upon the labors of his people, to the care which has been taken in 
selecting ministers, requiring, generally speaking, as a necessary 
prerequisite, an experience of regeneration, and the zeal with which 
these ministers have entered upon their work, together with the 
strict discipline which has been exercised over the churches, in 
preventing ungodly persons from becoming members, or if such 
are found within the sacred inclosure, if they cannot be reformed, 
of excluding them from the communion. In the elucidation of these 
facts, the author enters into a minute investigation of the founda- 
tion of this principle; traces its operation in building churches in 
the cities, villages, and in the new settlements ; in the support of 
ministers, founding schools, colleges, (though many of these latter 
are, in part at least, supported by the state,) and theological semi- 
naries; the forming Bible, tract, Sunday-school, missionary, and 
temperance societies ; all of which are in successful operation in 
this country. In this minute survey of the development of this 
voluntary principle, as it exhibits itself in the various Christian 
denominations, Dr. Baird has evinced not only a diligence of re- 
search, but an impartial regard to truth, giving a true statement 
of the doctrinal peculiarities of each sect, as well as describing the 
usages of all in regard to the manner in which they call their 
ministers, the amount of their salaries, and the manner in which 
they are raised, together with their various missionary establish- 
ments. We may, therefore, safely recommend this part of the 
work as authority upon all these topics. 

In describing the general character of ‘‘ American preaching,” 
our author enters upon a comparative view of the different orders 
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of clergy, the educated and uneducated, those who read and those 
who deliver sermons extemporaneously, and thinks that the latter 
exceed in what is called oratory, but more especially in fervor and 
efficiency, though they may fall below their brethren in style, in 
clearness of elucidation and expression. ‘That there are many who 
enter the Christian ministry, among all denominations, who were 
never called of God to that sacred work, and are therefore unfit 
for their office, may well be admitted; and that these, whether 
they read their sermons, commit them to memory, or, as is too 
frequently the case, preach other men’s sermons, or whether they 
attempt to extemporize, will not profit the people, must be evident 
to all who recognize a “call by the Holy Ghost” as essential to 
constitute a gospel minister; but that such as are called of God, 
if they ‘‘ study to show themselves approved unto God,” will gene- 
rally find their hearts so filled and fired with love to God and man, 
as to be able to speak “as the Spirit giveth utterance,” no man 
acquainted with experimental religion will dispute; and hence 
that those who move forward under the influence of this love, 
being conscious of a divine call, will be always ready to deliver 
themselves not indeed without premeditation, but extempora- 
neously and with effect, will hardly be denied by any competent 
to judge on this subject. ‘This is, we believe, generally true. We 
do not, indeed, deny but that a truly godly minister may be moved 
to write his sermons, and that an ungodly one may extemporize. 
But that the latter practice is most in accordance with primitive 
usage, and is most likely to produce the desired effect, appears to us 
indisputable, and, therefore, the practice should be assiduously 
cultivated by all those who are sent to proclaim the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

On what have been very properly called “ revivals of religion” in 
America, our author dwells at large, tracing their history from an 
early period of our colonial existence down to the present time, 
showing the means used to promote them, and the happy influence 
they have exerted in society. ‘That these revivals have been com- 
menced and carried forward under the influence of the Spirit of 
God is abundantly proved from the effects which have followed on 
the hearts and lives of those who were the happy subjects of them. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of sinners, among all classes of 
men, both savage and civilized, have been brought from darkness 
to light, and have given the most substantial evidence of the 
reality of the change by a subsequent life of piety, by works of 
justice, truth, and mercy. ‘That abuses have grown out of them, 
is no more than might have been expected; for what good thing 
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has not been abused by either the ignorance or perversity of man- 
kind; and, therefore, to condemn a thing because it has been 
abused, is to condemn every good thing with which God has 
favored the human race. The fact is, if there be truth in the 
doctrines of divine revelation, then must sinners be converted from 
the error of their ways, that they may serve God acceptably here, 
and be made holy in heart and life, before they can enter the king- 
dom of glory hereafter; and wherever and whenever this work is 
carried on, there is a revival of true religion. And, perhaps, there 
is no country in the universe, since the apostolic age, where these 
revivals of religion have been more extensive, deep, and genuine, 
than they have been in these United States. These facts are 
stated and illustrated in the work before us with great clearness, 
and the objections which have arisen against them are answered 
with the most happy effect, neither justifying reprehensible mea- 
sures which may have been adopted by professed friends, nor al- 
lowing the validity of the objections which have been preferred 
against them by infidels and ungodly men. 

In the sixth book the author gives an account of the several 
evangelical denominations in the United States. In doing this he 
enters into a succinct history of their origin, gives the doctrines 
by which the several sects are distinguished, as well as those in 
which they agree, their different forms of church government, and 
shows their comparative strength and influence on society, and 
concludes the chapter with a statement of the number of churches, 
ministers, communicants, and probable population of each denomi- 
nation. ‘This chapter, therefore, contains valuable information 
collected from various authentic sources, and grouped together in 
such a manner as to give the reader a clear and comprehensive 
view of the whole subject. In this sketch of the history and pre- 
sent state of the evangelical denominations, while he has aimed to 
do equal justice to all and to each, he has paid a high compliment 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, by giving her credit for an 
activity and diligence which we can hardly claim for ourselves, 
though we cannot but be gratified at the honorable mention he has 
made of our well-meant endeavors to do good, and the more so, as 
we had been so long accustomed to have our name associated with 
terms of reproach, and our modes of procedure caricatured as the 
effect of ignorant fanaticism. Dr. Baird will, therefore, accept of 
this acknowledgment for his generous remarks, and for the justice 
he has done us in stating our doctrines and church polity truly, and 
without disguise. 

As it may be a gratification to our readers to see the results 
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to which the author has arrived, in respect to the numbers 
gathered into the several churches, termed evangelical, we give 
the following statistical table, as we find it in the chapter 
before us :— 


“J, EPIscopaL. Churches. Ministers. Communicants. Population. 
Protestant Episcopalians . . . «. «41,200 1,176 100,000 800,000 
Moravians Po igi 60, oe Tae 27 3,000 12,000 





Total , a ia iit - 1,223 1,203 103,000 812,000 


II. ConGREGATIONAL. 
Orthodox Churches . ‘ s ° ° . 1,500 1,350 180,000 1,000,000 


[I]. Baptist. 
Regular Baptisis 5 : ; A ; . 8,482 4,036 637,477 
Free-Will Baptists . . .«. «© © «© 1,165 771 61,372 
Seventh Day Baptists . ‘ - 46 6,077 >4,000,000 
Disciples of Christ, or Campbellites . 
Winebrannarians e ‘ 8 ‘ * 
Total . . ; a i - 9,706 4,853 704,926 4,000,000 


LV. PRESBYTERIAN. 














Regular Presbyterians—Old and New Schools, 3,58¢ 2,672 279,782 \ 
Cumberland Presbyterians . . ‘ . 550 550 75,000 
Dutch re sae Church . - . 8 ; aa on si 
Associate Syno ‘ oft otg ‘ F z 
Associate Reformed F ‘ 4 é . 300 165 26,000 4,500,000 
1 ewer Presbyterians . : é # : : pe a Bre om 
utherans . ‘ " * ‘ ‘ v ve 4 
German Reformed |. . . = +. ~~. 600 + 180 100,000) 
Total . ; . ° . - 6,966 4,406 681,897 4,500,000 
Churches or 
V. MEernopist. cher places Preachers. Communicants. Population. 
rship. 
Methodist Episcopal Church . 25,109* $3988 T- Mf 1.068.525 4,500,000 
Protestant Methodists . . 2,000 { 50) T° Mf 60,000 300,600 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists . 20 20 2,500 12,500 
United Brethren in Christ. . 2,000 5 ee 50,000 200,000 
Evangelical Association - 900 ; Lie nf : oS 14,000 40,000 
Total . .  . 30,029 pa 1,195,025 5,052,500 


MENNONIsTS ‘ F “ - 200 
OrTHODOx QuAKERS . : - 300 


“ By uniting the Congregationalists with the Presbyterians, which, 
as they are in all important respects the same, is perfectly proper, we 
reduce the evangelical denominations inthe United States to four great 
families, and, thus arranged, they present the following summary :— 





‘“‘* I am indebted for the above estimate of the probable number of places, 
including churches, schoolhouses, and private houses, in which the Methodist 
itinerant and local ministers preach, to my friend, President Durbin. It has 
been made with much care, and, I doubt not, is considerably within the truth. 
President Durbin has a wide and accurate acquaintance with the country, as 
well as with the entire economy of the church to which he belongs.” 
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Churches, Ministers. Commun. Population. 

Episcopalians . . . . 4,223 1,203 103,000 812,000 

Presbyterians . 3 , . 8,466 5,756 861,897 5,500,000 

Baptists . ; ; ; . 9,706 4,853 704,926 4,000,000 

Methodists ‘ es . 30,029 4,870* 1,195,025 5,052,500 
Total » 49,424 16,682 2,864,848  15,364,000+” 


According to the above enumeration, there were 16,682 ministers 
of the gospel belonging to these evangelical denominations, inde- 
pendently of the local preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
amounting to 8980, the licentiates belonging to the Baptists and 
Presbyterians, and those connected with other sects not included 
in the above list of evangelical ministers. Add all these, and the 
number would swell, probably, to not less than 25,000; and allowing 
that there are 18,500,000 inhabitants in the country, as our author 
supposes there were in 1844, there would be one minister for every 
740 souls. If this be correct, as we believe it is not far from the 
truth, the reason why all are not brought under the influence of 
the gospel, is not for want of a greater number of ministers, but 
because so many of them are unfit for their work, or are unfaithful 
or unskillful in its performance. That this is the case will not be 
disputed by any competent to judge, though the clergy of the 
United States will compare favorably with those in any country 
in the world, more especially those which may be denominated 
evangelical. Still, among even these there is room for a great im- 
provement in the knowledge of divine things, in that deep and heart- 
felt experience of the love of God in the heart, and which displays 
itself in an enlightened and active zeal in the cause of Christ. If 
all these men were thoroughly imbued with the spirit of their divine 
Master, and, instead of contending about those minor things which 
do not affect the vitals of religion, were to bend their whole united 
force against the world, the flesh, and the devil, “ striving together 
for the faith of the gospel,” we should soon see a more rapid 
spread of Christianity in the world; the strong-holds of sin and 
Satan would be speedily demolished, and the reign of Jesus Christ 
would be hastened with a rapidity not hitherto witnessed. We 


“* Traveling ministers.” . 
} Why the population of the Methodists should be less than that of the 


Presbyterians and Congregationalists, when the number of communicants is 
nearly one-third more, and why it is so nearly equal to the Baptists, while the 
communicants are more than a third larger, we cannot tell. It is probable, 
however, for we cannot believe the author designed to misrepresent, that the 
calculation is correct, founded on the fact that a greater number of non- 
professors attend the ministry of these denominations in proportion to their 
membership than do on the Methodist ministry. 
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rejoice, however, in believing that this spirit is reviving, that min- 
isters of the gospel are awakening more and more to a sense of 
their high responsibility, and are entering igto their work with 
renewed energy and zeal, and, of course, that the different orders 
are becoming more and more united in the grand work of evan- 
gelizing the world. And we think the book before us will tend 
much to facilitate this most desirable result, by removing the 
groundless prejudices which had long existed among the several 
denominations against each other, as they will here see that all the 
evangelical sects agree in holding fast the fundamental doctrines 
of Jesus Christ. 

That this spirit of union and active zeal is increasing in the 
churches designated is further manifest in the several missionary 
establishments, an account of which is given in the volumes before 
us. From a hasty glance over this interesting portion of the work, 
we think we discover the same impartial regard to truth by 
which we have already noticed other parts of it are distinguished. 
This is an excellence in a writer, of such a sterling character, that 
it cannot be too much commended, as it puts the reader at rest 
while perusing the pages, saving him from that uneasiness arising 
from a fear of being imposed upon by false statements, or by the 
distortions of facts in themselves true. The missionary societies 
in active operation, under the direction of the Presbyterian, Pro- 
testant Episcopal, Baptist, and Methodist Episcopal Churches, are 
all exerting a hallowing influence both at home and abroad, though 
their appliances are by no means in proportion to the means, pecu- 
niary and others, which are at command. Indeed, unless more 
energetic plans are devised, and more efficient means are used 
for the conversion of the world, it will never be converted, for 
the number of conversions is by no means in a ratio with the in- 
crease of the population of mankind. If, therefore, our author has 
erred in anything, it is in the too charitable construction he has 
put upon the benign effects which have been produced, and are 
being produced, by the labors of the several missionaries employed; 
but even this error, should it prove to be one, exhibits that be- 
nevolence of heart, which, in its aberrations, “leans to virtue’s 
side,” and leads its possessor to indulge in a too fond anticipation 
of the speedy triumph of gospel truth and holiness. It is to be 
hoped that the statement of these facts will tend to awaken the 
attention of the churches to the high importance of cultivating the 
missionary spirit, of entering more deeply into the true apostolic 
zeal in spreading among the nations of the world that gospel which 
“is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,” 
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and of arousing and directing their slumbering energies to the 
emancipation of mankind from their spiritual thraldom. Being 
thankful to God for what he has done, and to our author for re- 
cording it in this permanent form, let us all renew our efforts, and 
call forth the capabilities of the churches in this holy and evan- 
gelical work of bringing “all men to the obedience of faith,” and 
never lay down our weapons until the world is conquered to Jesus 
Christ. 

For the beneficial results which have been thus produced we are 
indebted, under the blessing of God, to the operation of the “ volun- 
tary principle.” ‘This the author has shown most conclusively. 
And for the special information of those foreigners for whose 
benefit he wrote, he has entered into a full explication of this prin- 
ciple, tracing its rise and progress in this country, showing how 
it expanded itself over the surface of the Christian community, 
moving its members to acts of benevolence in establishing churches, 
in the support of literary institutions, and finally unfolding its 
energies in carrying on the missionary work for the salvation of 
the heathen, and the destitute portion of our own continent. Such, 
indeed, is the intrinsic excellence of Christianity, that whenever it 
enters the understanding of men, penetrates the conscience, and 
exerts its transforming influence upon the whole inner man, it 
prompts its possessor to all those acts of justice, truth, and mercy, 
by which its holy principles are exemplified, and which are neces- 
sary for its permanent establishment and wide diffusion among 
mankind. It needs not either the civil or military power to enforce 
its precepts, or to support its institutions. All it asks is fair play. 
It simply demands from human authority to be protected in the use 
of its own means of doing good from the rude assaults of its 
adversaries. It then pledges itself to work its way, by the blessing 
of its divine Author, subduing, in its onward course, every enemy, 
removing every “ stumbling-block,” until it shall captivate all hearts 
by its inimitable beauties and indescribable excellences. The 
truth of these remarks has been tested by actual experiment, and 
never more effectually than in this country, with the exception of 
the apostolic age of Christianity, during the last half century. 
Here we have beheld a country rising in population and in wealth, 
in education and in all the arts of civilized life, under the fostering 
care of a government founded on the popular will, without any 
established religion, and yet religion has spread its hallowing in- 
fluence among all orders and ranks of people, put infidelity to the 
blush, and established itself in the hearts and affections of tens of 
thousands of its citizens. In this respect it assimilates itself to its 
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primitive standard, and claims an intimate relation to apostolic 
purity, both as to its doctrine and its experimental and practical 
results. 

These facts, no doubt, will seem strange to those foreigners to 
whom the work before us is dedicated. Accustomed, as they have 
always been, to view Christianity interwoven with the state, up- 
held and defended by the arm of civil authority, they must behold, 
with an incredulous astonishment, this same system of religion 
gaining proselytes daily to its standard, triumphing over opposition 
by the power of its own internal energies, and so fixing itself in the 
affections of its disciples, that they are ready voluntarily to sacri- 
fice their worldly goods for the support of its ministers and all its 
institutions. Yet such are the facts. And by a comparison of the 
state of Christianity in this country with what it is in Europe, 
though it cannot boast of its magnificent cathedrals, nor of its long 
line of bishops and other high dignitaries, with their pompous rites 
and ceremonies, it will far outshine them, especially those on the 
continent, in the purity of its doctrines, in the holiness and evan- 
gelical character of its ministers, as well as in the spirituality and 
godly simplicity of its professed followers. While in Europe, those 
churches which are supported by the state are generally destitute 
of the life and power of godliness, and their ministers sunk into 
carnal security, here a large portion of the clergy give evidence 
that they know from heartfelt experience the transforming power 
of divine grace, and exhibit a zealous activity in diffusing to the 
fullest possible extent the truths which they believe and teach. Is 
not this a demonstration of the superiority of the effects of the 
voluntary principle over those coercive measures for the support 
of Christianity which originate from state patronage and power ? 
This, indeed, is the triumph of truth over error. It is a proof that 
when the mind is left free to act under the influence of those im- 
pulses which are inspired by the Spirit of God, it will achieve 
more for the cause of truth and righteousness than can be accom- 
plished by any other means whatever. And it is also a proof that 
a union between church and state is unlawful, that God has “ for- 
bidden the bans,” and, therefore, his blessing will not accompany 
the junction. This might be proved from the history of the church 
from the days of Constantine down to the present hour. Previous 
to his elevation to the throne of the Cesars, when he took the 
church under his patronage, Christianity remained comparatively 
pure, captivating the hearts of men by the excellence and beauty 
of its own truths; but from that moment its peculiar glories began 
to disappear ; its ministers fondly and foolishly mixed in the coun- 
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cils of the state, and pride and ambition very soon usurped the 
place of humility, and a simple desire to promote the glory of God ; 
and from that time to the present, wherever this union has sub- 
sisted, pure religion has been at a low ebb, and the church has 
been considered and used as a creature of state policy. So true is 
it, that Christianity acknowledges no other king than the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and hence those churches which say, “Give us a 
king, that we may be like unto the nations around about us,” throw 
off their allegiance to the ‘‘ King of kings,” and, of course, forfeit 
his protection and blessing. ‘Those who flee to the state for sup- 
port, put their “trust in an arm of flesh,” while those who look to 
God alone for aid and direction, trust in an omnipotent arm, and 
are like ‘“‘ Mount Zion, which cannot be moved.” 

Dr. Baird closes his work with some general remarks on the 
‘“‘ Progress of religious liberty,” on the “True source of all the 
success” of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and of the “‘ Grounds of 
hope in relation to the churches in America.” In these remarks, 
while he adverts to the means which are used, such as the 
establishment of sabbath schools, Bible classes, educational, 
missionary, and Bible societies, and preaching the word of God, 
he very properly looks to God for his blessing upon the use 
of all these means for success, and as forming the only solid ground 
of hope. Nor does he neglect to meet and obviate the objections 
which have been preferred against the government of the United 
States, the morals of the people, and the general state of religion. 
He shows, most conclusively, that the mobs which have at times 
broken out in America, no more prove that the government is inef- 
ficient or unstable, because it is founded upon the popular will, 
than it does that the monarchies of Europe must totter and fall, 
because similar disturbances have been witnessed under their sway. 
Indeed, much more violence has been witnessed in those countries, 
in times of great excitement, than has been seen in our country ; 
so that the existence of these scenes of turbulence proves nothing 
either for or against the goodness or strength of a government, but 
only that mankind are ever prone, under whatever government 
they may live, to allow their passions to predominate over their 
judgment, and to impel them on in a mad career of wickedness 
and rebellion. The strength of a government is demonstrated in 
curbing those evil passions, in restraining the subjects or the citi- 
zens from an improper indulgence in their corrupt appetites, and 
in enforcing obedience to law and order whenever they manifest a 
disposition to transgress the bounds of moderation. This has 
been done here in numerous instances. Nor have the citizens of 
Vor. V.—32 
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this country ever exhibited those turbulent dispositions which have 
excited them to mob violence to half the amount the subjects of 
European governments have done on a variety of occasions, and, 
when thus excited, they have not gone to the same lengths of vio- 
lence as have those under the despotic rulers of the old world. 

And, then, as to the morals of the people, though it be undoubt- 
edly true that deistical principles prevail to a certain extent, and 
vice shows itself in various forms, yet the moral conduct of the 
citizens of the United States, as a whole, will rise on a comparison 
with the people of Great Britain, France, or Germany ; and in 
respect to the observance of the sabbath, there is no country in 
Europe, except Scotland, where it is kept with such strictness as 
it is in this country. And in respect to the fulfillment of contracts, 
regard to the solemnity of oaths, and all those duties which ori- 
ginate from the social relations, they are generally more exemplary 
than their neighbors. Still, it must be admitted, that there is great 
room for reformation and improvement; and the only ground for 
hope in this respect is in the propagation of Christian principles 
among all orders and ranks of men. ‘That these principles are 
diffusing wider and wider, is abundantly manifest from the in- 
creased zeal of churches in extending their missionary operations, 
as well as in the numerous revivals of religion which have been 
witnessed in our happy country. 

Some, indeed, who have not been backward in acknowledging 
the hand of God in the establishment of our national exist- 
ence, have expressed their fears that he will now forsake us on 
account of our wickedness. But surely, wickedness is not half so 
rife now as it was then. Infidelity was then, and for some time 
thereafter, greatly in vogue; profanity and drunkenness were more 
generally prevalent than now; and even slavery, which many con- 
sider the prime curse of the land, was much more general in the 
several states than it is at the present time. If God, therefore, 
aided our fathers in achieving our independence in the midst of 
these evils, why should he abandon us now when such successful 
efforts are making to banish them from among us, and to plant in 
their stead those virtues which adorn and dignify the human cha- 
racter ? 

But it is time to bring these remarks to a close, although we are 
aware that we have given but an imperfect view of the contents 
of the work before us. If, however, these remarks shall excite 
any to purchase the book, and read it for themselves, one main 
object of writing will be answered; and we doubt not but that all 
who do this will thank us for directing their attention to it. They 
32° 
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will here see the manner in which our country was settled—the 
difficulties with which the colonists had to contend—the hardships: 
they endured—how the Christian religion was at first incorporated 
with their civil institutions—until, finally, they threw off the yoke 
of civil bondage, achieved their liberties, and proclaimed their 
independence—and then trace the manner in which the church 
and state became separated. They will be led to see, also, how 
the civil government can throw its broad shield around Christianity, 
so as to protect each sect in the peaceable possession of all its 
rights and privileges, without oppressing or proscribing any, while 
all are left free to adopt whatever mode of worshiping God they 
may see fit, of selecting and supporting their ministers, and all 
the institutions they may consider necessary to carry forward the 
work of God among men. 

Nor will they be less delighted in reflecting upon the rapid 
extension of our territories, the increase of our population, the har- 
3 monious action of the state and general governments, protecting 
alike the life, liberty, property, and character of all, while Chris- 
: tianity has exerted its hallowing influence upon the understandings 

and consciences of so great a proportion of the people, keeping pace 
with the enlargement of our settlements by means of missionary 
establishments and other religious appliances. These are the re- 
sults which will fill every patriotic heart, much more every pious: 
heart, with sentiments of sincerest gratitude and praise. Depend- 
ing on God alone for aid, and looking to him through faith in Jesus 
Christ for success in all their religious enterprises, the Christians 
of this country have applied themselves to their work with a steady 
perseverance, and they look forward with a lively anticipation to 
that day when the “kingdoms of this world shall become the: 
kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ.” 
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Art. H.—Review of Rev. T. M. Hopkins’s “ Examination of 
Joshua x, 12-15.” 


“Eprayovivecdar ty Gnas mapadoeicy roig dyiou xiore.”—Paul. 


Tue Biblical Repository for January, 1845, presents us with a 
full-grown, and perhaps timely, delivery of a German embryo 
idea, in the shape of a profound doubt of the genuineness of the 
passage in Joshua, giving account, that the sun and moon stood still ; 
which doubt grows in the mind of the writer into a certainty of 
disbelief, duly compacted with ligamentous evidence, authority, 
and criticism; and arrayed withal in the necessary argumental 
investments. The article is by the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Westfield, N. Y. We wish to unfold 
the wrappages of this new-born, before its strength shall have 
become consolidated ; to dissect its members, and prove whether 
there be in it a life which may not die. For to truth, wherever 
found, we owe unswerving allegiance. 

' For the reader’s convenience, we recite the entire passage which 
is questioned :— 

“Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord 
delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and he 
said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and 
the moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies. Is not this written in the Book of Joshua? So the 
sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day. And there was no day like that before it, or 
after it, that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man: for the 
Lord fought for Israel. And Joshua returned, and all Israel with 
him, unto the camp to Gilgal.” Joshua x, 12-15. 

The writer above named says :— 


“In the Biblical Repository, for Oct., 1833, an article will be found 
‘on the standing still of the sun and moon at the commaad of Joshua,’ 
supposed by the editor to have come from the pen of Professor Heng- 
stenberg, of Berlin; which takes the ground that the above passage is 
only a quotation from a book or a volume of poems, therein cited: and 
that, consequently, the so-called miracle of arresting the sun and moon 
never took place.”—P. 97. 


In defending this position, Mr. Hopkins states the question de- 
finitively and clearly :—‘‘Is this passage any part of the sacred 
record? Is it written by him who wrote the Book of Jasher ?” 
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While now we agree that inconsiderate zeal, in defense of that 
which has been erroneously received as sacred, will in the end 
prove injurious to the cause of truth, we likewise think that the 
mighty influence of an alluring philosophy is bearing a large portion 
of the present age, not merely to the just ground of rigid criticism, 
but passing that limit, into the domains of skeptical rationalism. 
Whether the article we have cited be tinctured with this error, it 
is at least due that its doctrines be fairly questioned: that any 
arguments which would set aside a portion of our sacred writings 
should not be received as conclusive without faithful scrutiny. 
Nay, if in the glorious superstructure of our revelation there be 
found some spurious materials, introduced whether by chance or 
unholy design, we should yet proceed with cautious hands to their 
separation or rejection, lest we thereby injure the genuine. parts 
and the sound. In our haste to remove a false ornament, it were 
unwise to deface the fair wall, or mar the integrity of the beam 
that supported it. If the pure gold of a capital, or a curiously 
wrought triglyph be glossed with a substance that tarnishes, pru- 
dence would not, that, to put away the stain, we should bring down 
with sudden crash the solid frieze, or the beauteous column with 
all the lofty decorations of its noble entablatures. 

The question as stated above, it will be perceived, has nothing 
to do with the various theories which have been proposed for ex- 
plaining the passage under consideration. For if the passage is 
shown to be an interpolation, we have no further need of interpre- 
tation; but if genuine, it was for Infinite Wisdom to choose in 
what way Infinite Power should exert itself to accomplish its end, 
even though human philosophy should for ever fail to demonstrate 
the quo modo of the miracle. 

Though the question seems to propose an investigation, yet the 
writer becomes rather the advocate of a theory, which he defines 
in the following terms :— 


“ It supposes the passage to be a quotation or an extract from a book, 
known at the time as the Book of Jasher ; which was probably a col- 
lection of poems descriptive of important events, having truth for their 
basis, but fiction for their dress.”—P. 107. 


We will not stop here to scrutinize this definition too closely, 
which, by supposing the fable in Jasher to have “truth for its 
basis,” admits the fact of the miracle, which is the main point 
controverted in the arguments that follow. He did not intend the 
admission for this case, and it does not affect the argument. The 
passage above quoted continues :— 
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“Inasmuch, however, as all turns on the single question, whether 
the passage properly belongs to the sacred Scriptures or not, we shall 
proceed to consider the arguments, which, to our mind, seem obviously 
opposed to it.”—P. 107. 


We remark, in passing, that if grammar is a science, “all,” in 
the above sentence, must refer to the “theory” proposed to be 
established. When, therefore, he shall have proved that the passage 
in question does not “ properly belong to the sacred Scriptures,” 
we do not apprehend by what law of logic he conducts his inference. 
We should call it a non sequitur ; for the premise gained does not 
inform us what the Book of Jasher is. If, however, it were in- 
tended, as we suspect, to refer only to the essential part of the 
question involved, to wit, the genuineness of the passage, then 
the two questions, instead of turning the one upon the other, be- 
come identical. For if the passage be genuine, it, of course, pro- 
perly belongs to the sacred Scriptures; and conversely, if it pro- 
perly belongs to the sacred Scriptures, it must be genuine. Or 
negatively, if it is not genuine, it does not properly belong to the 
sacred Scriptures ; and if it does not properly belong to the sacred 
Scriptures, it is not genuine. But to say, that, if it does not pro- 
perly belong to the sacred Scriptures, the Book of Jasher is a book 
of poems of a certain known character—this is not so evident. 

These points, however, as not affecting the main question, we 
should hardly have noticed here, but for the general principle, that 
by a law of our nature, every argument, in addition to its purely 
logical value, carries with it to the mind a certam authoritative 
force of conviction, more or less strong in proportion as we esti- 
mate the learning, candor, and reasoning abilities of the author. 
We proceed then to notice the arguments adduced to support the 
theory we have cited :— 


I. “ Joshua x, 12-15, is evidently an interruption of the narrative ; 
and an interruption which, when considered with reference to its own 
statement at the close, destroys the credibility of the whole passage.”— 
P. 107. 


This argument divides itself into two parts: 1st, the interrup- 
tion; 2d, the fact at the close is not reconcilable with the context. 

1. The passage is an evident “ interruption of the narrative ;”— 
as what else could it be, if, by narrative, be meant the recital of 
only the military events.of the campaign? That is, it is the state- 
ment of an occurrence distinct in its character from the mere war- 
deeds of the army, and taking place (if at all) in the midst of these, 
is inserted where it legitimately belongs, in the midst of the nar- 
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rative. Or not to make this distinction as to the character of the 
events, and supposing the miracle actually to have transpired, it 
then forms a part of the history, and holds its own place in the 
course of the narration. He adds :— 


‘The reader has only to turn to the chapter itself, and leaving the 
passage out, read the remainder. He will then find a well-connected 
account of a series of events which are in themselves natural, orderly, 
and perfectly consistent with one another.”—P. 107. 


Very true: and the same may be said of any paragraph in any 
narration of events occurring successively, and not necessarily 
dependent on one another. ‘Thus, if we omit verses 36, 37, of this 
same chapter, the remaining parts will exhibit ‘‘a series of events” 
equally “well-connected,” “natural,” and ‘‘ consistent with one an- 
other.” The only difference will be, there will be so much less of 
the history, and instead of seeing Joshua going from Eglon to 
Hebron, besieging and taking that city, and thence to Debir, we 
should have him march from Eglon directly to Debir. We might 
with the same safety, therefore, infer that verses 36, 37, were not a 
part of the sacred Scriptures. 

Our conclusion, then, in regard to this first argument is this :— 
The fact that any particular paragraph may be dropped from a nar- 
rative, and the parts before and after it join so naturally that the 
omission shall not be perceived unless previously known, does not 
prove that such passage does not properly belong there. For such 
a rule would likewise exclude from poetry all episodes, from his- 
tory all digressions, all parentheses, all explanatory clauses, all 
ornament. ‘The passage under consideration, if it be a part of 
the sacred writings, requires of necessity a suspension of the war 
part of the history, while this miraculous interposition of the 
Almighty may likewise be told. It would seem, therefore, that 
before we can argue this passage to be spurious, from the fact that 
it interrupts the narrative, it were incumbent to show how it would 
not interrupt the narrative if admitted to be genuine. 

2. The incongruity of verse 15 with the subsequent part of the 
chapter forms the second part of this argument. We are told in 
this verse, that ‘“‘ Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, unto the 
camp to Gilgal.” To make this return that night, a distance of 
some thirty-five miles, after having marched all the preceding night 
to come up from Gilgal, and after the labors of battle and pursuit 
the whole day, seems physically impossible. Besides, the history 
shows us Joshua immediately subsequent, at Makkedah, in the 
vicinity of the recent contest ; and after a consecutive and detailed 
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account of his movements in those and more distant parts, it is 
said, verse 43, ‘‘And Joshua returned,” &c., precisely in the words 
of this fifteenth verse. Here is a difficulty. All commentators 
have acknowledged it. The two parts seem not reconcilable. 
Error has even crept into the inspired books, though kept with so 
much care. Various conjectures have been proffered for its relief. 
Is this of Mr. Hopkins the best? He scems to think the hand 
of Dr. Horne rather rash, “‘to cut the knot,” by rejecting the entire 
verse. When, however, he would send those others with it, per- 
haps the temerity is ennobled by the dignity of boldness. 

What we have to say on this point, is, that if Mr. Hopkins can 
prove his theory true in respect of this whole passage, we are then 
happily relieved of the difficulty in this verse: but we do not see 
that the difficulty in this verse constitutes an argument against the 
genuineness of the three preceding ones. They profess to relate a 
miracle ; this, a simple and natural enough movement of the army. 
If, at least, there be argument here, it certainly resolves itself into 
this: because the context and the nature of things seem to forbid 
the supposition that Joshua returned to Gilgal as stated in verse 
15; therefore, the Almighty did not put forth his power to arrest 
the sun and moon, as stated in verses 12, 13. 

Thus is the whole of his first argument presented with the full 
force, we think, of its legitimate bearing. We confess there is 
very little to weaken our faith in the controverted passage. 


II. “ The passage under consideration claims to be just what we have 
regarded it,—a quotation or an extract, and nothing more.”—P. 109. 


Proof of which second position is the question interposed in the 
middle of the thirteenth verse. As this is a matter of fact, accord- 
ing to each one’s understanding of the use of quotations and the 
meaning of words, we request the reader just to refer to the passage 
and examine for himself. He will find in verse 12 the invocation 
of Joshua to the Lord. In the first half of verse 13, the result of 
that prayer stated historically, as a fact, that “the sun stood still 
and the moon stayed,”—together with another historic incident. 
Then comes the question, ‘“‘Is not this written in the Book of 
Jasher? So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day;” repeating mainly the same 
fact in language which seems a little more poetic. Verse four- 
teenth contains a moral reflection of the writer, on the wonderful 
account related ; and verse fifteenth takes up again the history of 
the army. If now the claim of quotation had been confined to the 
last clause of the thirteenth verse, we would not here questian 
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its correctness. But the strange assertion that the whole passage, 
from verse 12 to 15 inclusive, was designed to be pointed out by 
this interrogatory as a “quotation or an extract, and nothing more,” 
needs, we think, no refutation. To state the case is sufficient. 

III. Under the third head we have two particulars :—first, an 
inquiry concerning the Book of Jasher; and second,—which 
falls in mediis,—he would involve the passage in the following 
dilemma: on the supposition that the miracle actually occurred, we 
find the inspired author of the Book of Joshua, who, ‘‘ beyond con- 
troversy, made record of it as soon as it transpired,” referring to a 
book which must have been written previously, and ‘“‘ was extant 
at the time of the conquest of Canaan ;” in which book, previously 
written and “‘ uninspired,” we have the author “referring to events 
that did not take place till long after he wrote.”—Pp. 109, 110. 

1. And first, of his secondly. Remove the postulate, to wit: 
That the record must have been made as soon as the event trans- 
pired—which not only is not “beyond controversy,” but is both 
without proof, and contrary both to reason and historic analogy— 
and the dilemma at once vanishes. 

a. It is without proof. ‘The writer has neither offered any, nor 
can he. 

b. It is contrary both to reason and historic analogy. For if the 
Book of Jasher, as has been supposed, and is taken for granted 
by the writer of the Examination, was a “collection of poems” 
written on various occasions and by different authors, and kept for 
general use; and if this important victory of Joshua, and the mira- 
cle which is supposed to have accompanied it, was the occasion 
of an ode for the compilation, we claim it as the more reasonable 
to suppose that the poetic effusion should have been antecedent to 
the prose record: that the flight of the winged Pegasus should 
have outstripped the tardier movements of the pedestrian muse. 
But if we seek for the analogy throughout the wide scope of human 
events, we shall find ever, on occasions of great achievements, the 
triumphal song keeping pace with the triumphal march ; nay, even 
the shout of victory and the telegraphic announcement frequently 
find utterance in poetic numbers; while history, with a graver 
dignity, enacts the imperishable record, when the tide of excitement 
shall have given place to the calmer flow of unexaggerated truth. 
Do the judgments of Heaven strike consternation to the hearts of 
a people? the swelling burden of wo first finds relief in the sooth- 
ing symphonies of the softly-cadenced elegy ; and after time and 
gentler influences shall have prepared the public mind, the impar- 
tial voice of history rehearses the undeniable facts in a tone which 
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would have seemed, at the first, rude or insupportably cruel. 
Indeed, the opinion we have quoted we should have pronounced 
absurd, had it not been so gravely entertained, and so confidently 
asserted. 

But we proceed to remark, that there exists internally abundant 
and accumulative evidence.that the Book of Joshua was not written 
immediately on the transpiration of the events. But we need not 
here occupy space to develop the argument. A hint shall suffice. 
We say, then, that chap. iv, 19, taken in connection with chap. v, 9 
can be reconciled to no other hypothesis: that a comparison of 
Judges, chaps. i, ii, with various parts of Joshua, renders it pro- 
bable that some things recorded in this latter book did not take 
place till after the death of that leader. When, also, it is said, in 
distributing the cities of Canaan by lot, that they ‘‘ could not drive 
out the inhabitants of those cities, but the Canaanites would dwell in 
the land ;” and “the Canaanites dwell among the Ephraimites 
unto this day,” Josh. xvi, 10; xvii, 12; and the history con- 
tinues in the next verse, ‘‘ Yet it came to pass, when the children 
of Israel were waxen strong, that they put the Canaanites to tri- 
bute ;” the language necessarily implies a considerable lapse of 
intervening time. See also to the same purport, chap. xv, 63. 
The same thing is likewise implied in the phrase so often recur- 
ring, “‘Unto this day.”* Or shall these passages also be disposed 
of by the dangerous process of amputation? We know it has been 
proposed in regard to some of them, and by eminent names. And 
if some require it, equally all. But a mode of interpretation which 
requires so free a use of the knife should be very cautiously ad- 
mitted. And when no other object is proposed than to support a 
favorite theory, which theory, if sustained, will not aid, or if it fail, 

will not weaken, the cause of truth, we do, in the name of Chris- 
tianity, and in the name of candid criticism, and the name of the 
sacred regard we have for the integrity of that book containing 
the principles of our cherished religion, most earnestly and solemnly 
protest against any such license, unless warranted by testimony 
clear and irrefutable.t 

2. The second inquiry under this head is concerning the Book 
of Jasher. We do not propose to say who was Jasher, or what 
the Book of Jasher, but only to examine what has been said to us. 


* Josh. iv, 9; xv, 63; xvi, 10; vi, 25.— Hine quoque apparet, neque a 
Josua, neque prope ejus tempora scriptum, aut certe consummatum hunc 
librum,” are the words of the truth-loving Grotius. 

+ For the authorities on either side, vide Carpzovius, Intro. ad Lib. Histor. 
Vet. Test., cap. 9, sec. 4, 5. 
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On a subject so obscure, and opening so wide a field for conjec- 
ture, and which has been so fruitful therein, we justly anticipated 
some learned discussion. Here is the first item :— 


* Josephus supposes ‘the Book of Jasher’ was composed of certain 
records, and was kept in a safe place at the time to which these two 
notices of it refer; [the other is in 2 Sam. i, 18;] and that it contained 
an account of what happened to the Jews from year to year. So that 
the book was not ranked among inspired writings, but only regarded as 
correct; so much so that its author obtained the name of Jasher, or the 


Just. Josephus, Antiq. Jud., lib. 5, cap. 2.”*—P. 110. 


Let us now notice distinctively the several particulars in the 
quoted opinion. 1. That the Book of Jasher ‘‘ was composed of 
certain records.” 2. That it “was kept in a safe place.” 3. That 
it was especially so kept, “ at the time to which these two notices 
refer.” 4. ‘That it contained an account of what happened to the 
Jews from year to year ;” that is, annals, or something similar to 
the Roman Fasti. 5. That it “was not ranked among inspired 
writings.” 6. But it was “regarded as correct.” 7. And in so high 
repute was it, that “‘ the author obtained the name of Jasher or Just.” 

These seven. Very clear and satisfactory; for Josephus shall 
always have the praise of candor; and what he professes to know 
or have good reason for supposing, we are accustomed to consider 
as carrying with it no little weight of authority. But to those of 
our readers whose memories may not be so fresh in this author, 
what will be their surprise to be told that Josephus, so far from 
giving an opinion at full length, and specifically as quoted above, 
concerning the ‘‘ Book of Jasher,” has never once named the name 
of Jasher throughout the whole of his histories, nor even so much 
as intimated that he ever heard of such a book. 

One has said, and with something of logical wisdom in the 
remark, that to trace an error to its source is sometimes its best 
refutation. In order also not to seem, by our flat denial, to lack 
anything of respect for the opinions of others, we will briefly lay 
the matter open as itis. The passage from which this supposed 


* This bold passage is transferred bodily, and, saving a change of two or 
three words, verbatim et referatim, from Dr. Horne: (see Intro. Stud. S. 
Scrip., vol. i, part i, c. ii, sec. 3:) and had it also been given conjunciim 
et punciuatim, it would have avoided the nonsense or tautology which it now 
exhibits. But unfortunately for our expurgator, he has fallen upon a passage 
containing a tissue of erroneous or altogether groundless inferences, and a 
dash of singular temerity, such as is seldom chargeable to that most excellent 


author. 
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opinion of Josephus depends is this: after rehearsing the battle of 
Joshua against the five kings, and the miracle that attended it, very 
much as related in our sacred Scriptures, he adds :— Now that 
the day was lengthened at this time, and was longer than ordinary, 
is expressed in the books laid up in the temple.”* The inquiry is, 
then, what were the “ books laid up in the temple?” We can easily 
see that it is not among the wildest of conjectures that have been 
made, to suppose that the Book of Jasher was intended ; and that 
point assumed, the further conjecture, that the other items above 
named must also have been of Josephus’s opinion, gains a strength 
of probability amounting, perhaps, to inference. But remove this 
substratum, and the fabric it supports goes with it. And we claim 
that such a conjecture is entirely independent of the data which 
might have guided it. 

In the first place, Josephus tells us himself, that the source of 
his historic information was the “ Hebrew Scriptures.” 

2. Nor are we left without his own definition of what these 
“Hebrew Scriptures” are. The publication of his history pro- 
voked the jealousy of the Greeks on a point which touched their 
national pride; and especially was their vanity offended, that a 
people so universally contemned as the Jews should bear off from 
them the palm of greater antiquity, and show themselves as pos- 
sessing an authentic history from the earliest times. The Egyp- 
tian Apion felt a still more lively pique, and seemed willing to 
avenge the ancient animosity of his nation against that of their 
some time vassals. These, therefore, wantonly assailed the “‘ Jew- 
ish Antiquities,” and questioned the veracity of the author; and 
their attacks called forth Josephus again in defense of his own cha- 
racter and his nation’s honor; in which he has produced one of the 
most admirable essays bequeathed from antiquity, replete with 
learning of every kind, and especially historic, and abounding in 
critical censures on the profane writers, with whom he shows him- 
self extensively and accurately acquainted. ‘Then, after giving a 
detailed account of the very careful manner in which the early 
records of the Jews were made and preserved, first by prophets, 
“as they learned them of God himself by inspiration; and others 
have written what hath happened in their own time, and that in a 
very distinct manner also;” thus continuing the connection of 


0”? 


events down “till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia ;” since 
* Ant., 1. 5, c. 1—not as above cited, cap. 2—at least in our American 
editions. Had the transcriber verified his references, it were a virtue to be 


commended. 
¢ Pref. Ant. Jud., sec. 2. 
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which time there “ hath not been an exact succession of prophets ;” 
whereby their history, which hath yet been written since Artaxerxes, 
“hath not been esteemed of the like authority with the former by 
their forefathers.” Of the former kind, he says :—‘‘ We have not 
ten thousand books among us disagreeing from and contradicting one 
another, but only twenty-two books, which contain the records of 
all the past times, which are justly believed to be divine.”* 

3. Inasmuch as Josephus wrote the Antiquities in Rome after 
the destruction of Jerusalemt and the temple in which these records 
were preserved, a brief fact, mentioned incidentally in his Life,f 
and without any reference to his historic compositions, assumes in 
this connection no small degree of importance. At the sack of the 
city, and in the midst of the universal warfare and the desecration 
of all things sacred, he tells us that by the clemency of Titus he 
obtained certain favors for himself and friends, and adds :—“ I had 
also the holy books by Titus’s concession.” 

Provided, therefore, with such materials for his compilation, 
when we find him saying throughout the body of the work, that he 
gives such and such facts on the authority of “the books laid up 
in the temple,” or of ‘that Scripture which is laid up in the tem- 
ple,”§ who shall persuade us that the reference is to a little volume 
not reckoned among their sacred Scriptures, which was not—as we 
have good reason to believe—extant when Josephus wrote, and 
certainly was never heard of by the Greeks and Romans for whom 
he wrote ; and which has remained to the present time of doubtful 
character to the profoundest antiquaries whose labors have been 
made known tous? Who shall thus trifle with our own under- 
standing? And shall the research, of which this is a specimen, 
decide at once a question of such magnitude, against the authority 
of the church and the deep learning of her scholars for twenty-five 
centuries or more ? 

His own opinion is next brought forward by the writer of the 
‘‘ Examination,” in connection with some remarks on the passage 
in which Jasher is mentioned, (2 Sam. i, 18,) and we think it due 
that the main argument should be exhibited at length :— 


“It was then, as at the present day, the practice to designate a piece 
set to music, from some one or more of its first words: for example, 





* Jos. versus Ap., b. 1, c. 7,8. The Jewish enumeration, and the agree- 
ment of these “twenty-two books” with our canonical Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are familiar to all. 
¢ Compan. Life Jos., sec. 75, and Ant., 1. 20, c. 11, sec. 3. 

t Chap. 75. § Ut Supra, and 1. 3, c. 1. 
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‘Lord of all power and might.’ Books were so designated by the 
Hebrews. ‘Thus the Book of Genesis was called Bereshith, the be- 
ginning ; the Book of Numbers, Bemidbar. Sometimes they intro- 
duce a poem with this formula: ‘az-jasher,’ that is, ‘then sang;’ 
‘az-jasher Mosheh,' ‘then sang Moses,’ Exodus xv, 1. ‘The Samaritan 
Pentateuch reads, ‘ Jasher vé-jasher Deborah,’ ‘then sang Deborah.’ 
‘The Book of Jasher,’ therefore, was probably a collection of sacred 
songs, composed on various occasions, and thus named because many 
of its pieces commenced with the above formula: ‘ ve-jasher.’ Com- 
pare Bishop Lowth, Prel., pp. 306, 307, notes; and Dr. Gregory’s 
translation, vol. 11, pp. 152, 153, notes."—P. 112. 


Query. 1. Mr. Hopkins does not mean to say that Bemidbar is 
the first word of the Book of Numbers? 2. Does he intend, that 
in Exodus xv, 1, our Hebrew text reads “az-jasher Mosheh,” 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch, ‘‘ Jasher ve-jasher Debo- 
rah ?”* 

Our purpose in dwelling upon this point so long is now suffi- 
ciently obvious. We simply remark further, that light enough has 
been afforded us to render it quite apparent that the entire subject 
of the Book of Jasher lies in great obscurity. But even if its cha- 
racter could be determined to be such as has been supposed; if the 
little volume of miscellaneous forms should be brought forth from 
the dust of slumbering ages, entire and perfect, to testify to its ori- 
ginal inheritance of the quotation in Joshua, it yet has no further 


* It were unjust to withhold the following quotation, which serves not only 
to illustrate the erudition here brought to the difficult, and always delicate, task 
of Scripture interpretation; but also to clear up some of the strange expres- 
sions in the arguments adduced. It is from Horne’s Intro. Stud. S. S., v. 4, 
part 1, c. 2, sec. 2,§ 5, note. ‘The custom of the Hebrews in giving titles 
to their books from the initial word, is well known: thus Genesis is called 
Bereshith, &c. They also sometimes named the book from some remarkable 
word in the first sentence; thus the Book of Numbers is sometimes called 
Bemidbar. We also find in their writings canticles produced on important 
oceasions, introduced by some form of this kind: Az jashar, (then sang,) or 
ve-jashar peloni, &c. Thus az jashir Mosheh, ‘then sang Moses,’ (Exodus 
xv, 1, the Samaritan Pentateuch reads jasher;) ve-thashar Deborah, ‘and 
Deborah sang,’ Judges v, 1. ‘Thus the Book of Jasher is supposed to have 
been some collection of sacred songs, composed at different times and on dif- 
ferent occasions, and to have had this title, because the book itself and most 
of the songs began in general with this word, ve-jashar.—Lowth’s Prelect., 
pp. 306, 307, notes ; or Dr. Gregory’s translation, vol. ii, pp. 152, 153, notes.” 
We would charitably hope that some of the typographical inaccuracies of the. 
transcript, at least, are chargeable to the printer; but by what virtue of in- 
genuity one should contrive to gather such and so many errors into so short 
@ passage, we are at a loss to account. . 
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bearing upon the present argument, than to indicate the probable 
actuality of the event disputed.* 

IV. The fourth argument is, that, ‘while all the surrounding 
text is, for the best of reasons, ‘‘the gravest prose, the passage it- 
self is poetry ;” and for the second premise. the improbability that 
a quotation in poetry would be inserted in historic prose.—P. 113. 

To this we reply, that neither Mr. Hopkins nor we know sufli- 
cient of Hebrew prosody to affirm that the passage is poetry ; much 
less to found a weighty argument on the assumption. This is to 
our mind a sufficient answer to this point; for the fact of the main 
premise stands discredited till he proves it: and that, we trust, he 
has too much prudence to attempt. But that the subject may be 
equally plain to all, we remark, that all the obvious characteristics 
by which we are accustomed to distinguish poetry, to wit, the 
determination of the verse by a certain number and fixed order 
of feet, ascertained by the number and quantity of the syllables in 
each; in fine, the entire subject of prosody, as it exhibits itself 
from the ancient Greek hitherward, was wholly unknown to the 
Hebrew: at least we have no evidence that it was recognized there 
at all. When, however, the writer was particularly inspired with 
the beauty or grandeur of his theme, there would naturally arise a 
corresponding elevation of thought and refinement of diction; im- 
passioned feelings would find expression in impassioned language ; 
and certain rhetorical figures, which, however, belong equally to 
prose, more frequently recur. ‘These are the only characteristics 
we can safely predicate of Hebrew poetry.t They had poetic 
thoughts, poetic diction, we might even say a poetic style; but no 
verse. Now for the passage under consideration. The latter 
clause of the thirteenth verse may be said to be in its phraseology 
poetic. For the rest, let the reader peruse and decide for himself, 
if he can make of it anything but the gravest prose. 

But the minor premise, also, of this argument we consider inade- 
quate to sustain the conclusion: for if all the marks which cha- 


* Those who wish to see more on this subject will find a compilation of 
various opinions in Glassius, Theol. Soc., lib. 5, Tract. 1, cap. 14. It would 
seem to us that in a discussion of this question, if the fathers’ were passed 
unregarded, the notions of the Rabbins at least were worthy of notice, as pos-. 
sessing probably the authority of Jewish tradition. Compare also Carpzovius, 
Intro. ad Lib. Histor. Vet. Test., c. 9, sec. 4. 

t See Nordheimer’s Heb. Gram., vol. ii, b. 4, c. 1; where is found, better: 
than in the multitudinous essays that have labored to illustrate and define the 
limits of Hebrew poetry, the condensed substance of what is known on the 
subject. 
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racterize poetry in the Hebrew language were obviously found in 
this passage, what then? Pray what do we find in every histo- 
rian worthy of the pen, if not, that he modulates the flow of his 
words to the character of his subject? If the topic is common, his 
language is simple; if obscure, cautious; if delicate, wise and 
guarded ; if lofty and noble deeds are to be delineated, his language, 
too, rises with the inspired majesty of the theme. So far from 
being an objection, therefore, it constitutes one of the prime virtues 
of the historic style, that in such a connection the diction should 
be somewhat elevated.* 


Y. “The passage itself contains the elements of its own destruction 
in respect to several statements which it makes.”—P. 113. 


The first point presented is the difficulty of the fifteenth verse 
again. This has already been considered under the first argument, 
and as no new issues are made here, we pass that part. 

The second is in verse 14, which says :—‘‘ There was no day 
like that before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the voice 
of aman.” He here finds two special objections ; first, by reading 
the text constantly as if written, There was no day like that before 
it, nor ever will be after it. And whatever the author “ might have 
averred in respect to every preceding day of time,” yet, even “upon 
the supposition that the thing recorded is true,” he thinks it “ ques- 
tionable whether he could have assured the world, that there never 
was to be another like it.” But if the thing be true, Mr. Hopkins 
does not intimate any objection against receiving the passage as 
inspired. But surely he does not mean to say that the Omniscient 
and Omnipotent One could not, through the mouth of his servants, 
announce a truth which should subsist through all time! What 
did the Lord say in reference to the flood? What in reference to 
the affliction of Jerusalem? But the language (which, if it were, 
forms no objection) is not the text. 2. He secondly finds the point 
of contrast between this day and all other days to be in the fact that 
on this day the Lord heard prayer ; whereby the passage is made 
to affirm, that the Lord had never before, nor ever will again, hear 
and answer the prayer of a mortal! Certainly to state these points 
is to answer them. And surely he who would lift the sword 
of criticism, should know, that if our English version will suffer 
the interpretation given to this last particular, the Hebrew will not. 
The only sense it admits is that very obvious one in which the 
verse has been generally understood : to wit, that never before nor 


* “ Primum—facta dictis sunt exeequanda,” are the words of him to whom 
pertains the prescriptive honor to be written, “ Father of Philosophic History.” 
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since (down to the time of the writer,—not, never will) has the 
Almighty displayed his power in such a manner in answer to the 
prayer of aman. And that our most excellent translators thought 
they were employing a phraseology in accordance with that sense, 
seems evident from the fact that they have been almost universally 
thus understood.* 

VI. The absence of traditions, in other nations, commemorating 
such an event. 


‘‘ Why do we not find some notice of it in the traditions of other na- 
tions? Would not the world be likely to remember it, if such an event 


We find, however, nothing of the kind, not a shred of a record ; not the 
faintest traces of a tradition of such an event: a silence for which we 
find it difficult to account, except upon the above ground, that no such 
event ever occurred.”—Pp. 117-119. 


This is both strong assertion and strong inference. If we had 
preserved to us traditions unequivocally pointing to this great 
miracle, it would be powerful confirmation of the Scripture record. 
But we cannot argue, that conversely their absence or our igno- 
rance of them invalidates the authority of Scripture. But what is 
the probability that we should have inherited the knowledge of such 
a tradition, in case it had ever existed? By our commonly received 
chronology, the date of this event is fixed at about 1450 B. C. 
The earliest compiler of profane traditions whose works have 
come down to us lived about 450 B. C., leaving us the broad in- 
tervening space of ten unrecorded centuries. Easily, therefore, 
might the knowledge of an event so inexplicable to the heathen 
world, and of which no natural monuments, as of the flood, would 
be left remaining, become distorted beyond the power of recogni- 
tion, or wholly lost in the vicissitudes and skepticism of so many 
revolving ages. 

But does he who pronounces with so much assurance that no 
traces of such a tradition is anywhere to be found, profess to have 
compassed the knowledge of all traditions of all nations ‘—for its 
existence, however marred or corrupted, in one tribe however ob- 
scure, would outweigh its absence in all others. Has he critically 
analyzed them all, and traced accurately to their source all which 


* Hereto accords also the most ancient Latin version: ‘“ Non fuit antea nec 
postea tam longa dies, obediente Domino voci hominis, et pugnanti pro Israel.” 
+ The fables of the poets prior to Herodotus seldom aspire to the rank 
of historic tradition. 
Vox. V.—33 
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might be suspected to refer to this event? Till then we may safely 
affirm, only—‘‘ We do not find ;” and neither he nor another may 
assert that none such exists or has existed. 

We agree with Mr. Hopkins that the passage in Herodotus sup- 
posed by Homer to refer to this event is too remote, and appa- 
rently quite distinct from this. But we do not agree that there is 
the point at which to dismiss an investigation of this subject: for 
surely he could not have been unacquainted with another certain 
myth, the strongest, and if without any basis of fact, the most unac- 
countable of all that adorns the legendary lore of heathen anti- 
quity, and which does, in some of its prominent features, bear a 
striking resemblance to the phenomena of the miracle related in 
Joshua. 

In order to form a correct judgment of the points of resemblance 
or coincidence, we note, first, that to those who had no just notion 
of a Supreme Being who could wield the power implied in this 
miracle, and who could therefore know nothing of the cause, and 
would not be likely to apprehend the real nature of the occurrence ; 
whatever account they may have had of it would relate, not to the act 
itself—which is the principal and almost the only thing stated in 
Joshua—but to the effects of which they would be witnesses. 
2, We note, second, that as the motion of the heavenly bodies is 
not sensible, the sun might remain fixed for many hours without 
the idea ever occurring to their minds, that it was actually stopped 
in its course. The prolongation of the time, however, which it 
continued above the horizon would be apparent; and to account 
for the manifest irregularity, wild conjecture and frighted imagi- 
nation would bring their ready theories. 3. One of the most 
obvious effects would be the necessary increase of heat. This 
would cause the sensation, and might produce the ocular illusion, 
that the sun was nearer than usual tothe earth. And if the miracle 
occurred—which is probable—when the sun was declined toward 
the western horizon, and the moon was at the time near the meri- 
dian—which is also probable, as we shall presently see—this relative 
position of the two orbs would strongly tend to confirm such a 
notion. 4. An unusual disturbance of the equilibrium of the at- 
mosphere, producing violent storms accompanied with copious dis- 
charges of the electric fluid from the region of the clouds.* These 


* The storm of hail as mentioned in Joshua, science would teach us, with- 
out the aid of skepticism, to regard as the natural result of the sudden increase 
of heat; and the divine interference was, in shielding the Israelites from its 
strokes, and directing it to the discomfiture of their enemies. 
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are the principal phenomena that would attend such a miracle as 
is here supposed. 

Now, what says tradition ? or rather, what, of the many utterings 
of the hoary chronicler, escaping the wide mzlstrom of confusion 
and forgetfulness, and surviving the shocks of counter currents and 
dizzying eddies, of dashing cataracts and stagnant pools, in the long 
time-stream they have had to traverse, have, at length, surmount- 
ing every obstacle, floated out into the quieter sea of more certain 
knowledge, and approached the shore of this later world? And 
of these wrecks and fragments of a former world, now strewed 
along this extensive line of coast, what, within the limited compass 
of our survey, have we been able to disentangle from the rubbish, 
to determine its nature, and to re-integrate the fractured and time- 
worn parts, so as to affirm of this or that with proper assurance, 
We find, or, It cannot be found? Little wonder were it, if many 
things had been, of which there were now to us no discoverable 
whole, or even any distinguishable relic; and little, therefore, would 
it avail to our minds as argument against the truthfulness of Scrip- 
ture history, that profane tradition could not, out of its deep gulf 
of uncertainties, and against so many improbabilities, furnish a 
confirmation. But what do “we find?” It was fabled, that in the 
far time the chariot of Phoebus was committed for a day to the 
guidance of his youthful son. The fiery coursers mount the skies 
with their wonted ardor. Soon aware of the absence of their right- 
ful master, and spurning the authority of puerile ambition, they 
became more than ever impatient of control. Lifted to so dizzy 
a height, the untried charioteer becomes weak and at length stiff 
with fear. The reins slacken upon the backs of the celestial 
steeds, now full heated by the arduous labor of the morning. At 
the touch, they dash wildly away from the accustomed track and 
wander at large (“‘exspatiuntur equi”) over the wide scope of 
heaven (“per auras ignote regionis.”) After coursing through 
all the region of the fixed stars, thawing from the torpidity of his 
eternal winter the serpent that surrounds the pole; frightening the 
solemn Bodtes, with the lumber of his huge wagon, to an undigni- 
fied attempt to run; and spreading consternation through all the 
upper air, they at length come plunging precipitously earthward 
(‘‘ per decliva viasque precipites spatio terre propriore feruntur ;””) 
and the moon sees with astonishment the horses of her brother 
taking their diurnal course beneath her own (“‘infertusque suzs 
fraternos currere luna admiratur equos.”) Earth now becomes 
sensible to the disorder of heaven. Her clouds first are dissolved 
in vapor ; the mountain tops begin to burn ; the surface everywhere 
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is dry and cracked; the herbage is withered and parched; the 
forests, instead of a protecting shade, afford material to the confla- 
gration; cities and nations seem devoted with the general ruin; 
the fountains are slaked; the rivers decrease; old ocean is con- 
tracted in his bed beyond the power of the sea-god to resist, and 
through the yawning caverns the upper light surprises the gloomy 
sovereign of the shades and his dusky mate in the abodes of Tar- 
tarus. The omnipotent Jupiter now from his lofty throne “ con- 
sulting the sum of things,” sends forth the winged thunderbolt, 
and strikes the hapless youth “at the same time from the chariot 
and from life.”* 

Here, then, is a tradition, in which, when we have made due 
allowance for the exaggerations of licensed antiquity, for the facti- 
tious ornaments of poetic imaginings, and the errors that would of 
necessity attach to any explanation of such an event which failed 
to apprehend its real nature, we shall recognize all the principal 
features which a tradition of this miracle could be expected to con- 
tain :—the protraction of the day, (evidently implied ;) the increase 
of heat, (most conspicuously stated ;) the apparent proximity of the 
sun to the earth, and finally the storm with thunder and lightning. 
Even for the deluge, a retributive judgment of heaven so stupen- 
dous and awful; of which the real nature, the author, the ultimate 
cause of the agency, were clearly understood by all the surviving 
inhabitants of the earth; and of which, its own monumental evi- 
dence is everywhere imprinted on the surface of the earth to the 
present day: in all which particulars it differs from the miracle 
under consideration, and gains a probabilty of remembrance a 
thousand fold stronger—yet even for this, we challenge the produc- 
tion of traditional testimony more clear and satisfactory. 

VII. The next difficulty is found in the geographical position of 
Joshua relatively to Gibeon. The battle had gained a point to the 
westward of Gibeon, the distance of, perhaps, ‘“‘ eighteen or twenty 
miles.” The time must have been late in the afternoon. How, 
then, could the sun stand “over Gibeon?—The sun could have 
been over Gibeon only in the morning.” —Pp. 122, 123. 

Very true ; and if the text had said over Gibeon, it were quite a 
different thing. But take the facts as above stated, in which we 
agree with Mr. Hopkins, Joshua then sees the day well-nigh gone 
and much of the appointed labor unaccomplished. The mountains 
to the west and the north of him are beginning to throw their dark 


* Vide Ov. Met., lib. 2. The localities specified in this tradition range from 
Asia Minor to Gaul,—places so far west, the sun would be considerably 
higher than in Judea. 
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shadows across the valley in which the battle was raging. East- 
ward, the mountain of Gibeon lifts itself full and clear into the 
blaze of setting day. He turns his eye southward, and the moon, 
higher up in the heavens, is looking down into the valley of Ajalon, 
In his zeal and in the might of faith he cries “to the Lord,”— 
‘‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ;” that is, let thy light continue 
to rest upon Gibeon.—‘ And thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed.” If we knew nothing 
of the geography of the country, the language would require us to 
suppose the very relative position that is now given. We have 
read that this preposition, upon, once gave rise to an elaborate dis- 
cussion by all the learned jurists that attend on the two highest 
courts jn the British empire, to determine whether it meant before, 
or after ; and it gained a different decision from each of the august 
benches. It was not argued at that time, whether it might also 
signify over. 

VIII. That “it is not once referred to in all the subsequent Scriptures. 
.... Why is it nowhere noticed? Why is it not once alluded to by 
those who so often and faithfully reminded Isragl of the great and 
mighty works which God had wrought for their deliverance and 
for their defense ?”—-Pp. 123, 124. 


And when he comes to the third chapter of Habakkuk, in which 
the prophet is celebrating the majesty of the Almighty, and reads 
in verse 11, “The sun and moon stood still in their habitation,” 
this modern Daniel finds a key to the whole problem. This 
“ should not be thought to have had a reference to an event which 
actually took place,” but the prophet having made the expression, 
then afterward ‘the author of the Book of Jasher finds the glow- 
ing description in Habakkuk of the conquest of Canaan, and 
selecting the startling declaration in verse 11, clothes zt in his own 
language, and makes it the theme of a short poem. Afterward, a 
transcriber of the sacred volume, or of the Book of Joshua, when 
he arrives at the place in the narrative where we find the extract, 
took the liberty to introduce the whole passage from the Book of 
Jasher.” If the name were not so unpardonable, we would say, 
this quite out-Strausses Strauss. 

It were gratuitous to attempt a refutation of this pleasant fancy. 
But a word further of verse 11. ‘‘ No one,” the writer asserts, 
‘< supposes for a moment, that a single one of the remaining decla- 
rations (of this chapter) ever referred to a transaction which at any 
time literally occurred.” We confess we do not understand that 
part of the hermeneutic science which would teach, that a pro- 
phet of the Most High could occupy a whole chapter in extolling 
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the majesty and glory of His acts on the earth, and not employ a 
single expression which could for a moment be supposed to have 
reference to any act that ever transpired! We boldly affirm, that 
could such a chapter be found in the Bible, it could convey no 
possible instruction to the mind of man. It were unmeaning jargon. 

We take the whole of the chapter to be not literal historic de- 
scription, but full of allusion, in the native style of the Oriental 
hyperbole, to facts which had “‘literally occurred.” Nay, the writer 
himself, forgetting the ground he had taken, immediately after, as 
we have already quoted, supposes the chapter to contain a “ de- 
scription of the conquest of Canaan.” And who, indeed, can read, 
“Thou didst walk through the sea with thy horses, through the 
heap of great waters,” without remembering that under the symbol 
of a pillar of fire He led the Israelitish host “into the midst of the 
sea on the dry ground; and the waters were a wall to them on the 
right hand, and on the left?” (‘‘ He made the waters to stand as @ 
heap,” Psa. lxxviii, 13.) Or, ‘The mountains saw thee and they 
trembled,” and it should not recall the imposing scene of Sinai? We 
claim the allusions.in these passages to be clear beyond a rational 
dispute. Others are equally evident. Let us now inquire for our 
author’s own canon of interpretation, which he propounds with the 
following emphasis: ‘‘We shall insist on stretching one and the 
same line of interpretation on the passage under present consider- 
ation (verse 11) that we use for the rest of the chapter.” By this 
law, verse 11 must also be an allusion to fact. Or will he apply 
the expunging process again? And if so, what becomes of the 
Book of Jasher? -”T'were too dear to sacrifice so beautiful a theory.* 

IX. Chapter ninth returns upon the difficulties connected with 
verse 15; but as no new points of argument are presented, we shall 
not dwell upon it. 

We have now fully, we believe, and fairly presented the list of 
arguments arrayed against this passage in all the essential parts in 
detail. It will be observed that most of them are negative, and if 
admitted, prove nothing against the genuineness of the passage. 
Two points, only, have a positive bearing against it. The one is 
No. VII, respecting the position of Joshua relatively to Gibeon ; 
the other, which is several times recurred to, is the difficulty, verse 
15, which has no connection with the miracle at all. This diffi- 
culty remains, nor is it any part of our task, on the present occa- 


* Isaiah xxviii, 21, is by some supposed to allude to this miracle ; but this is 
not so clear. The undoubted allusion in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xlvi, 4) is, to 
us Protestants, only evidence of its existence in the text before the date of that 
writing. 
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sion, to remove it. A conjecture, however, is present to our mind 
which will add to the much that has been said on the subject. 
It is evident that the army frequently encamped elsewhere than at 
Gilgal. In verse 21, it is said: ‘“‘ And all the people returned to 
the camp to Joshua, at Mannedah, zn peace ;” that is, unmolested 
by the enemy. Might not the original word, in verse 15, have 
been pibwa (beshalom) instead of n3>3n (hagilgalah?) Should a 
transcriber find this word obscured, he might, from the identity of 
verse 43 in all the rest, have innocently introduced this latter word. 
The original sense of the verse would then be, simply, that they 
were left for the night in undisputed possession of the field. Or, 
and to which our mind inclines the rather, taking n3>3 (hagil- 
galah) to signify, as Josephus interprets it, (Ant. Jud. 5, 1, 11,) 
liberty, read itas acommon noun. The sense is then very much 
as before. We only propose these as conjectures, and claim for 
them nothing more than plausibility. ‘The more common opinion 
is, that a copy of verse 43 has been erroneously transferred to this 
place. This is not improbable; but whatever the truth may be, 
the difficulty in this sense yet remains, while the three preceding 
verses, . distinct from this in every way, rest, for aught we have 
yet seen, on the same basis as formerly. 

As to the Book of Jasher, we think that neither Mr. Hopkins 
nor we know much about it. We incline to another opinion than 
that given above; one which has been supported: by great names, 
and is favored by the interpretations of the Rabbins ; but it cannot 
be demonstrated. 

It is worth our while to bear in mind the origin of this doubt; 
that it forms a consistent part of a system of philosophy, which, 
setting forth from the abstractional intellectualities of Kant, and 
traversing the wide desert of rationalism, is now arriving in the 
very heart of a novel and unacknowledged skepticism: so the 
nineteenth century exhibits the strange phenomenon of a pro- 
fessed believer in Christianity writing a ‘‘ Life of Christ,” without 
once admitting the idea of a miracle being wrought by the Son of 
God. What cannot be explained away as natural, is found incon- 
sistent, and rejected. May Heaven protect the American Churches 
from the infection of such philosophies ! 

The article of Professor Hengstenberg, which seems to have been 
the germ of the one we are considering, we have not had the fortune 
to meet with; but we take it for granted that his disciple has not only 
presented the virtue of his arguments, but has strengthened and illus- 
trated them with ten additional years of doubtful study. 
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Art. III.—1. The History of the Popes, from the Foundation of 
the See of Rome to the Present Time. By Arcu1paLp Bower, 
Esq., formerly Professor of Rhetoric, History, and Philosophy, 
at Rome. London. 1750. 


2. A Compendious History of the Popes. By C. W. F. Watcu, 
D. D., Professor of Divinity and Philosophy at Gottingen. 
London. 1759. 


3. The History of Popedom. Written in High Dutch, by Samve. 
Purrenporr. London. 1691. 


4. Critica Historico-Cronilogica in Universos Annales Ecclesias- 
ticos Eminentissimi et Reverendissimi Cesaris Cardinalis Ba- 
ronit, auctore R. P. Antonio Paai, Doct. Theol. Ordinis Mino- 
rem Convent. S. Francisci Antverpie. 1727. 


5. Biblia Gregoriana seu Commentaria Textuum Scripture 
Sacra, S. Gregorii, Pape I., Auguste Vindelicorum et, Grecit, 
Sumptibus. P.M. & J. Hazrepum. 1731. 


6. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. By Grorce CamPpBELL, 
D. D., Principal of Marischal College, &c., &c. London. 1834. 


7. Ecclesiastical Histories of Mosheim, Haweis, &c., &-c. 


Rome was the birth-place of Gregory the Great, but not the 
Rome of the Augustan age. The place was indeed the same, and 
the walls which then inclosed millions of the proud hearts of the 
glorious empire yet remained ; but what availed this, when the in- 
domitable courage was gone? Cities, nations, and ages are indi- 
vidualized and distinguished by the genius of their people, far more 
than by splendid edifices, or creations of art; and when the spirit 
of the masses has changed, we may truly say, They are not the 
same. 

Italy was mostly subject to a Lombard king, and Rome, al- 
though yet under the rule of the emperor of the East, was the 
wretched victim of many miseries. ‘The noble families of the 
empire had survived the chaos of civiliaed and barbarian life of 
the fifth century, only to be subject to insult and poverty in the 
sixth. Poverty indeed! not alone as to worldly goods, but in re- 
spect to the more enduring riches of the intellect and heart. Dis- 
order reigned—wickedness triumphed—love expired ! 

The religion of Christ, which had long been the state religion, 
was by this time much corrupted, though it retained something of 
its original power. The bishops, who were scattered here and 
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there in the churches, had assumed the power exercised by secular 
rulers, and, by becoming swallowed up in the affairs of this world, 
too often neglected those of the next. Of the principal sees, 
those of Rome and Constantinople stood highest, and next in order 
came those of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The bishops 
of these sees were elected by the joint votes of the clergy and 
the people, and held their offices for life, or until they were de- 
prived of their high privileges by reason of some misdemeanor of 
their own, or personal feelings of others. Over the humbler cen- 
tres of religious influence, both Rome and Constantinople looked 
with paternal and ambitious eyes, each longing to become the 
great centre of the ecclesiastical system of the age. 

Such were the obvious relations of things; but, when viewed in 
connection with the national powers, the phase, it must be confessed, 
was darker still. Barbarism advanced rapidly. The Lombards, 
little better than the rude Goths, spread their ravages, and burned 
and slaughtered at the very gates of Rome. The emperors of the 
East attempted in vain to resist them, for they themselves were 
weak and fast dying away. A sort of government was instituted 
over the part of Italy still in their power, through an officer called 
the exarch, whose residence was at Ravenna; but it was nearly 
nominal, since that functionary could poast little money and less 
power. When, however, we speak of the Lombards and the Ro- 
mans, we mean not that there was really a very great difference 
between them in point of refinement, for truly the successors of 
the civilized and patriotic citizens of the empire were like them 
but in name. Romans and Lombards were nearly the same: not 
utterly uncivilized, nor without hope. ‘The conquerors had melted 
down into the same mass with the conquered, and had adopted 
their religion, or rather made a religious compromise, for there 
was little difference between the Christianity and the heathenism 
of that age. Wonderful conversions of whole nations happened 
then, and miracles multiplied on every hand. Ignorance, too, 
failed not to be present, with all the evils which swell her train. 
St. Jerome, ’tis said, was whipped in a dream by the devil because 
he read Cicero; the Council of Carthage prohibited the bishops 
from reading any heathen book; and as few applied themselves to 
study except the clergy, who themselves knew little or nothing, 
the amount of available learning was small indeed. On this point 
we refer the reader to the following extract from a book on “ Pope- 
dom,” written by Samuel Puffendorf, in 1690, who thus quaintly 
elucidates the matter :— 
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“This ignorance, accompanied afterward with so insupportable a 
pedantry, was promoted by different causes ; one of the chiefest where- 
of was the invasion of a no less warlike than ignorant people, in the 
western provinces of the Roman empire, which for some ages, during 
an unsettled and inconstant government, felt nothing but cruel wars, 
terrible disorders, spoiling, ravaging, and laying waste of whole coun- 
tries; and in a word, all the miseries that are the necessary conse- 
quences of a barbarous government. Whereas the Muses and Liberal 
Sciences are the daughters of peace and prosperity ; but in the hurly- 
burlies and tumults of war, books are a dead ware, and shall lie long 
enough on the hands of those that have °em. Schools and academies 
are then like wildernesses, either quite empty, or haunted by none but 
wild beasts ; and the gentlemen of the long robe will rather choose to 
shoulder a musquet than trudge to Westminster Hall with a green bag 
under their arms: so that, in such times, the poor professors, school- 
masters, &c., have nothing to do but to shut up their shops, pack up 
their goods, and be gone, especially when the victorious enemy has no 
knowledge of letters, and as little esteem or kindness for them.” 


About, or a little before, this time, men began to separate them- 
selves from the rest of the world by retiring into monasteries ; thus 
commencing that mode of life which plays so conspicuous a part 
in succeeding histories, and which has continued to exist even to 
the present. In these convents, the little knowledge of the age 
was collected together; but covered as it was with bigotry and 
superstition, it did hurt, rather than good, to those who tried its 
shallow depths. The writings of the fathers were held in high 
esteem, and carefully copied, though with more than commenda- 
ble zeal, for often were the precious relics of earlier ages erased 
to give place to them.* 

Such was the state of things when Gregory first opened his 
eyes upon this world, in the year of our Lord 544 or’5. He was 
descended from one of the most illustrious families in Rome, being 
the great grandson of Pope Felix IJ., who was of a senatorian 
family. He was educated as much as might be, in that age, being 
well yersed in grammar, rhetoric, and logic, as also no stranger 
to the principles of honor, morality, and religion. From his 
connection with the state, he found it necessary also to study Ro- 
man jurisprudence, in which he became well versed. Coming into 
public life at the proper age, his abilities and prudence, being far 
above those of his companions, caused him to rise rapidly in the 
esteem of all, until his integrity and name becoming known to the 
emperor Justin, he was appointed governor of his native city. 
Rome at this time was surrounded by a victorious and implacable 


* Haweis’s Eccles. Hist. 
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enemy, against whom Gregory had to exert all his abilities, both 
natural and acquired.* At one time we find him making goéd use 
of his skill in jurisprudence to gain his ends; at another he moves 
the people by eloquence which was simple and unaffected, but yet 
possessing in no small degree the power of exciting the feelings. 
By these endeavors he many times saved the city from the enemy 
without, and from famine within, for want of food was no uncom- 
mon affliction in that time of apprehension and turmoil. Gregory’s 
exertions to remedy these evils, being great and efficient, gave 
universal satisfaction, not only to the emperor, but to the senate 
and people of Rome. At this time,t his father dying, left to him 
an immense property, with which, in his zeal for religion, he 
founded seven monasteries, six in Sicily, and one in his own city, 
dedicated to St. Andrew. Into this latter he himself retired, after 
a time, having found that power, and grandeur, worldly business, 
and the praise of men, had an influence to efface the religious sen- 
timents imbibed from his cradle. Under St. Valentius, who was 
appointed abbot of St. Andrew’s by himself, he began the life of a 
monk ; in which capacity his native powers gained him many ad- 
mirers; for, banishing from his mind all thoughts of the world 
and its cares, he sought spirituality through meditation and prayer. 
He was truly a monk, living only upon legumes, and even eating 
sparingly of these, until his abstinence proved too much for his 
constitution, and his health failed rapidly. His friends now came 
to his aid, and persuaded him to remit many of his fasts, and pre- 
serve his life for the good of all. 

We must allow that the monk Gregory was deeply religious, 
‘desirous of serving God in spirit and in truth. The life of a 
governor was not suited to his disposition ; for, on account of his 
naturally-excellent heart and lively temperament, the spirit of the 
socialities of the world had undue power over him. As to his 
tendency to fall into those enterprises which were not in them- 
selves sinful, but which lead to error, his after life will furnish ex- 
amples. Suffice it to say, that he possessed stern determination 
and good judgment, but they had to do battle with the superstitions 
and misdirected religious sentiments of the age—which conflicts 
too often injured rather than nourished the real goodness of the 
man. Still he was far above his cotemporaries as it respects the 
kindlier feelings of the soul; and on account of these, he will 
always merit the praise of the true philanthropist. ‘To say that all 
his honors came in virtue of his zeal for the public good is not too 


* Bower’s Hist. Popes, vol. ii, p. 463. ¢ About A. D. 578. 
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much; in this he will bear comparison with the great of any age, 
not excepting our own glorious times. 

As might be expected, the convent walls could not long contain 
him, for Pope Pelagius having need of a trusty person to act as 
nuncio and advocate at the court of the emperor at Constantinople, 
called Gregory from his obscurity, and committed to him the busi- 
ness of announcing his election, and gaining, if possible, some aid 
against tle fury of the Lombards. In order to this he was or- 
dained deacon, and, with his responsibilities thus increased, he ap- 
peared at Constantinople. The emperor Tiberius and his favorites 
soon detected the rare qualities of the new comer, who rose rapid- 
ly in their esteem through his courtly conduct and modest behavior. 
The bishops even, who always looked upon the nuncios of the 
pope with jealousy, could not but love him, and evidenced their 
affection by outward acts. Still he did not escape every difficulty, 
for a dispute arose between him and Eutychius, of Constantinople, 
on the question whether the resurrection body was palpable. 
Eutychius sustained the negative, whom Gregory vigorously op- 
posed ; and the question being discussed before Tiberius, the de- 
cision was in favor of Gregory, the book written by his opponent 
upon the question being at the same time condemned to the flames. 

Gregory remained at Constantinople about five years, that is, 
from A. D. 579 to 584, when Pope Pelagius, needing the services 
of his eminent nuncio in another business, recalled him, and sent 
another in his place. Among the many things which Gregory 
brought away from the imperial city was an arm of the apostle 
St. Andrew, and the head of St. Luke. These relics are now ex- 
posed to adoration in Rome, the arm being in the monastery of St. 
Andrew, and the head in the church of St. Peter.* 

Immediately upon his return, Gregory requests permission to 
retire again to his monastery, which is reluctantly granted by the 
pope, who, however, made use of him as private secretary after 
his retirement. Soon he is chosen abbot, and in this new station 
he exacts from the monks all that strictness in observance of rules 
which had characterized himself. Never, perhaps, were the laws 
of monastic life better enforced; and if fasting, flagellation, and 
seclusion from the world, could make saints, then there were saints 
in St. Andrew’s. Thus time rolled on, without the occurrence of 
any matter to disturb the peace or excite the interest of the people, 
except it may have been the incursions of the Lombards, or the 
pressing necessity for food among the masses in the city, until the 


* Bower’s Hist. Popes, vol. ii, p. 467. 
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report was spread that Pope Pelagius was no more. Perhaps we 
are mistaken, but the probabilities are vastly in favor of the idea 
that the people rejoiced in the event ; for there was one to whom 
they looked with great expectations, whom they hoped to see in the 
chair of St. Peter. That one was Gregory; and in consonance 
with their wishes, he received the votes of the senate, the clergy, 
and the people. This happened in the year of our Lord 590.* 
The newly-elected pope was looked upon by the people “as an 
angel in the form of a man, sent down from heaven to comfort, as« 
‘sist, and relieve the city, then miserably distressed without by a 
barbarous enemy, and visited within by a dreadful famine, and a 
more dreadful plague.” Gregory was, however, very backward 
in accepting the great honor which his admirers so unanimously 
bestowed. He felt, or affected to feel, that he could not perform 
the weighty duties of the station; and therefore without loss of 
time wrote to the emperor Mauricius, who had succeeded Tibe- 
rius, earnestly entreating to be released from the obligation. The 
letter, however, never reached Constantinople, having been inter- 
cepted by the governor of Rome, who took upon himself the busi- 
ness of writing to the emperor, and making known the wishes of 
the people. Gregory, thinking all would turn out as he desired, 
remained in his monastery until the epistle of Mauricius, confirm- 
ing the election, arrived. Thus far matters had gone against him; 
but, determining to free himself if possible, he fled to the forests, 
and remained concealed for some time in a cave. Some authori- 
ties say that he was carried past the guards of the city gate ina 
basket, which is quite probable, as a strict watch was kept to pre- 
vent his escape. His flight, however, did not avail him, for he 
was shortly discovered, carried in triumph back to the city, and, 
without stopping, to St. Peter’s, where he was ordained, and Gre- 
gory, the abbot, became Gregory I., the pope. 

Having now followed this celebrated personage from his youth 
up to the high office of supreme pontiff, or, in the language of 
Rome, vicegerent of Christ, we will turn to the real object of our 
article, which was to investigate certain acts of Gregory as it re- 
spects their bearing upon the Roman Catholic Church and doc- 
trines. Gregory, it is well known, is received as one among the 
many saints of that proud and wicked system of pseudo-religion ; 
and if we can show that their acts have been, and are, in direct 
contradiction to the doings and faith of their much-honored father 
of the sixth century, and also that he was often inconsistent with 


* An. Pagi, Crit. in Annal. Baronii, tom. ii, p. 689. 
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his declared belief, we shall have accomplished our object. Far 
be it from us to pick flaws where none appear; but the sins in the 
present case are too apparent to be passed by. We must remem- 
ber, however, that in spite of his errors, Gregory had at heart a 
store of good feelings, which are sufficient to redeem him from the 
just odium attached to many of his followers. No sooner was the 
ordination completed, than, according to custom, the new pope 
drew up his confession of faith, and sent it to the other patriarchs, 
viz., to the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. In this confession, he professed to receive the four 
Gospels, the first four councils, to reverence the fifth, and to con- 
demn the three chapters. He adds, ‘‘ Whoever presumes to loosen 
the persons whom the councils have bound, or to bind those whom 
the councils have loosened, destroys himself and not them.” Thus 
is it apparent that even in the sixth century the authority of coun- 
cils was equal to that of the Holy Scriptures. We shall find 
Gregory acting up to this belief. The three chapters which he 
professed to condemn were the writings of three prelates, Theo- 
dore of Mopsuetia, Theodoret of Cyrus, and Ibas of Edessa, which 
had been pronounced orthodox by the fourth general or eecumenical 
council, that convened at Chalcedon; but by reason of their 
favoring the Nestorian doctrines, they gave offense to Theodore, 
bishop of Cesarea, who was a Monophysite, and attached to Ori- 
gen; who, therefore, persuaded the emperor to condemn and efface 
that part of the acts of the council which related to these writings. 
This act of the emperor was vigorously opposed by the bishop of 
Rome, and other sees, but in vain; for power effected what reason- 
ing could not do, and Vigilius, who was then bishop of Rome, 
having consented to condemn, his successors afterward followed 
his example.* Several bishops in Italy, and some in Spain and 
Gaul, united also in the condemnation ; but those of Istria could 
not be persuaded to act with the others. To reconcile them to 
this measure was therefore the first business of Gregory. ‘T’o ac- 
complish it, he summoned a council to be held at Rome, and per- 
suaded the emperor Mauricius to furnish him with an order to 
oblige the Istrian bishops to attend. Having obtained the wished- 
for order, he dispatched it immediately to Serverus, the metropoli- 
tan of Istria, and by it summoned him, and those under him, to 
assemble in council at Rome.t The bishops assembled, but not 
at Rome; for seeing clearly their way of escape, they drew up 
memorials to the emperor, in which they declared they still held 


* Mosheim, vol. i, p. 426. + Pagi, in Annales Baronii, tom. ii, pp. 690, 691. 
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the faith taught them by Vigilius—that an order from himself had 
been surreptitiously obtained by their enemies for their attendance— 
and that if they should condemn the three chapters the people 
would decline their communion. ‘The emperor, understanding the 
matter, and fearing lest the churches should desert him for the 
Lombards, dispatched a letter to Pope Gregory, which contained 


the following :— 


‘As your holiness is well acquainted with the present state and 
confusion of affairs in Italy, and sensible that we must in prudence 
comply with the times, we command your holiness to give no further 
trouble to the Istrian bishops, but allow them to live undisturbed till it 
shall please God to settle these parts in peace and tranquillity.” 


How different this from the conduct of later rulers, who have 
“‘cringed before” and “‘servilely adored” the pope of Rome! 
Romish writers, in commenting upon this matter, do not fail to 
abhor the tyranny of Mauricius, who so grievously insulted the 
vicegerent of Christ as to command him to cease unnecessary 
persecution. Yet Gregory himself did not seem to think that the 
emperor had transcended his powers, for he talks of writing again 
to his ‘‘ most serene lords” on the same subject. Whether he 
did or not, we cannot tell; but certain we are that the Istrian 
bishops gained their cause. Having failed in this, Gregory looked 
toward certain heretics in Africa, called Donatists, whom he suc- 
ceeded in persecuting, causing their aged and revered primate to 
be deposed. He even advises force to be used in compelling the 
heretics to receive the true faith. With the Jews, however, he 
acts very differently, so much did he depend upon intrigue and 
policy ; for while he prescribes force for the former class, he wins 
the latter by rewards—neither of which methods could make true 
converts. ‘This he seemed to know, for he said that “‘ conversions 
owing to force are never sincere.” 

We next find him striving to correct the many abuses which had 
crept into the church, and the want of discipline among the monks. 
Many who had once retired from the world, had again returned to 
its pleasures, had left their monasteries, and married. This, in 
the eyes of the pope, was a grievous sin not to be endured; so 
he requested, importuned, and commanded the erring ones to re- 
turn again within the walls from which they had escaped. Rules, 
also, were made and applied, which effectually remedied the evil. 
But the clergy, too, were all gone astray, for incontinency and 
simony were vices of every day. Against these rapidly-increas- 


ing abuses, Gregory brought forth all his forces, and finally con- 
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quered ; but, in so doing, he riveted firmer and faster the duty of 
celibacy upon the Roman priesthood. We know indeed, by good 
authority, that it was his opinion that the custom should never have 
been begun; but because councils had commanded and popes 
concurred, he must not swerve from the established rule. How 
plainly do we see in this the elements of the bigotry and obstinate 
ignorance of later times! The earthly greatness of the Papacy is 
certainly owing, in a great degree, to a rigid adherence to certain 
principles ; but when the principles are wrong, it follows necessa- 
rily that the fruit will be bad, and in such case, adherence gives 
but deformity. The ‘mystery of iniquity,” which had begun to 
work even in the apostolic age, had now spread far and wide, and, 
like poison introduced into some blood-vessel of the human sys- 
tem, it had run from vein to vein of the great Christian body, until 
disease, deformity, and death were the consequences. Still its 
action was insidious and slow, deceiving even the righteous, until 
in the course of centuries its power became exceedingly great—its 
results “sensual and devilish.” 

About this time the Lombards were converted through the influ- 
ence of their queen, who was already a Catholic. This necessa- 
rily added to the influence and power of the pope. The see of 
Rome had now the direct oversight of the religious interests of all 
Italy, Sicily, and indirectly of France, and other parts; but the 
East looked to Constantinople for aid, while Ireland, which con- 
tained flourishing churches, relied upon neither. ‘This was the 
relation of things while Gregory lived ; but with him commenced 
the supremacy of Rome, for he labored incessantly for the increase 
of the power of his see. St. Peter was to be honored by the sub- 
jection of all men to himself, and no means were left untried to 
succeed in this particular. We must not expect, however, in 
Gregory, great crimes for the accomplishment of this. It was too 
early in history, and he had too little power. What he did was 
done secretly, and without pretension. Still he maintained that 
he had the right of re-examining the causes that had been decided 
by the metropolitans, and of reversing their decisions by the au- 
thority of St. Peter. 

In attempting to exercise this assumed right upon one Maximus, 
bishop of Salona, he met with much opposition. Maximus had 
been duly elected bishop, but Gregory, for reasons of his own, de- 
clared the election null, and signified to the clergy of Salona, that 
they could not choose a bishop without his permission. Unexpect- 
edly, the emperor gave permission to Maximus to accept the office, 
so that the pope was brought in direct opposition to Mauricius, 
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his most serene lord. Had this happened in later days, the pope 
would have triumphed; but, as it was, Gregory gave in, and all 
seemed settled. But this would not do: Maximus was summoned 
to appear at Rome to be tried for simony, sacrilege, and other 
crimes laid to his charge. ‘To this, however, he paid no regard ; 
and as a consequence was excommunicated. This, too, did not 
avail, for Maximus was bishop still; and moreover he contrived to 
accuse Gregory of being accessory to the death of one Malcus, a 
bishop. This coming before Mauricius, he refused to have anything 
to do with the matter, and turned it all over to the exarch Callinicus. 
He having chosen Marinianus, bishop of Ravenna, as arbitrator, 
Maximus repaired thither, and having asked the pardon of the 
pope, as was adjudged, they parted in peace. We wonder whether 
Gregory VII. would have settled the matter in this way? 

About this time two ecclesiastics were tried at Constantinople 
for heresy, and having been found guilty, one of them, Anastasius 
by name, was cruelly beaten with cudgels. This coming to the 
ears of the pope, he wrote to the patriarch of the imperial city, 
and complained against the introduction of such a new and barba- 
rous kind of punishment. John the patriarch, not liking this inter- 
meddling with his affairs, resented it by neglecting to return an 
answer in any way to the epistle. Nothing disconcerted, Gregory 
wrote another letter upon the same subject, which was answered, 
but in no very graceful manner. Indeed, it is supposed that the 
patriarch committed the business to some layman, who tried his 
skill in satisfying the pope of Rome. Gregory, however, perse- 
vering, wrote again, and in his letter we find the following: ‘ Your 
fraternity knows what is said in the canons, of bishops who cause 
themselves to be feared by blows: we are pastors, and not execu- 
tioners. You cannot be a stranger to what an excellent preacher 
said: Preach the word, &c., reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.* But to recur to blows, and with blows 
require men to believe, is a new and unheard-of method of preach- 
ing.” Jt seems not very plain how Romanists can reconcile this 
doctrine with the actual practice of later popes. 

The two presbyters who were condemned at Constantinople, 
having repaired to Rome, were there absolved, so well did the 
creed of the two churches agree. Indeed, what was heresy at 
Rome was the Catholic faith at Constantinople, and vice versa. 

The emperor Mauricius, finding that the soldiers began to desert 
his army, and become monks, issued an order forbidding any to do 


* Second Epistle to Timothy iv, 2. 
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so until their time of service was fully expired. Gregory, as he 
was commanded, made known this edict to all in his region, and 
then, having performed that part of his duty, immediately sent to 
Constantinople a letter, from which we make extracts for present 
and future use :— 


“Your late constitution has given me, I ingenuously own it to my 
lords, (Mauricius and his son Theodocius,) the greatest uneasiness, 
seeing the way to heaven is thereby shut up to many, and what has 
been hitherto lawful, is thereby made henceforth unlawful—But what 
am I who thus address my lords? I am but dust—I am but a worm. 
But nevertheless, as I apprehend the law to be displeasing to God, the 
author of all things, I cannot conceal from my lords what I think. 
Power was given to my lords over all men, that such as desire to live 
well might be helped and encouraged ; that the way to heaven might 
be widened, and the earthly kingdom might be made subservient to 
the kingdom of heaven.—It is indeed a matter of grief and sorrow, that 
men should be withheld from leaving the world when the end of the 
world is at hand.* I indeed, who am subject to command, ego equidem 
jussioni subjectus, have caused the said law to be transmitted into dif- 
ferent parts of the world; but as I apprehend it to be displeasing to 
God, I could not help acquainting therewith my most serene lords. 
And now I have on both sides discharged my duty: on the one I have 
yielded obedience to the emperor, and on the other, spoken my mind 
with openness and freedom.”—Greg., 1. 2, Ep. 62. 


This letter was not sent directly to Mauricius, but was delivered 
to the emperor through his favorite physician, to whom the pope 
writes in the following manner: ‘‘ My tongue cannot well express 
the many benefits which I have received of the Almighty, and of 
my most serene lord the emperor, and in what other manner can 
I acknowledge them, but by loving the very ground he treads !” 

Does not Gregory here acknowledge that he as pope had no 
secular power, but could only use persuasion and plain declaration 
of duty to gain a cause? It is very evident that he knew no power 
above that of the emperor, nor had the thought of the emperor’s 
being obliged to bow to his see ever entered his mind. Should 
the reader not think the above to be sufficient authority for this con- 
clusion, he may refer to the second, thirtieth, and sixty-third of 
Gregory’s Epistles for further confirmation. These Epistles are 
largely quoted by Dr. George Campbell in his Lectures on Eccle- 
siastical History.t 


* It was an opinion then in vogue that the world would come to an end when 
the empire did; and as that seemed sinking fast, the time of the end seemed 
near. 

t See Lecture xv, p. 279. 
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It was early seen that there was a strange inconsistency between 
the doctrines and actions of Gregory and those of later popes, and 
to remedy the deficiency, two forged bulls were produced, which 
were distinctly in favor of the Papal supremacy. ‘The forgers, 
however, did the business in a bungling manner, for one of the bulls 
was signed by bishops who never existed, as also by those who had 
died before the bull purported to have been drawn up. The style 
and manner of both would, without any other aid, settle the ques- 
tion that they were not from Gregory; for in one he is made to 
say that Christ has entailed upon his see “‘ power over all things 
and persons,” and in the other we find the following, far too pro- 
fane and antichristian for the character of Gregory :— 


“Tf any king, bishop, or judge shall presume to infringe the decrees 
of our apostolic authority, or transgress this our command, let him be 
deprived of his honor and dignity; let him be cut off from the com- 
munion of the church; let him be loaded with all the anathemas and 
curses that have been thundered against infidels and heretics since the 
creation of the world to the present time; let him for ever be damned 
in the bottom of hell, in inferno inferiori, with Judas, the betrayer of 
our Lord.”—Bower’s Hist. of Popes, p. 501. 


We have no hesitation in declaring that these words never were 
written by Gregory, and should have had none had we not known 
that they have been clearly proven to be forgeries by two eminent 
divines, viz.: Launois, in Diff. de Prince St. Medard, and Du Pin, 
de Antiq. Ecc]. Discep. Dissert. 

About this time the bishop of Constantinople assumed the title 
of cecumenical or universal patriarch; and Gregory, fearing lest 
he should make his power equal to his name, with policy, deter- 
mined to object to the title. He instantly, therefore, dispatched a 
messenger to Constantinople with letters to his nuncio, charging 
him, “‘as he tendered the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free,” to use his utmost exertions with the court and the bishop to 
procure the abolishment of so proud, profane, and antichristian 
title. All these commands his nuncio obeyed so far as was in his 
power, but without effect; for the patriarch could not be made to 
understand how his title could give umbrage to his brother in Christ, 
the pope of Rome. He asserted, moreover, that as the honor was 
conferred upon himself and his successors by a council, if he should 
lay it aside, his successors would not. The emperor and empress, 
with their court, in addition, asserted that they would have nothing 
to do with the affair; so that the nuncio had little good news for 
Gregory when he wrote. The emperor also sent an epistle to the 
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pope, requesting him not to meddle with the matter, lest there 
might arise a misunderstanding between the East and West. 

Gregory could not give up at this stage, but writing to his 
nuncio, commanded him to attempt again to procure the removal 
of the title, and enjoined it upon him, that if he should fail, he 
must immediately separate himself from the communion of the 
patriarch. He declares that he desired to live in peace with all 
men, but he could not agree to fall in with this impious affair, since 
it would deprive him of his faith. From all which he wrote, it 
was, and still continues to be evident, that the title of universal 
bishop was in his opinion heretical in itself, and that no one could 
assume it without departing from the faith. At this time he had 
no better success than before, and his nuncio renounced the com- 
munion of the patriarch. The pope determined, however, to try 
once again, and therefore sent a letter directly to the bishop, in 
which he loads the title with the most opprobrious epithets. 
“Whom do you imitate,” says he, ‘in assuming that arrogant title ? 
Whom but him who, swelled with pride, exalted himself above so 
many legions of angels, his equals, that he might be subject to 
none, and all might be subject to him?’ Gregory here plainly 
compares him to Satan who should assume such a title. 

Let us place by the side of this the words of Boniface VIII. 
They are these: ‘‘ We declare, say, define, and pronounce it to be 
necessary to salvation, for every human creature to be subject to 
the Roman pontiff.” Now if popes are to be considered infallible, 
which shall we believe? ‘To make the contrast greater, and 
directly condemn the Roman Church from the mouth of one of 
its own saints and infallible pontiffs, we refer again to the letter of 
Gregory. He says in another place, ‘‘If none of the apostles 
would be called universal, what will you answer on the last day to 
Christ, the head of the church universal? You who, by arrogating 
that name, strive to subject all his members to yourself?” He 
adds: ‘‘ But this is the time which Christ himself foretold ; the 
earth is now laid waste and destroyed with the plague and the 
sword ; all things that have been predicted have been accomplish- 
ed; the king of pride (antichrist) is at hand.” If John was wor- 
thy to be called forerunner of antichrist, should not the Papacy 
itself be called antichrist, since it afterward usurped the power 
which John could not have? Letters were also written to the em- 
peror and empress upon this subject, as well as to the bishops of 
Alexandria and Antioch, but it was all in vain; for John still con- 
tinued to assume the title, until death put an end to his mortal 
career, which happened even while these matters were pending. 
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After a little delay, Cyriacus was elected in his place, who, as was 
customary, sent his confession of faith to the other bishops, and 
of course to Gregory. With his letter to Gregory came others 
from the bishops and the emperor, filled with commendations of 
the new patriarch. The messengers who bore these letters were 
received with all kindness by the pope; the confession of faith 
was approved, and Cyriacus was received into the communion of 
the successors of St. Peter. These letters contained no allusions 
to the title which had been assumed by his predecessor, and ex- 
cited hope in the mind of Gregory that it had been laid aside ; 
nevertheless, he sent as before his commands to his nuncio, inti- 
mating to him that shouldfCyriacus assume that “ proud and impi- 
ous” designation, he must immediately decline his communion. 
Cyriacus, discovering this, attempted to appease Gregory, without 
giving up his honors, by sending to him a nuncio, who was im- 
powered to settle the matter. It was, however, all in vain; for 
Gregory assured his officer that the title was ‘‘ scandalous, pro- 
fane, and blasphemous,” and that he would not connive at it. He 
wrote also to the patriarch, and declared to him that ‘ whoever 
calls himself universal bishop, or desires to be so called, in the 
pride of his heart, is the forerunner of antichrist. Ego fidenter 
dico, quod quisquis se universalem sacerdotem vocat, vel vocari 
desiderat, in elatione sua, antichristum precurrit.”—Greg., 1. 6, 
Ep. 30. 

In all this matter we see plainly the jealousy of Gregory, who 
feared lest the see of Constantinople should attain to universal 
power, and his own be degraded. Not being able to obtain the 
honorable designation, which was really the bone of contention, 
he could not see it given to another without a murmur. St. Peter 
was in his eyes deeply injured and contemned by this act; there- 
fore it was that he labored to obtain the removal of so “impious” 
a name. Unable to gain his point, he took to himself the title of 
‘servant of servants,” by which he intended to signify his detest- 
ation of the course pursued by his cotemporary, and the humility 
which should be characteristic of every Christian. ‘This title, 
which has been assumed by all of Gregory’s successors, it is need- 
jess to say, is as full of pride as that which was condemned in the 
patriarch, and is far beyond it in hypocrisy. 

In the year 596, Agilulph, the king of the Lombards, being de- 
sirous of tranquillity, and not being able to bring the emperor, who 
treated with him through his exarch, to terms, was enraged, and 
accordingly laid waste the Roman dukedom, burned the villages, 
reduced Cortona, and carried into captivity very many of the in- 
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habitants. The pope, always kind, tried all means in his power 
to relieve the sufferers and redeem the captives, both by expending 
all the money in his hands, and by writing to other bishops, advis- 
ing them to be as charitable as possible in this extremity. In Rome 
the number of poor was very great, so that Gregory himself in his 
letters informs us that there were no less than three thousand virgins 
in the city, who were compelled to sell even their clothes and the 
coverings of their beds for support. Nothing is better ascertain- 
ed than that thousands were kept in being during that trying time 
by the compassion and generosity of Gregory. He wrote to the 
great men of the East for supplies, and they readily assisted; he 
freely devoted his own money and time to the work, so that he was 
as a guardian angel to the city. How different this from the con- 
duct of many of his successors, who boasted that they were the 
vicars of Christ, but were, if we may judge by their fruits, the 
servants of Satan! 

In this same year Gregory undertook the conversion of the Sax- 
ons in England. Authorities differ somewhat upon the time when 
he first formed this design, and the cause; but the most probable 
account is that which makes him to have thought of the Saxons 
from having seen some English children exposed for sale at Rome. 
William Mavor, in his Universal History, has the following account 
of the origin of his prepossessions in their favor :— 


“That prelate, while yet in a private station, had observed in the 
market-place of Rome some Saxon youth exposed for sale, whom the 
Roman merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain, had bought of 
their parents. Struck with their fair complexions and blooming coun- 
tenances, he asked to what country they belonged. Being told they 
were Angles, he replied they ought rather to be denominated Angels, 
and lamented that the prince of darkness should enjoy so fair a prey. 
Inquiring the name of their province, he was informed it was Deira, 
a district of Northumberland ; ‘ Deira,’ exclaimed he, ‘that is good ; 
they are called to the mercy of God, from his anger, de ira. But what 
is the name of the king of that province?’ He was told it was Aélla, 
or Alla ; ‘ Alleluia,’ cried he, ‘ we must endeavor that the praises of God 
be sung in that country.’” 


Moved by this event, he sent a company of missionaries, with 
Austin at their head, into Britain. This monk Austin, who is also 
called Augustine, was, however, governed somewhat by love of 
self; for after having arrived in France, he deserted his company, 
and returned to Rome, declaring that the undertaking was im- 
practicable, and begged to be excused. Gregory, more sanguine 
and daring than he, was nothing daunted ; but having encouraged 
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his timid servant, and furnished him with letters of introduction, 
sent him back again. Having joined his company, they crossed 
over to Britain, were favorably received by King Ethelbert, and 
allowed to preach their religion in his kingdom. They labored 
well and perseveringly; and, as a reward, were permitted to baptize 
about ten thousand converts. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
queen was a Catholic, was, perhaps, a great cause of their suc- 
cess; for, by her endeavors, the king himself was persuaded to 
accept the new doctrine, which conversion of royalty became an 
example for all the people. That we have stated a truth, is 
evident, from the fact that when Eadbald, his successor, who was 
a pagan, ascended the throne, there was a great apostasy. 

The next year a new colony of monks was sent into Britain; 
and at the same time, a letter to Queen Bertha, commending her 
zeal in the cause of Christ. Suitable advice was also given to 
Austin, (who is said to have been a vain man, much puffed-up by 
his success;) and joined to this, were instructions which required 
him to permit the Britains to continue their pagan ceremonies, 
—but with the difference, that instead of their gods they must 
worship the Lord of heaven. We may well wonder why this was 
permitted by Gregory, for he could not but have known that to 
separate them from their false worship, he must abolish their 
heathenish ceremonies, and that as long as they continued the 
ancient services their minds would cling to their idols. Thus was 
established for a time in England a sort of mixed, mongrel reli- 
gion; or rather, no religion, for it was much nearer paganism than 
Christianity. This will not fail to remind us of his mode of 
winning the Jews by rewards; which, with the present, must have 
been two as feeble ways of making spiritual Christians as could be 
imagined. These methods of conversion, and admittance into the 
mystic body of Christ, were much practiced in those times, and 
even long after. Michelet, in his History of France, speaking of a 
certain portion of the Saxons, then dwelling about the river Lippe, 
says,— 

“All of them who abided in their settlements suffered themselves 
to be baptized without difficulty; and, indeed, this ceremony, of which 
undoubtedly they hardly understood the meaning, never seems to have 
inspired the barbarians with any particular repugnance. In the days 
of Louis the Debonnaire, (the Meek,) the Northmen flocked in crowds 
to be baptized; the only difficulty being to find white dresses enough 
for the proselytes, some of whom would be baptized three times, in 
order to gain three dresses:” 


Monachus relates that on one occasion, some Northmen being 
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baptized, there was a deficiency of linen dresses, and an indif- 
ferently made shirt was given to one of them. Looking at it for 
some time with great indignation, he said to the emperor, ‘‘I have 
been washed here twenty times, and have always had given me 
fine linen, white as snow. Isa sack like this fit for a warrior, or 
a swineherd?” Antonius Pagus, in ‘Critica in Annales Baronii,” 
says that the Avars, Charlemagne’s allies, perceiving that he 
feasted their Christian countrymen in the hall, while the rest eat 
at the door, received baptism in great numbers, in order to have a 
seat at the imperial table. 

We have given these instances for the purpose of showing the 
nature of the celebrated conversions of those times. Religion had 
become a mere outside show, plenteous in ceremonies, but dread- 
fully rotten within. An event happened in the south of Gaul which 
also illustrates the deplorable state of religion. Images of Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, &c., were frequent in the churches, and the com- 
mon people had ignorantly fallen into the custom of worshiping 
the images themselves. This coming under the observation of 
Serenus, one of the bishops of Gaul, he ordered the images to be 
removed from the churches, and destroyed, in order that none 
might be guilty of this idolatry. Pope Gregory was, however, 
offended at this, and wrote to Serenus, telling him that worship of 
images was without the least doubt wrong, but that they were of 
importance to fix the attention of the people, and serve as books to 
instruct them. He declared, in addition, that though idolatry ought 
always to be prevented, yet his conduct was reprehensible, since 
he had destroyed the images when he should have discoursed to 
the congregations, and given them to understand that the images 
were not to be worshiped, but to be as representatives only, for 
their instruction. Serenus was justly astonished that such ideas 
should be advanced by one of such rare judgment as Gregory. 
The reason for such conduct will appear, if we reflect that the 
people were attracted by everything which bore a resemblance to 
the paganism which they had left, which popular affection the 
pope wished to turn to the advantage of his see. 

As to the existence of images in churches, it is allowed by Ro- 
manists that none were permitted to be used in the first three 
centuries, though they now had become quite necessary to keep 
up the customs. Romanism was corrupted, deeply corrupted, even 
in the sixth century ; and it needed but power, to show to the world 
its heart of blackness. Gregory, too, was,drawn into its ambitious 
projects; and, as we have seen, his actions gave evidence that it 
had influenced him to what was inexpedient, if not really evil. 
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Now, however, we must relate that which more than anything 
else tends to cast obloquy upon Gregory the Great. In the year 
601, toward its close, there happened an event which changed 
in toto the affairs of the state, and caused no little misery and 
sorrow. We relate the affair as concisely as possible. The army 
of Mauricius, over which was the centurion Phocas, revolted, 
declared that officer emperor, marched with rapidity toward Con- 
stantinople, and seized the city. The emperor was delivered up 
to Phocas; who, in the refinement of cruelty, caused five of his 
children to be murdered before his eyes. It is related that the 
nurse had artfully saved one, the youngest of them, and substituted 
her own child in its place; but when the unhappy father observed 
the change, he immediately gave information of the same, and his 
own suffered. After the completion of this bloody scene, Mauricius 
himself was slain upon the altar made by the bodies of his chil- 
dren. His eldest son, whom he had dispatched to Persia, was 
taken at Nice, and beheaded; and many of his relations and friends 
shared the same fate. His wife, Constantina, and three daughters, 
were also most cruelly treated ; for having fled for refuge to one of 
the churches of Constantinople, orders were given that they should 
be taken away, and executed ; but these commands were without 
avail, because Cyriacus the patriarch would suffer no violence to 
be offered them in their asylum. Phocas therefore determined to 
try other means, and applying directly to Constantina, he persuaded 
her with fair and well-dissembled words, and oaths, to quit her 
asylum, and trust to him for safety. No sooner, however, was 
she in his power, than he confined her, and the three daughters, 
in a monastery, from which they were soon taken to Chalcedon, 
and there cruelly executed, upon the same spot where the father 
and five children fell. 

“In fine,” says Maimbourg,* “there never was so much in- 
nocent blood shed, nor so many miseries and misfortunes, as 
under this reign. And indeed there never was a more infamous 
tyrant than this wicked man, who had neither virtue, birth, honor, 
nor merit; was very ill-shaped, frightfully ugly, having a hideous 
aspect, seeming always in a fury whenever he spoke; a drunkard, 
lascivious, brutal, and sanguinary; devoid of the least sensation of 
humanity, being wholly a savage beast in his countenance and 
temper, and having nothing of a man about him, but his shape, 
which was horridly deformed; in a word, having all the ill qualities 
that may be contrasted with those which historians have so greatly 
applauded in Mauricius.” 


* Hist. du Pont. de St. Greg., pp. 179, 181. 
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Such were the crimes, the character of Phocas; such the state 
of the empire. Can the reader doubt as to what will be the course 
pursued by Gregory? Will he not thunder from the chair of St. 
Peter against so great sins, so great iniquity? Will he not ex- 
communicate all those who have borne parts in the work of blood? 
Alas ! the truth in the case was far different. Let the reader judge 
for himself: we give extracts from Gregory’s own letters.* 


“Various are the changes, and many the vicissitudes, of human 
life; the Almighty giving sometime in his justice princes to afflict his 
people, and sending sometimes in his mercy princes to comfort and 
relieve them. We have been hitherto most grievously afflicted ; but 
the Almighty has chosen you, and placed you on the imperial throne, 
to banish by your merciful dispositcon all our afflictions and sorrows. 
Let the heavens rejoice, let the earth leap for joy, let the whole people 
return thanks for so happy a change. Lactentur ceeli et exaltet terra, 
et de vestris benignis actibus, universe reipublice populus nunc usque 
vehementer afflictus hilarescat.” 

‘“‘ May the republic long enjoy these happy times! Mzy God with 
his grace direct your heart in every good thought, in every good deed ! 
May the Holy Ghost, that dwells in your heart, ever guide and assist 
you, that you may, after a long course of years, pass from an earthly 
and temporal to an everlasting and heavenly kingdom.” 

“‘ But we hope the Almighty, who has begun to relieve us, will com- 
plete what he has so happily begun; and that he who has given us 
such pious lords, will deliver us from our cruel enemies. May the 
Holy Trinity, therefore, grant you long life, that the later we have re- 
ceived the blessings that flow from your piety, the longer we may 
enjoy them!” “ What tongue can utter, what mind conceive, the 
thanks we owe to God, who has placed you on the throne to ease us 
of the yoke with which we have been hitherto so cruelly galled 2 
Let the angels give glory to God in heaven, let men return thanks to 
God upon earth, for the republic is relieved, and our sorrows are all 
banished.” 


After all this flattery and wickedness, we find, as we have all 
along suspected, that the interest of the see of St. Peter is at the 
bottom; for Gregory writes as follows :— 


“T should, perhaps, have entreated you to take under your par- 
ticular protection the hitherto most greviously-afflicted church of the 
apostle St. Peter; but as I know you love God, I need not ask you to 
do what I am sure you are ready to do of your own accord. For the 
more you fear God, the more you must love his apostle, to whom it 





* We make use of the translations of these epistles which are given by 
Bower, because they are sufficiently faithful, and not very inelegant. The 
reader who may not have access to Gregory’s works, may find the Latin of 
the letters in Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 
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% 
was said, Thou art Peter, &c. To thee I will give, &c. May he 
therefore be the guardian of your empire ; may he be your protector on 
earth, may he be your advocate in heaven, that after a long course of 
years you may enjoy in the kingdom of heaven the reward that is due 
to you there, for relieving your subjects from the burdens they groaned 
under, and rendering them happy upon earth.” 


Now let him who reads this article, turn back and review the 
extracts we gave from the letter of Gregory to Mauricius; and 
then if he will not allow that this last act casts a stain upon the 
fame of Gregory that never can be erased, we despair of con- 
vincing him upon any subject, however plain. Even the Papist 
historians cannot but look upon the matter in this light, for they 
attempt to give reasons for the conduct of Gregory ; but, neglecting 
those which are the true, as might be expected, their explanation 
only renders the matter worse. Maimbourg, whose account of 
Phocas we have transcribed, says, ‘‘I own that all I have here re- 
lated may give some uneasiness to those who shall afterward read 
the three epistles which the holy pontiff wrote to Phocas, and to 
Leontia, his consort, when advice was brought to Rome of what 
had been transacted at Constantinople, at his being crowned em- 
peror there.” 

Afterward he attempts to explain these inconsistencies, but 
fails, as all may conceive. The real reason must be found in the 
fact, that Mauricius had declared in favor of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in certain disputes which Gregory had with that 
religious functionary. When John had assumed the title of uni- 
versal patriarch, Gregory was offended, and took upon himself the 
title of servant of servants, as if in humility, but really in pride ; 
and now, carried beyond all proper bounds by his ambition for the 
supremacy of St. Peter, he forgets entirely the enormous crimes 
of the tyrant whom he so warmly commends. Well does Bayle 
say that ‘‘there are but few examples of a virtue so pure and 
exalted as to have been proof against the jealousy of authority or 
party interest.” Of Gregory he says, ‘“‘ How great a fall! What 
a blindness and base condescension was this! A pope who 
exerts himself with so much severity against a poor fornicating 
ecclesiastic, and pronounces such dreadful sentences on this occa- 
sion; and at the same time does not express the least sorrow that 
Mauricius and his children had been put to death.” 

Gregory now draws near to the close of his eventful life. Sick- 
ness, pain, and agony, are his constant attendants. The business 
of his see can be no longer performed by him. In short, he lingers 
awhile; the invisible world opens upon his view, and the fleshly 
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part is stiff and motionless. They buried it in one of the porches 
of St. Peter, under the altar of the apostle St. Andrew. This 
was done in March, A. D. 604. 

Gregory certainly possessed great abilities ; but there were also 
great inconsistencies in his character. In the character of a monk 
he was perfect; as a pastor he was vigilant, and untiring in the 
prosecution of his duty: in short, as a man he possessed many 
virtues, and many failings. Naturally he had a most tender and 
benevolent heart; but policy and worldly spirit did much toward 
corrupting his better feelings. While he filled the Papal chair, no 
one can declare that he neglected its interests; for if any one 
desire of his was greater than another, it was that he might do 
somewhat toward causing the apostle Peter to be honored among 
men. Most of the evils of which he was the cause we have men- 
tioned, of the good acts which he performed we know less, but 
that little is sufficient to assure us that thousands could call him 
blessed. He was mild, compassionate, disinterested, as it regarded 
himself, an enemy to pomp and grandeur, a zealous laborer for the 
good of his people. ‘That the superstitions and ignorance of the 
times ‘had much influence over him, all historians allow; the 
wonder is that they did not lead him into greater errors. 

His writings were numerous, but not of high excellence. We 
will mention the most prominent. He wrote the “ Morals,” or 
commentaries upon the book of Job, undertaken at the request of 
Leander, bishop of Seville, and of the monks of St. Andrew, 
divided into thirty-five books. In this work he commends Job, 
reproves his friends, gives good advice, and moralizes spiritually and 
allegorically. Following this, he wrote also Homilies on Ezekiel 
and the Gospels, which are common-place. His best work was 
called the ‘‘ Pastoral,” in which he considers the qualifications and 
duties of bishops and pastors in general, in four parts. Part one 
treats of their duties with reference to the ambition which pastors 
too often allow to excite them, and advises all to trust in God; 
part two tells us that a pastor should be pure, just, holy, 
merciful, &c.; part three shows how the pastor must adapt his 
teachings to his people; and part four administers an antidote to 
pride, and enjoins humility. This book bears with itself its own 
recommendation—it is excellent for what it was intended, and 
might do much good even in this age. 

The next work of importance was called the ‘‘ Dialogues,” said 
to have taken place between Gregory and his deacon Peter. It is 
full of remarkable events, which require a great share of credulity 
in the reader in order to be received. “The abbot of Fundi 
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hesitated to eat meat at a feast, where there was nothing else, and 
a fish miraculously came into the water a servant had drawn.” 
‘““'The oil failing in a church, the holy attendant poured water into 
the lamps, and the wicks burned well and brightly.” (Where’s 
the wonder?) ‘The abbot of Mount Soracte removed a rock by 
his prayers, to make way for a garden for his monks.”* We read 
' also that St. Bernard, by a miracle, mended a broken seive; that 
he broke a glass of poison by making the sign of the cross; that 
his sister raised a tempest to oblige him to remain at her house 
| over night. Also that Pope John’s horse would not carry a woman ; 
that Sabinius stopped an inundation of the Po, by sending a letter 
to that river, containing his commands, &c. 

There are various other writings attributed to Gregory, but they 
are of little importance. His letters, which amounted to eight 
hundred and forty, were collected in twelve books. Editions of 
his works have been published at Rome, Paris, London, and 
Oxford. That of Paris, in 1705, is perhaps the best. We 
have now before us the “ Biblia Gregoriana, seu Commentaria 
Textuum Scripture Sacre, S. Gregorii, Pape I. cognomento 
magni, collectaer omnibus ejusdem operibus.” From this we had 
intended to furnish the reader with a few specimens of Gregory’s 
style, but our space will not permit. C. 

















Art. [V.—Fourierism. 1. Theory of Universal Unity. By 
Cuar_es Fourier. 

2. A Concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Association. By 

A. BrisBaNeE. 

: 3. A Popular View of the Doctrine of Charles Fourier. By Park 

Gopwin, Esq. 

4. Constructive and Pacific Democracy. By Park Gopwin, Esq. 

5. The Phalanx, or Journal of Social Science: Organ of the 
Doctrine of Association. 








Cuar_es Fourier was a man of singular fortunes, as well as 
singular views. He was from childhood trained to business in 
the shop of his father, who was a woolen-draper, and at the age of 
eighteen entered as a clerk in a commercial house at Lyons. 
Three years after, his father died, leaving him sixteen thousand 
dollars ; but before the close of the year he lost the whole of it, 


* See “The Succession of Sacred Literature,” by J. B. B. Clarke, vol. ii, 
p. 360. 
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having engaged it in commercial speculations. After the ravaging 
of Lyons by the forces of the National Convention, in 1793, Fou- 
rier, with other citizens, was condemned to the scaffold, but for- 
tunately made his escape, and fled to his native place, Besancon. 
He reached this place in a state of complete destitution, and also 
worn down with sickness and fatigue: here he was again thrown into 
prison, and saved his life only by engaging in the national service. 
After serving two years in the army of the Rhine, he procured a 
discharge, and again entered a commercial house, in the capacity of 
aclerk. In business, however, he seems to have met with no marked 
success, such as sometimes indicates superior abilities. In 1799 
he turned his attention to the organization of society; and before 
the close of that year it is announced that he “discovered the laws 
of universal unity, and the essential destiny of humanity upon earth.” 

From that time Fourier bent all his energies to the development 
and perfection of his newtheory. In order to facilitate his studies, 
he returned to Lyons, and became a courtier marron, or unlicensed 
commercial agent. Here he published, in 1808, his ‘‘Theorte des 
quatre Mouvemens.” After having devoted the best part of eight 
years to the preparation of this, his first volume, which was de- 
signed merely as a prospectus of his work, he issued it from the 
press; but it failed to attract attention. He had hoped by this 
volume to acquire means for publishing the remainder of his 
work ; but being disappointed in this, and discovering that his 
theory in itself was incomplete, he withdrew the work from cir- 
culation, and devoted seven years more to its elaboration, at the 
same time continuing his petty business at Lyons. His fated 
volume he was about committing to the press again, when Napo- 
Jeon returned from Elba, in 1815. Napoleon having made Count 
Fourier prefect of the department of the Rhone, Charles was 
placed at the head of the statistical department. On the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and the return of the Bourbons, Fourier 
found an asylum with his widowed sister, in a country village, 
near Belley. With this sister, and another living in Belley, he 
resided from 1816 to 1821, spending most of his time in poring 
over his manuscripts, and elaborating the works he designed for 
publication. These works were published in 1822, in two volumes, 
under the title “‘ A Treatise on Domestic and Agricultural Asso- 
ciation.” Notwithstanding five years were spent in Paris by Fou- 
rier in efforts to bring this work into notice, it seemed destined, as 
did also the abridgment published in 1829, to the fate of its 
predecessor. ! 

The year 1832 dawned with brighter auspices upon the project 
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of Fourier. «He had as early as 1830 turned his attention to the 
St. Simonians, who were making quite a stir in Paris. At first 
the proffered services of Fourier were rejected with disdain ; but 
before the lapse of two years several of the leaders, and among 
them Transon, Le Chevalier, Paget, and Leymoyne, deserted the 
St. Simonian cause, and came over to that of Fourier. A weekly 
journal, ‘La Reforme Industrielle,” was established; and a joint- 
stock company formed to give a practical realization of the prin- 
ciples of Fourier. This company purchased an estate for $100,000; 
but unforeseen difficulties paralyzed its operations. In 1835 Fourier 
published the first part of a new volume, entitled ‘‘ False Indus- 
try.” The second part of this volume was nearly completed when 
its author was cut off from its prosecution by death. ‘The subse- 
quent history of the Fourier movement—especially in our own 
country, where it seems to be taking deep root, at least in a 
certain class of mind—is too familiar with the public to require 
rehearsal here. 

Fourier, we know, possessed uncommon perseverance of cha- 
racter; and, if we may credit his panegyrists, rigid integrity and 
virtue. His biographer says of him, that “‘he was remarkable for 
the tenacity with which he maintained his opinions, when he con- 
ceived himself to be in the right.” His genius seems to have been 
of the imaginative and fanciful kind. His master passion, even 
when young, was the cultivation of flowers and music. ‘His 
sister relates that when a boy he had his room so lumbered with 
plants that a narrow passage from the door to the windows was the 
only space left unoccupied.” He was kind and generous in his 
habits, especially in the earlier part of his life; and had an utter 
abhorrence of all kinds of falsehood and dissimulation. But he 
seems to have had little relish for society. In fact, he lived 
almost entirely alone, “‘as great a stranger to his own family as to 
the rest of society.” ‘His taciturnity increased as he advanced 
in years ;” and as he lived and died a bachelor, it is not to be 
wondered that ‘‘ he acquired the habits and manners of a hermit.” 
In his diet, as well as in his habits, he seems to have had all the 
whims and oddities of an old bachelor. ‘‘He had no confidence 
in medical science,” and when he met with a severe accident, in 
1837, a violent contusion of the head, by falling down stairs, he 
refused all medical aid. Among his friends were two physicians, 
but he obstinately neglected their prescriptions. His habitual taci- 
turnity seemed to acquire increased asperity during his last illness. 
‘“* He had a particular dislike to being surrounded by servants and 
friends ;” nor would he permit any one to attend him but the old 
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woman who was in the habit of serving him on ordinagy occasions. 
And when his friends offered to sit up with him, “he refused 
peremptorily,” not even allowing them to ‘‘remain in the adjoining 
room.” On the night of his death, he sent the servant to bed about 
twelve o’clock, requesting her to be up at five the next morning. 
When she went to see how he was, at the appointed hour, she 
found him out of bed. He had had the energy to get up, and go to 
the night table; and as he was making an effort to return, his 
spirit fled, and the dead body was left kneeling at the bed-side.* 
Whether he professed any religious faith, aside from the indefinite 
and absurd rationalism imbodied in his theory, we have no means 
of determining. 

Such is a brief outline of the life and character of Charles Fou- 
rier. Whether they were the best adapted to give him rational 
and consistent views of society as it is, or to prepare him for the 
development of a truer and better scheme, we leave the candid 
reader to judge. Having shown himself incompetent to the 
management of the wealth bequeathed to him by his ancestors, 
he devises a plan by which ‘“‘the capital of capitalists may be 
perfectly secure.” With no ability to increase his own stock, he 
proposes to show how capital may be made “tenfold more 
productive.” With no practical disposition to labor, he would 
discover to us the principles on which labor should be organized 
and made attractive. Himself a recluse, he would develop a new 
social system: a bachelor, he would disclose a system that is to 
enhance the bliss of the domestic relation : resting down upon the 
foolish mummeries of the Catholic Church, or upon a cold, specula- 
tive rationalism, he would discover the springs of a new and better 
faith to the Christian world. Such were the auspices under which 
this new scheme of socialism has been brought before the public, 
to bewilder and lead astray thousands of ardent yet unreflecting 
minds. 

The rapidity with which one popular delusion succeeds another 
is not less astonishing to the mind than painful to the heart; but 
it is especially astonishing to observe the strong hold which the 
reigning humbug takes upon the public mind, and the multitudes 
that are entangled in the meshes of its net. Indeed, the number 
is not small that seem to be struggling most of their lives amidst 
the eddies and whirlpools of some delusion or other. Their heads 
rise above the waves of one just in season to dive under another, 
so that their locks are never free from the spray. ‘There are some, 
indeed, that never more rise to the surface: the mists may all 


* Godwin’s Popular View, p. 25. 
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clear away from the public mind, but no light comes to them. 
They pursue the ¢gnis fatuus, even after a thousand defeats, with 
the same ardor of enterprise, and the same confidence of hope, 
that inspired them when first it presented its delusive phase to 
their imagination. We could weep over these victims of popular 
delusion. Their all of earthly, often (sad as it may be!) their all 
of heavenly hope, is chained to the car of some vagary, baseless 
and ruinous, as it is fascinating and delusive. To rob them of 
this delusion would be to dry up the only fountain of their bliss, to 
blot out the only sun in their heavens, and to render the earth an 
arid and howling waste, whose barren desolation would be enli- 
vened by no verdant oasis, and whose solitude broken by the song 
of no bird, and enlivened by the murmur of no stream. The heart 
that sorrows over their delusion is almost inclined—sympathizing 
as did the poet with the illusive but sorrow-beguiling fancies of 
his “wild maniac ”—to exclaim, 


“‘Chide not his peace, proud reason ; nor destroy 
The shadowy forms of uncreated joy.” 


And yet it is sad to see noble minds and rich talents—minds wear- 
ing the impress of God, the stamp of immortality; talents which, 
consecrated to truth and righteousness, might have been a noble 
sacrifice laid upon the altar of their country’s or their race’s good 
—alike borne down and overwhelmed by the strong tide of mental 
delusion. Democritus may laugh, and Heraclitus weep, over the 
follies and delusions of the world; but shall not a brighter day, a 
day in which truth shall be the radiant centre of thought, feeling, 
and action, ere long dawn upon our race? A day when the dull 
mists that gather along the horizon, and roll up their dark clouds 
to the zenith, shall be dissipated, to obscure our mental sky no 
more? Is there nowhere to be found a channel in which mind may 
roll its stream along, without stagnating amidst bogs and marshes, 
or plunging amidst eddies and cataracts? Truth, reason, religion, 
God, all unite in an affirmative response ; but to their voice, since 
passion usurped reason’s throne, and sin nestled itself under the 
very shrine of divinity, man has lent but an inconstant and uncer- 
tain ear. It is not once only that the serpent has beguiled Eve ; 
but for nearly six thousand years man has been the willing dupe 
and victim of the same hellish arts, till reason has become almost 
unstrung, and faith almost a stranger to the soul. 

Our mental history is a sphinx’s riddle, which the sphinx only 
can unravel. The planets, held in equilibrium by the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces acting upon them, revolve with unvarying 
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constancy around their common centre of light and heat; but since 
the harmony of man’s nature, and especially its unity with God, 
was disruptured in Eden, the equilibrium of mind seems to have 
been completely destroyed. Now, with lightning velocity, it shoots 
along the centripetal line; again, with startling suddenness, it 
darts away on its erratic centrifugal flight; and anon we are as- 
tonished with circumvolutions, of which the Cartesian Vortices 
would furnish no faint resemblances. It is not, however, only in 
the sphere of religion that fancy runs riot, and superstition without 
eyes, and fanaticism without either heart or eyes, take possession 
of the soul. Society was not more deeply moved to conquer the 
Saracen and Turk, than to discover the hidden Alkahest, so long 
the absorbing object of pursuit to the alchemist. The visions of 
Swedenborg, and those of St. Simon, mark oscillations equally re- 
mote from the centre, but in opposite directions. Millerism and 
Fourierism mark also extreme points of oscillation: the one claim- 
ing to be the very centre of religious truth; the other the centre 
and imbodiment of all truth, the “ universal unity.” He who has 
watched the signs of the times, and noted the gathering of the ele- 
ments for the few past years, will not need the gift of prophecy to 
enable him to discover in the latter the legitimate successor of the 
former. The mind, cloyed with spiritual delusions, turns to earth, 
to cull the flowers that spring up in the new Eden of its fancy; 
spiritual shadows having disappeared, it grasps after the equally 
unsubstantial shadows of earthly lure ; disappointed in not being 
summoned up on high to spiritual bliss, it forthwith essays to elude 
the flaming sword and watchful cherubim that guard the way of 
the tree of life, and make at once its entrance upon an Elysium 
formed and decorated with its own hand. 

Now let there be no ominous starting among either of these two 
classes, at being thus unceremoniously jostled together. The 
traits of resemblance are such as to render the family relation 
indubitable. They are both agreed as to the wickedness and evil 
influence of our present societary organization. Fourier calls it, 
“the social limbus, in which human passions are in constant 
conflict.”* Godwin calls it, ‘the social hell.”t The disciple of 
“Father Miller” gravely announces, ‘‘that the earth has reached 
the days of Sodom and of Noah, when all flesh had corrupted their 
way, and the earth was filled with violence.”{ Neither of them 
seems to possess words sufficiently strong to express their utter 
faithlessness in all existing institutions to bring about the needed 

* See Phalanx, p. 51. 


t Pacific and Constructive Democracy, p, 21. --  } Gospel Standard. 
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reform. Science, the disciple of Fourier will tell us, must for 
ever fail, because it overlooks the sublime ‘theory of passional 
attractions,” and is destitute of the “‘law of the series:” the disciple 
of Miller proclaims, ‘‘that crime, oppression, pride, aristocracy, 
poverty, and human suffering have kept pace with the discoveries 
and labors of science.” ‘The systems of legislation and government 
are equally obnoxious. ‘“‘If,” says one, ‘“‘ we were in the first 
stages of civilization, making our first trials at social organization, 
we should perhaps be excusable for entertaining some hope of social 
good from our legislative wisdom; but long experience has sufli- 
ciently deceived us. We have evidently nothing to hope from our 
philosophical and political sciences. ‘Twenty-five centuries of trials 
of them have proved that they are so many causes of error; and 
instead of fulfilling their promises, they bring upon nations new 
calamities.”* How perfectly responsive of this is the wail of the 
despairing devotee of Millerism! ‘‘The best forms of government 
furnish no hope of relief to the miseries of the race.” ‘The Chris- 
tian church also share equally in the denunciations of these pseudo 
reformers. One tells us that “they [‘‘nominal Christians”] have sub- 
stituted selfish policy for divine order, and expediency for justice ;”t 
that the four beasts, in the sixth chapter of Revelation, represent 
the four states of the Christian church; “‘and at the Reformation 
began the fourth conditiont of Christendom—the condition in which 
we now are—a state of death and hell—death on the pale horse, and 
hell followed with him.”§ The other, that ‘the nominal church 
is a great practical lie; professing to benefit and save men, its ten- 
dency is to crush and destroy.” Again, both are on the tip-toe of 
expectation that some event of tremendous magnitude and conse- 
quence is about to take place. “Old things,” says the Phalansterian, 
‘are now to pass away, ard all things are to become new. Pusey- 
ism, and the hundreds of other questions of the day, are nothing but 
the sea and the waves roaring, under the portentous and secret in- 
fluence of the terrible storm that is coming to shake the nations of 
the earth, for a great judgment is most surely at hand.”|| The 
whole generation of his cousins have, for two or three years past, 
resounded “the world’s crisis,” by both land and sea; and as often, 
to make the matter doubly sure, fixed the period of this catastrophe ; 


* Phalanx, p. 91. t+ Ibid., p. 105. 

{ First condition, the apostolic, “ robed in the whiteness of the true faith ;” 
second, “the red or blood-stained condition,” the union of the church and 
Pagan Romanism, &c. ; third, “the black condition, Papal Rome during the 
dark ages.” See H. H. Van Amringe, Nature and Revelation. 

§ Phalanx, No. 4, p. 55. || Ibid. 
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but the earth has as yet obstinately held on in her way, as though 
she were even now in the blithe season of youth. 

We might multiply these parallelisms to almost any extent ; but 
these are sufficient to establish the cousinship of the parties. 


‘¢ Facies non omnibus una, 
Non diversa tamen, qualem debet esse sororum.” 


‘“‘The sciences,” says a very reputable authority, “are of a so- 
ciable disposition, and flourish best in the neighborhood of each 
other.” And so it may be said of the various humbugs that have 
afflicted our age. There is a relationship existing between them ; 
and we mistrust that not a few individuals could be found, who, 
from Matthias downward, through ‘“‘ saw-dust,” phrenology, clair- 
voyance, Mormonism, and Millerism, have steadily wended their 
way. Of this class not a few might be found who are beginning 
to turn their steps toward the divine order of Charles Fourier. 
It is but common justice, however, to remark, that the two branches 
of the humbug family we have been comparing have a striking 
disagreement, (a thing that will sometimes happen in families still 
more nearly related,) about the expected “ crisis :” the one expect- 
ing nothing less than the entire destruction of this mundane system ; 
the other limiting the destruction to the old systems of social 
organization, government, science, and religion. ‘Time, it is to be 
hoped, will terminate this controversy ; and then it will undoubtedly 
be discovered, as is usually the case in family jars, that there was 
not a little fault on both sides. 

Here we must premise, that we have no “‘znstinct against all 
schemes of association ;” and furthermore, that we do not possess 
a nature “so sublimated that we can discover truth by instinct ;” 
but still with the “larger part of our fellow-mortals prefer the old- 
fashioned faculty called reason, when we have to decide upon 
grave and important matters.”* And it is for this very reason that 
we prefer to jog along in the “old-fashioned” track, rather than to 
mount the railroad car of some modern humbug, to be sublimated 
into the shadow of universal unity by the speed of travel; or, if 
our lump of humanity be too dull for that, to be plunged at last 
amid the bogs of an interminable and bottomless morass, which 
forms at once the terminus and the depot of the greater portion of 
these modern high-pressure “improvements.” Again we protest 
that we do not stand in opposition to the improvement of the social 
condition of mankind. Nothing that concerns our race is devoid 
of interest to us. Effort to improve our social condition, even 


* Godwin’s Popular View: see preface. 
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though it should fail, if it has been dictated by benevolence, and 
guided by reason, deserves the approval and gratitude of all men. 
The erection of a lighthouse near a difficult and dangerous strait 
may be a work of mercy; but mercy and justice both demand that 
we put down in our chart such distances and bearings as will 
enable the mariner to escape the shoals and rocks that lie along the 
passage. But, to launch out upona great practical question, to pro- 
pose it as the concentration of every possible good, to say, Hic est 
aut nusquam quod querimus,—while yet we have never brought 
that question to its only proper and true test; to build our light- 
house, and then prescribe our bearings and distances, while as yet 
we have only viewed the channel in the distance, is requiring an 
individual to trust himself to an inexperienced and unsafe guide. 
It is a foul tampering with human credulity and human interest. 
And the man who on such insufficient grounds for determining 
final results seeks to overturn the established usages and order of 
society, is a wild and visionary fanatic—moon-struck with a theory, 
or an arrogant and designing knave. 

The pecuniary reverses that have been experienced in this coun- 
try for several years past, and the consequent suffering and depri- 
vation, have predisposed the public mind to give a favorable ear to 
anything that promises greater permanency to the hitherto fluctu- 
ating tides of business. Fourierism not only makes its direct ap- 
peal to our cupidity, promising larger and surer profits to both 
capital and labor, and boldly pledging itself to render the term 
“loss” obsolete in the technics of trade; but it slyly glides up to 
our weak part, insinuating that the reverses and calamities we 
have suffered are to be set down, not against ourselves, but to the 
account of our defective social organization. Or do we, with some 
doubt still lingering on our minds, make mention of the improvi- 
dence, the extravagant expenditures, the ill-advised schemes of 
commercial enterprise, the hot haste to be rich, and the preposter- 
ous reliance of men of business upon credit rather than capital, all 
of which was highly characteristic of several years prior to the 
eventful 1837 and ’38, we are again assured that all these, and num- 
berless other evils, are the inevitable result of the great fact that 
in our social organization there is “an antagonism to itself.” 

Such is the scheme that demands nothing less than the entire 
remodeling of our social organization. ‘The elements of this 
grand farce are already being accumulated in formidable array. 
Bright but eccentric minds, splendid but erratic talents, are already 
enlisted in the enterprise. Associations are formed, or being 
formed, in distant parts of the Union; and an age will probably 
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elapse before the bubble bursts, and society returns to its accus- 
tomed channels. 

Let us glance at the social order of Fourier as a system. Let 
us assume the question which is dropped from a thousand tongues, 
and whose solution is labored by a thousand minds— 


Wuart 1s AssocraTION ? 


This we at first took to be a practical question, unincumbered 
with abstrusities physique or metaphysique, and admitting of a di- 
rect and plain answer. But it was only the darkness of the laby- 
rinth that led us to suppose, from an exterior view, its passages 
to be short and strait. We have read with some patience, and 
with a perseverance which we flattered ourselves was quite com- 
mendable, the productions of the master spirits in the Fourier 
movement in this country, and made some little effort to compre- 
hend the system of which they profess to be the expounders ; and 
yet we are not certain that we have mastered the “law of the 
series,” that mysterious seseme which was all potent in the hand 
of Fourier to open the storehouse of eternal truth, hid from the 
foundation of the world. But even here we stand on the same 
footing with some of these redoubtable Phalansterians, who 
have been forced to the confession, ‘‘ We are imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the ‘law of the series.” We therefore take courage to 
plod our way onward through the high-piled mass of sounding 
phrase, to see if we can reduce its meaning to vulgar comprehen- 
sion. 

Association, in its simple and practical aspect, is a body of from 
three hundred to eighteen hundred individuals united together, not 
in a community of property like the Shakers, nor in a community 
of wives like the St. Simonians, but on the joint-stock principle, 
each individual being entitled to an equitable compensation for the 
capital so invested by him. After meeting the current expenses 
of the association—including a competent support for every man, 
woman, and child—the proceeds are to be distributed in proportion 
to the capital, labor, and talent of which the association has had 
the use. The laborers are to be distributed in groups and series 
of groups, according to their capabilities and tastes. A large 
mansion is to accommodate this entire family ; ; and though each 
particular family has its private apartments, in the storage of pro- 
visions, and in the various household duties, they are considered 
as one—the whole association dining together, and mingling, under 
suitable restrictions, in their various avocations just as the several 
members of a family unite with and assist each other. 
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This is association “on foot ;” but then it has stilts ; it has phi- 
losophy ; it expands its wings, flashes its eye, and refuses to: be 
tethered to plain common sense. Then you have “law of the 
series,” or ‘‘universa] unity”—‘“‘ man and nature adapted to each 
other, that is, constructed in harmony.” Do not do such deep injus- 
lice as to suppose association to be a mere practical common-place 
matter; spurning all such limitations, it luxuriates amidst the 
“harmonies of the universe.” Then it is that it becomes difficult 
to follow it in its erratic and trackless flight. Indeed, we are in- 
formed, “the principles of this harmony constitute the gist of 
Fourier’s wonderful discoveries.” First, he has ascertained all 
the original instincts, passions, and tendencies of human nature, 
and, by the rule of permutations and combinations, ascertained 
the various changes they may produce. Second, he has passed 
from man to nature, and entered into the same discoveries there. 
Third, by recombining these permutations and combinations, he has 
discovered all the phases of man and nature combined, and blend- 
ed them in his “theory of universal unity,” or of industrial as- 
sociation. But then this forms only one, and the lowest of the 
three formulas in the “theory of universal unity,” viz.: “ the 
unity of man with nature.” We have indicated the process by 
which this problem was solved and this formulas obtained ; what 
then must have been the prodigious labor and supernatural power 
employed in the solution of the two higher formulas, ‘“ the unity 
of man with man,” and “ the unity of man with God ?” 

Were it not for its philosophy, Fourierism would be but a com- 
mon-place affair—altogether too much so to wake up the marvel- 
ousness of this marvelous-loving age. Let us glance once more 
at its phase philosophique. 


“Fourier, among other discoveries, has announced that he has 
found the TRUE AND NATURAL METHOD Of investigation, or, in other 
words, the LAW OF THE SERIES, or the law by which God has dis- 
tributed the harmonies of the universe—the general formula of crea- 
tion—the mold of universal order, by which variety is harmonized in 
unity, and which is the source of spiritual liberty and love. He holds 
that all natural objects, that all the functions of vegetables and ani- 
mals, that the passions of the human soul, that the developments of 
history, are all regulated by Providence according to this law.”— 
Phalanz. 


Amazing discovery! The mold of universal order! Spirits 
of Bacon, Newton, and Locke, how is your lustre dimmed 
and your glory obscured! A brighter light has appeared in 
the galaxy of the heavens. Henceforth must ye stand as stars 
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of secondary magnitude! The “law of the series,”embracing, 
in one mighty sweep, matter, mind, God, and all things— 
let it be written in all our works on mathematics, that childhood 
and youth may learn to lisp with reverence the name of the 
great discoverer; let it be inscribed on all the indestructible 
monuments of art, that future generations may solve for themselves 
the grand problem of their being. But, ye disciples of the “‘ Great 
Neglécted,” raise high the monumental marble, and on its very 
apex let this profound “law ” be inscribed, that nations now living 
may behold it, and generations yet unborn may see and believe ! 

But, let us glance at another phase of this “universal unity”— 
“‘ passional attractions and repulsions.” 

“The science of the passions is the MASTER SCIENCE, and is the 
key to universal truth. They unfold the mysteries of nature and re- 
velation, of God and the universe, and thus open the book of know- 
ledge, so far as the mind of man, in this mundane world, is capable 
of comprehending. ‘There is no divine truth out of the passions, that 


is, that the LAW OF THE PASSIONS does not include and explain.”— 
Phalanz. 


Here then, we may presume, we have the key that unlocked the 
“law of the series ” to the mind of the “ great discoverer.” But let us 
not underrate the importance of so profound and important a disco- 
very. This is the very arcanum of the universe, into whose vestibule, 
only, Newton was permitted to enter when he revealed to man the 
laws which regulate the material world.* Jesus Christ, even, was 
only the prophet and forerunner of this discovery! Is it thought 
that we exaggerate? Let us then turn to the language of Fourier, 
in which he modestly turns this difficult point in his philosophy :— 


“There have been two instruments of divine Providence with 
whom I could not disagree without denying my own principles, and 
these were Jesus Christ and Newton. Jesus Christ foretold{ the 





* “The present state of philosophy contains at least one hundred thousand 
different and contradictory systems, none of which will bear the light of a com- 
parison with that science of social mechanism and attractive industry it has 
been my lot to discover ; and which consists in harmonizing all our instincts 
and desires by means of an industrial and domestic combination.” — Translation 
from Fourier. See Phalanz, p. 207. 

t “The opposition to Columbus of the age in which he lived, the fifteenth 
century, is quite analogous to my position in the nineteenth. The subject of 
discovery then was a new material world ; and now it is a new industrial and 
social world.”—Translation from Fourier’s Works. See Phalanz, p. 122. 

t Brisbane, in his ‘‘ Concise Exposition,” calls Jesus Christ * the Prophet 
of Nazareth.”—P. 2. 
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discovery and the practical application of the principles of peace and 
social harmony, and he forcibly enjoined his followers to seek the king- 
dom of heaven and its justice ; but they have hitherto failed in prac- 
ticing his precepts. Sixteen hundred years, however, after the birth 
of Christ, Newton discovered the principles of attraction which regu- 
late the material harmony of the world; but he neglected the mechan- 
ism of moral harmony, the principles of which it has fallen to my lot 
to discover, in obedience to the will of Christ.”—Fourier’s Reply to 
the Gazette de France. See Phalanz, pp. 185, 186. 


As John the Baptist was the forerunner of Christ, so Newton ap- 
pears to have been designed as the avant coureur of Charles Fou- 
rier; but, unfortunately for science, he seems to have obstructed 
rather than have cleared the way for his august successor. 


“In drawing man’s attention to the laws of gravitation, or the mere 
natural branch of general attraction, Newton has commenced the study 
of the universal movement at its lowest extremity—the seat of honor, 
if you please, but still the lowest basis, the tail-end of the subject; and 
this inadvertence has passed unnoticed by our men of science, who 
would easily have seen the fact, if a complete method of exploration, 
similar to that which I have here exposed, had been constructed pre- 
vious to the time of Newton.”—Jbid. 


How lamentable that nature should have so far deviated from its 
own code of order as to have produced Newton before Fourier! 
Then had philosophy not been doomed to the ungracious develop- 
ment of “ tail-end ” first. 

: But perhaps these specimens, with those that will be incidentally 
given in connection with other parts of our subject, will suffice to 
give the reader some glimpses of the transcendental nature of 
Fourier’s speculations when he enters the sphere of philosophy 
' and metaphysics. The following Dialism seems to have been per- 
i petrated by one familiar with all the mysteries of passional attrac- 
; tion: “The stream flows between its banks according to love. 
The planets sustain and restrain themselves, in their courses, by 
this same principle. All nature governs itself by love.”* In love 
nature freezes up her rivers and pools, and wraps herself in her 
mantle of snow. Anon, a new freak comes over her, the fleecy 
locks and mountain glaciers of winter have all disappeared, and 
the earth parches and vegetation dies beneath the burning loves of 
a September sun. In love the stagnant lake sends up its miasma, 
and the winds bear on their wings contagion and death. Does 
nature, from her laboring bowels, send forth her liquid fires to 
overwhelm cities and desolate the plains, covered though they be 
with her choicest productions and decorated with her highest skill ; 


* Dial for October, 1840. 
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or does she, rent with internal discord, ingulf islands and men in 
the horrid chasm disclosed? It is all a fit of love. ‘Truly this is 
no faint development of that philosophy that represents “all par- 
tial evil as universal good, and all seeming discord harmony not un- 
derstood.” We cannot give a more apt definition of Fourierism, 
than an attempt at the practical realization of transcendentalism. 

When Mr. Brownson brings against Fourierism the charge of 

“‘ miserable eclecticism,” it is indignantly repelled. ‘The charge 
of ‘ miserable eclecticism’ cannot be brought against us; for, with 
the ‘Jaw of the series,’ we have the NATURAL METHOD Of investi- 
gating whatever of truth or error there may be in prevailing faiths.”* 
Here again we have another application of that mysterious ‘ law 
of the series,” which “ constitutes the gist of Fourier’s discoveries.” 
It is a perfect miner’s wand, revealing with unerring certainty the 
very spot where the golden treasures are entombed. How aston- 
ishing that Victor Cousin, born in the same age and nation, should 
not, in developing the nature and giving consistence to the charac- 
ter of the eclectical philosophy, have availed himself of this 
amazing discovery of Charles Fourier; and still more wonderful 
that Fourier, with this “law” at his command, should have left the 
little truth which his system contains so deeply buried among the 
accumulations of error as to render it difficult to be exhumed and 
disentangled. As the religion of Mohammed betrays its Arabian 
paternity, so does the social order of Charles Fourier, and espe- 
cially that part of it which relates to the sexes, betray its origin 
among a people where the “love of alternation” is prominently 
developed. How, with the law of the series, that infallible wand 
of discovery, before him, Fourier could have been led into views 
of the sexual relation directly at variance with the gospel, and 
deemed even by a most frantic devotee on this side of the water 
‘‘ objectionable,” it is difficult to explain; unless, indeed, it be a 
sort of ‘‘ Book of Mormon,” with readings suited to the views and 
purposes of its author. Wecannot now, however, enter upon this 
delectable item in the Fourier philosophy. 

As to the special claim of Charles Fourier to inspiration and 
revelation, it seems to be about as well founded as that of our good 
Millerites ; but in point of originality, they evidently have the ad- 
vantage of our French savan. The most that can be claimed for 
his system is a reproduction of earlier and exploded systems, with 
such modifications as the age or other circumstances suggested. 
For instance, the ‘“‘ Republic” of Plato seems to be a rough draft 
of the same idea. Plato would abolish entirely the relation of 


* Phalanx. 
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family, extinguish all individual title to property, and yet preserve 

a rigid distinction of castes. More’s Utopia, while it does not re- 

iterate the precept of Plato, “ Let the women be held in common,” 

still retains the community of property, and; in its admission of 

slavery, the virtual perpetuation of castes ; but then neither “ priests, 

lawyers, book-worms,” nor any other sort of ‘‘idlers,” were to be 

endured. The agrarian division of property was also preserved in 

Harrington’s Oceana. ‘These visionary theorists have not failed to 
find equally visionary practicalists, who have sought the practical 
realization of their theories. St. Simon, the soldier, the merchant, 

the polytechnic, the debauchee, the reduced and forsaken, and, at 
last, ‘‘ evangelist and prophet,” prepared by ample experience in 
the school of variety, at length commenced the great work of 

giving a practical realization of Republic, Utopia, and Oceana—all 
three united. St. Simon evidently had the advantage of Fourier 
in the disciplinary school through which he passed preparatory to 
his grand denouement. He quitted the “labor” of killing that he 
might “ perfect civilization,” and then became the victim of licen- 
tiousness and vice; he amassed a fortune of a hundred and forty- 
four thousand livres, that ‘he might found schools of science,” 
and then spent it in dissipation and profligacy, till he was reduced 
to abject poverty. But then all this was done to prepare himself 
for the great work of ‘‘ evangelist and prophet.” Now, let no 
squeamish religionist query whether Israel’s evangelists or prophets 
went through a similar training. His mission was of a higher 
character than theirs—his was the reality, theirs the shadow; his 
was the veritable “‘ New Christianity,” theirs the type, the fore- 
runner. The certificate of his follower must be perfectly satisfac- 
tory on this point. Says Reybaud :— 


“A gourmand, a debauchee, and a profligate, from principle more 
than inclination, [?] by system rather than by instinct, St. Simon lived 
five years in one ; he acquired the experience of an old man even while 
a youth; he used and abused all things that he might prepare the ele- 
ments of his future calculations ; he inoculated himself with diseases 
that he might better understand the methods of their cure. His life 
was an experiment, and therefore not to be judged by the rules of or- 
dinary morality.”—-Godwin's Popular View, p. 14. 


Who now can doubt the competency of the sainted St. Simon 
to organize society on a new, and eminently Christian basis ? 
Who can doubt his capability of exhibiting “in a new and 
vivid light the moral precepts originally advanced by Jesus ?”* 


* Godwin’s Popular View, p. 15. 
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It would perhaps be difficult to comprehend how great must 
have been the sufferings voluntarily undergone to amass “ the 
elements of his future calculations”—to throw his own moral 
nature upon the rack—to “abuse all things”—to “ inoculate 
himself with diseases,” in order to prepare himself for the great 
work of a reformer! It is true, the Saviour of man, afflicted as 
he was, endured no such conflict as this. He was abused by the 
world, but he abused it not; he came to heal its moral diseases, 
not to ‘‘ inoculate himself with” them ; and having become perfect— 
not through debaucheries, but through suffering—he became the 
author of eternal salvation to all that believe on his name. 

“The long process of starvation finally brought St. Simon to 
his end,”* without realizing even the experimental fulfillment of 
his mission. His doctrines, however, receiving a more precise 
and comprehensive development from his disciples, rapidly spread, 
and in a few years “‘ New Christianity ” was put to its practical 
test in the family collected at Menilmontant. ‘‘ This,” says God- 
win, ‘“‘ was also a newchurch.” ‘Its motto was, To each accord- 
ing to its capacity, and to each capacity according to its work.” 
Here evidently was a recognition of the principles of “ universal 
unity,” and also of “passional attraction ;” and yet this “new 
church,” based on ‘‘ New Christianity,” so ardently eulogized by 
Mr. Godwin, soon exploded, like a torpedo, scattering its fragments 
to the four winds of heaven. The coolness with which Mr. God- 
win contemplates this explosion, and the desolation of this ‘“‘new 
church,” are very interesting items. 


“Tt was evident that a society so constituted [that is, on the princi- 
ples of “New Christianity,” as digested by the “evangelist and pro- 
phet,” who “ abused all things ” to familiarize himself with its elements, 
and “ inoculated himself with diseases,” in order to devise methods of 
cure] could not long be held together. Made up of enthusiasts, with- 
out definite principles of organization—trusting to feeling, not to sci- 
ence—its members soon began to quarrel, and the latter days of its ex- 
istence were stained by disgusting license. St. Simon was one of the 
noblest spirits, but an unfit leader of any enterprise. He saw all things, 
says a friendly critic, through his heart. In this was his weakness ; 
he wanted head; he wanted precise notions; he vainly hoped to re- 
construct society by a sentiment; he laid the foundation of his house 
on sand.”—Godwin’s Popular View, p. 15. 


We doubt not that the Fourierists in this country will ere long 


be found wrecked upon the same rock. 
We pass over Robert Owen in our notice of socialists. It is 


* Godwin’s Popular View, p. 15. 
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unnecessary to rake up a rotting memory from its ashes. His 
‘“‘ New Harmony ” was perhaps as “beautiful a conception ” as the 
‘New Christianity” of St. Simon, or the “ Universal Unity” of 
Charles Fourier. Godwin says of him that “he had errors ”— 
“few, but fundamental ;” these are summed up in “the denial of 
personal responsibility, and the doctrine of common property ; 
which we hold to be utterly untenable in argument, radically defec- 
tive in morals, and of course extremely pernicious in society.”* 
These are the “ moral and religious delusions” of Mr. Owen, over 
which Mr. Godwin so eloquently laments. We had thought there 
were others; the Christian world have long thought so: but it 
seems that from the hand of American associationists, Christianity 
has received such a development that it can nearly leap over the 
chasm which separates it and the vile system of unrestrained 
socialism put to the practical test in New Harmony. But all 
these ‘social architects,” though they were discordant among 
themselves, contributed something to the vast mass of heteroge- 
neous materials out of which the sublime system of Fourier has 
been erected. ‘They were the alchemists, he the Lavoisier, who 
from these materials has constructed a “true social science.” 

This ‘true social science” is developed, as we have already in- 
dicated, in the formula of “ universal unity,” embracing the three 
formulas— 

1. Unity of man with nature. 

2. Unity of man with man. 

3. Unity of man with God. 

This sounds well for the primary indication of a new system. 
It is an imposing programm, and we are incited to look for the 
development of a theory studded so thickly with unities. What 
then are we to understand by the “unity of man with nature ?” 
“Tt is the activity of the five elementary passions, manifested 
through taste, smell, feeling, sight, and hearing, in true develop- 
ment.” So then the “unity of man with nature” consists in 
having a good palate, sensibility of feeling, acuteness of smell, and 
proper organs of sight and hearing, with capabilities of using 
them. Verily, it would not seem that the discovery of this mys- 
tical unity was anything more than what every one blessed with 
such organs would be compelled to make from the very necessities 
of his being. The “unity of man with man,” we are told, con- 
sists ‘‘in a full development of the spiritual passions ;” and “ these 
passions are four in number, and may be denominated, 1. Friend- 


* Godwin’s Popular View, p. 17. 
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ship; 2. Love, consisting of mildness, and increasing, disinterested 
devotion to the good of the object; 3. Paternity, or family affec- 
tion; 4. Corporate, or general sympathy.” Old John Locke 
or Dr. Reid might question both the precision and completeness 
of this classification of the “spiritual passions ;” but they are anti- 
quated souls, honest enough, but destitute of the “‘ true system of 
philosophy,” having begun, as did Newton, at the “lower basis, 
the tail-end of the subject.” 

Let us, therefore, pass on to the higher order of “ unity ;” for it 
was there that the genius of Fourier was principally displayed. 
“The heavenly passions, which form the unity of man with God, 
are, 1. Love of the marvelous; 2. Love of alternation, or change 
from one pursuit or subject to another; 3. Love of order and pro- 
gress.” Here, then, we have a Frenchman’s idea of religion; 
for, let it be understood, this is the “‘ unity of man with God in 
true religion.” Such a religion, we should suppose, would be 
quite congenial to the predominant tastes of the French ; but whe- 
ther it would well comport with the higher requisitions of Chris- 
tianity is more questionable. We infer that the rejection of Fou- 
tierism by his own nation could not result from any especial diffi- 
culty of a religious nature. Nor can we conceive of any serious 
difficulty in the development of these three ‘‘loves” the world 
over; and then would be everywhere manifested the “unity of 
man with God in true religion.” We question whether the “love 
of the marvelous” be not already sufficiently developed. Upon 
the ‘love of alternation” emphatic stress seems to be laid by 
Fourier. ‘It would be fatal,” he says, ‘‘to the blessedness of 
either man or angel, if he were too long detained in one state of 
mind. The most exalted joys would soon become monotonous, 
and lose all their powers to charm, if they were not varied and 
alternated from one thing to another ; and hence the love of alter- 
nation is a source of perpetual delight.” It was perhaps in view 
of this devout, religious love, that Fourier deemed an alternation in 
the sexual relations, not only consistent with his divine social or- 
der, but highly proper and necessary in the higher stages of asso- 
ciation. Whether such alternation would be attended with the 
very satisfactory result of bringing man into “unity with God in 
true religion,” may, we think, be fairly questioned ; unless, indeed, 
the Deity be such as the lascivious wine-loving mythologians have 
described him. 












































































Fourierism. 


OrGANIC AND PracticaL ASPECTS. 


The economies proposed to be secured by industrial association 
may be comprised under a threefold order—economy of labor, 
economy of trade, and economy of living. 

Economy of Labor.—Under the organic regimen proposed by 
Fourier, and advocated by his followers in this country, our princi- 
ple of sociality, or love of society, is to be consulted. No one is 
to labor alone or separately in a perfectly-organized association. 
The laborers are to be distributed in groups and series of groups ; 
each group to embrace from three to twenty individuals, according 
to the nature and amount of work to be done. By this arrange- 
ment a greater amount of labor will be accomplished than the 
same individuals would do working separately. The emulation 
between individuals of the same group, between the different 
groups in the same series, and between the different series, would 
contribute not a little to this result ; and then each is paid accord- 
ing to his ability and will to labor. Also, the tastes and adapta- 
tions of each are to be consulted, both in the selection of their 
kind of labor, and in their classification into groups. Thus all the 
evils that result from injudicious selection of trades and profes- 
sions, and the vexations that result from disagreeable companions, 
will be avoided—while ‘each one moving in the sphere or group 
of his choice, will take unspeakable delight in his avocations.” 
No force or constraint whatever is to be exercised in the adjust- 
ment of series and the filling up of groups. 


“The members of association will choose freely the groups which 
they wish to join; they will consult their own tastes, and no dictation 
or control will be exercised by the association. The members of a 
group will be equal, associated partners, united from taste for the occu- 
pation in which they engage, and prosecuting it for their joint account 
and advantage.”—Brisbane’s Concise Exposition, p. 44. 


This mode of organizing society, and perpetuating its organization, 
reminds us most forcibly of the old atomical method of forming, not 
the social, but the physical world.* While they would have us be- 
lieve that the world was self-made, they do not pretend to say that 
the atoms of which it is composed, at the “ first jump,” organized 
the universe; but that “in length of time,” after “innumerable 
other freaks,” atom was joined to its fellow-atom in one sublime 
harmonic order. But whether, self-moved, the social “atoms” 


* Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, vol. ii, p. 80. 
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will, without ‘‘znnumerable other freaks and discongruous forms 
produced,” organize themselves into one harmonic social order, is 
at least a question. There may be men “suited to every neces- 
sary work,” and enough of them too; but whether inclination 
would not sometimes run counter to adaptation, and that too with 
a current too strong to be resisted without any “‘ force or constraint 
whatever,” may admit of a doubt. This is one of the weakest 
points in the whole scheme. The “uncleanly and repulsive 
works,” necessary to be performed in an association, will be com- 
mitted to the “sacred legion,” a group that will, from choice, as- 
sume these necessary functions. This series is to “rank first in 
public estimation,” ‘‘ and admission to it to be made difficult, and 
considered a signal favor.” ‘Thus their individual degradation is 
to be offset by their elevation in public esteem. This is a chime- 
ra, light as air; just as if public esteem would be governed by a 
rule, and not by circumstances. We doubt whether honors so light 
and so questionable would long operate as a stimulus to the per- 
formance of the more arduous and difficult duties of the domain, 
to say nothing of the “ uncleanly and repulsive works” peculiar to 
the sacred legion. But suppose all this machinery were put to- 
gether in as perfect order as the conception burst upon the imagi- 
nation of Fourier; we can hardly conceive how, without a pin 
here and there, it could be made to hold together; and especially 
how those shocks which complicated and extensive machinery 
will sometimes suffer could be overcome. The novelty of the 
thing, and the presence and influence of ‘the leaders” in such an 
enterprise, might wake up a sort of enthusiasm, and make it 
work with something like order for a time; but these would soon 
fail to exert much influence, and then being “ without constraint,” 
but each one permitted to do what might seem right in his own 
eyes, the whole organization must fall into confusion, and its ter- 
mination be like that of the St. Simon “church” at Menilmon- 
tant. 

Another item in this economical phase is that it will engage every 
class of “‘non-producers” in productive industry. This is not an 
unimportant item, especially when ‘ non-producers ” are estimated 
to comprise two-thirds of the entire population of the globe. In 
this class are enumerated three-quarters of the women in cities, 
and half of those in the country—three-fourths of the children and 
servants—one-half of the manufacturers—nine-tenths of the mer- 
chants—two-thirds of the agents of transportation by sea and land 
—all fiscal agents, armies, and navies—all legal, accidental, and 
secret idlers—controversialists—idle rich—outcasts, including pub- 
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lic women, vagrants, beggars, rogues, brigands, &c.* A tolerably 
formidable list of ‘“‘dry bones” is this; all of which are to be re- 
suscitated and clothed with life. Then will our earth, no longer 
burdened with its mighty load of “ non-producers,” be converted 
into a veritable bee-hive without the incumbrance of a single drone ! 
But who is to regulate these idlers and outcasts, and, “‘ without force 
or constraint,” make them draw in the Fourier traces? “ Ay, 
there’s the rub.” 

Economy of Living —This economy results from the organiza- 
tion of the members of the association, composed of from three 
hundred to eighteen hundred individuals, into one family. For 
the accommodation of this household, one large public domain is 
to be erected, having all its appurtenances of out-buildings on a 
corresponding scale of magnitude. Each family is to have its 
private apartments; but one suite of granaries, cellars, wood- 
houses, wash-rooms, kitchens, and dining halls, are to serve this 
vast family. This phase economique is thus described by Bris- 
bane :— 


“Three hundred families require at present three hundred separate 
houses, three hundred kitchens, three hundred kitchen fires, three hun- 
dred sets of cooking utensils, three hundred women to do the cooking, 
and, if they be farming families, three hundred little farms, three hun- 
dred barns and sheds, three hundred teams, innumerable walls and 
fences, and everything else equally as complicated and uselessly waste- 
ful. All the cares and labors attendant upon providing for the wants 
of a family, such as cooking, washing, marketing, and keeping up fires, 
must be gone through with three hundred times daily by the three 
hundred families, and with the same detail as for an assemblage of 
eighteen hundred persons, except the difference of scale. Association 
will avoid this monstrous complication and waste; instead of three 
hundred little kitchens, and three hundred fires, it will have four or five 
large and convenient kitchens, with as many fires, by means of which 
not only the cooking can be done, but the entire edifice warmed ; in- 
stead of three hundred little fire-places, and cooking-stoves, and as many 
sets of cooking utensils, it will have its extensive kitchen-ranges, its 
large boilers and ovens, and machinery on the largest scale and the 
best that can be invented, for facilitating the culinary operations ; in- 
stead of three hundred women to do the cooking, it will have a few 
experienced cooks, engaged by turns every other day ; instead of three 
hundred poor teams, half the time idle, it will have merely the requisite 
number, and of the best quality; instead of the immense number of 
walls and fences now required, it will have a few extensive hedges; 
and instead of making all its sales and purchases at retail, paying in 





* Brisbane’s Concise Exposition, pp. 13, 14. 
Vou. V.—36 
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profits to traders one-half of the product of its labor, it will make them 
at wholesale, and in the most economical manner.”—Concise Exposi- 
tion, p. 17. 


The same system is to be detailed through every other depart- 
ment and branch of household labor. It will be seen that this is 
the same system of household economy, that is, in the main, adopted 
in public houses and large boarding establishments ; only we are 
not aware that rigid economy is carried so far as to warm parlors 
and sitting-rooms with the fumes of a kitchen furnace. Of its 
utility, considered merely in an economical point of view, there 
can be no question. ‘The experiment is going on in ten thousand 
places over the whole civilized world. But that an aggregation of 
three hundred families can be thrown together—each, ‘ without 
constraint,” to move in the sphere that might seem good in its own 
eyes—without the sacrifice of family comforts and family enjoy- 
ments, cannot be expected. Only the intervention of a miracle 
could save such a concern from exploding into ten thousand frag- 
ments. The very wealth heaped together by these economies 
would become boiling lava, rocking and heaving the crust of the 
earth above it. 

Economy of Trade.—The economy of trade to be effected by 
association may be presented under the following aspects: 1. 
Competition will be avoided. Upon the evils that arise from com- 
petition in trade, Mr. Godwin has some very forcible, and, for the 
most part, pertinent remarks. , 


“On one side, we see competition among laborers reducing the 
wages on which they and their dependent families must subsist; on 
the other, we see competition among employers forcing them, how 
great soever may be their generosity, to yield only the lowest rates of 
pay, (since no employer, without running the risk of certain ruin, could 
afford to pay his workmen higher wages than what was paid by his com- 
petitors,) and thus the detestable laws of modern economy break all the 
laws of justice and humanity. Free trade, by which we mean compe- 
tition without organization, is distinguished by the execrable mark, that 
it always and everywhere tends to the reduction of wages. After 
plunging the toiling masses into the gulf of misery, it grinds them with 
a weight that is for ever growing heavier. In Ireland, in England, in 
Belgium, in Italy, in France, and in our own country, wherever com- 
petition reigns, where nothing arrests the action of a disorganized and 
incoherent industrialism, the working classes are inevitably becoming 
more miserable and more abject. They not only work against each 
other, but against machines, which cost nothing, yet dispense with the 
labor of a hundred men.”—Constructive and Pacific Democracy, p. 14. 
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This is but too true a picture of the condition of many classes 
of common laborers everywhere. But then we are to remember, 
that the necessaries of life cheapen nearly in the same ratio as hu- 
man labor ; and the machinery that “dispenses with the labor of a 
hundred men” tends both to multiply and cheapen its products, 
so that, though labor is carried into other channels, it need be only 
a temporary loss it sustains. ‘That there is a festering evil in the 
very core of society, no one can doubt; and its existence must be 
deplored by every friend of man. And if the world would prac- 
tically adopt the motto of the noble earl Talbot, Humani nihil 
alienum, or that higher and more definite precept of inspiration, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, the evil, result from what- 
ever cause it may, would be checked, if not healed. Competition, 
virulent and self-seeking as it is, is undoubtedly one of the causes 
of the miseries that afflict the laboring classes ; but it is only one 
in a series of causes whose primum mobile is more deeply seated. 
It is only one of the outward manifestations of a depravity within, 
which the gospel only can heal. But how is competition to be de- 
stroyed? When the entire progeny of Adam shall have been par- 
celed off into associations, where is the guaranty that it shall not 
spring up between rival associations? Each association will, of 
course, have a direct interest to swell its dividends beyond that of 
its neighbor. ‘This must lead to competition in trade; and as the 
most skillful men will be selected to conduct the trade of the asso- 
ciation, it will be Greek vs. Greek, the real “tug of war.” The 
results, after sufficient time has elapsed to permit things to take 
their natural course, must be correspondingly oppressive. This 
evil will be oppressive, not only to the association as a corporate 
body, but to all the individuals of which it is composed. The 
plaster is not broad enough to cover the wound. Change human 
nature so that its incongruous forms might match together, and its 
discordant interests harmonize, then the system might work ; but 
then, also, it would not be needed. 

2. Uniformity in prices will be secured, and all fraud in trade 
will be avoided in association. Mr. Brisbane thus discourses upon 
this topic :— 


“In association there will be, as a general rule, no buying and 
selling between individuals—the fruitful source, at present, of so much 
fraud, enmity, discord, slander, and violence. ‘The members will deal 
directly with the association. If a person desires, for instance, to 
purchase a suit of clothes, he goes to the group of persons who have 
charge of the clothing department, and has them made, but does not 
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pay the group; they are charged to him on the books of the associa- 
tion, with which he settles. Just prices will be established for every- 
thing by the council of internal arrangements, and when an individual 
wishes an article for private use—a watch or a book—he would not 
have to bargain for it, or be subject to the imposition and extortion of 
the seller, but would take it at the fixed price, sure of being dealt with 
on fair and equitable terms.”——-Concise Exposition, p. 57. 


Let us glance at this system of home-trade, and its restrictions. 
We can readily conceive that it could be made for the interest of 
individuals to trade with the association generally ; but suppose an 
individual or a family, not over thrifty in labor, should be disposed 
to patronize the company’s store beyond their income—furnishing 
their apartments sumptuously, and clothing themselves in costly 
apparel ; who is to check and limit this propensity, in an associa- 
tion where ‘‘ constraint” is not to be used? Or, again, suppose an 
individual purchase of the company “a watch,” who shall prevent 
his selling or bartering it to his neighbor for twice its value? And 
then the door is open for slander and quarrel, as in our “ present 
disorganized state of society.” ‘The observer cannot but have ob- 
served, in tracing along the system of Fourier, the vast dispropor- 
tion between the evils to be remedied and the remedies he proposes. 
They not unfrequently remind one of the quack who attempted 
the extraction of a tooth with his “ tweezers.” 

3. Gain of time in marketing is another economy in trade that 
is to be gained. Instead of each individual carrying his products 
to market, all that is produced is the property of the association, 
and marketing is done by the quantity. ‘These economies are thus 
illustrated in an example given by M. Considerant :— 


“Tn the mountains of Jura, where the climate interdicts the cultiva- 
tion of the vine and grain, and where milk cannot be sold in its pure 
state, owing to the distance from the cities, it is converted into cheese. 
It was the custom, not long since, in every village of this region, where 
there were some twenty or thirty families, owning some two hundred 
cows, for each family to make cheese for itself, and to send to market 
for itself—thus every day making use of some twenty or thirty utensils, 
and of the labor of some twenty or thirty men, both in producing the 
article, and conveying it to market. And in most cases, to say nothing 
of the waste, the cheese produced was of an inferior quality ; while 
each family coming into competition when they entered the market, 
was obliged to sell at the lowest possible price, so that none gained by 
the sales, while the majority were losers. What did these brave 
mountaineers do under these circumstances? Why, they fell upon the 
very rational principle that it was not wise in them to be picking each 
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other’s pockets, and would be much better if they could assist each 
other as friends and neighbors. So they hired a small house in the 
centre of the village, composed of two rooms, one of which they con- 
verted into a shop, and the other into a dairy. In the shop they 
erected a hugh brass kettle, large enough to receive the daily milk 
produced by the two hundred cows, which milk was made into cheese 
by the labor of a single man called the fruiterer, without further trouble 
on the part of its owners. ‘The quantity of milk deposited each day 
by any family was notched upon two pieces of wood, one of which 
was kept by the fruiterer, and the other by the family; by which 
simple method the strictest account was kept. When these cheese 
were sold, they were sold by wholesale, without losses through com- 
petition, and with comparatively slight charge for conveyance to market. 
From the general sum received for them was subtracted the rent of the 
house, the price of the fuel, instruments, carriage, and of the work of 
the fruiterer; after which, the remainder was divided among the 
families of the village, in proportion to the amount of milk contributed 
to the dairy. Thus, with one-thirtieth part of the labor, and a thirtieth 
part of the expense, they were enabicd to receive a threefold return 
for their product. This practice, which began in the hamlet of Salines, 
is now the common custom through all the higher provinces of the 
Alps. It is a simple, but most significant illustration of a great truth.” 
—Godwin’s Constructive and Pacific Democracy, pp. 30, 31. 


It is, as Mr. Godwin remarks, “a significant illustration of a 
great truth ;” but not necessarily of the great truth. It shows very 
clearly to how much more advantage a common avocation may be 
prosecuted by a simple combination of individuals engaged in it; 
but it should be noted that these mountaineers still retained their 
family distinctions, and this circumstance perhaps had as much 
agency in their success as their simple combination had. 

We have here given something of an outline of the economical 
aspects of that system which promises to increase production ten- 
fold, and human happiness and social order incalculably. Fourier 
modestly promised to France, as the result of the adoption of his 
system by her, the payment of her national debt in twelve years, 
we believe; and afterward the ability to increase her riches ad 
libitum. We have only one additional remark to make here, and 
that is, could the masses become as pliable to the requisitions of 
this system, and as completely subject to its laws, visionary as they 
are, as the machinery of a manufactory is to the will of the ma- 
chinist, the system would contribute greatly to the mere produc- 
tion of property. But this we hold to be impossible; and if it 
were possible, it could be accomplished only at the expense of 
higher interests than the mere acquisition of property. 

There is one more physical result that must not be overlooked 
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in this connection, viz. : the increase of population, and the subju- 
gation of the cold, sterile, and waste portions of the earth for its 
accommodation. If the doctrine of some of our political econo- 
mists, that the increase of population will keep pace with produc- 
tion, be true, what a prodigious increase may be expected when 
Fourierism has succeeded in increasing the actual producers three- 
fold, and the actual individual production tenfold! The habitable 
globe, it would seem, would soon become too strait for their ac- 
commodation. ‘This circumstance has not been overlooked. The 
‘“‘curse” is to be taken off the earth, as well as from the race that 
inhabit it, and the portion now inhabitable is not only to be ren- 
dered infinitely more productive, but every desert is to become fer- 
tile, every marsh and bog is to be converted into a plain, every 
forest, now the abode of venomous reptiles and savage beasts, 
is to become a scene of bustling activity. These physical reno- 
vations are to triple the productive energy of old earth. Mr. 
Brisbane draws the following vivid picture of the earth’s sur- 
face :— 


“The surface of the earth is in as miserable condition as the race 
upon it: vast deserts and marshes, which generate pestilential winds 
and miasmatic exhalations—the source of the most frightful diseases, 
such as the plague, the cholera, the yellow fever, etc.—and wild 
forests and plains, inhabited by noxious reptiles and savage beasts 
—cover at least three-fourths of it. The portion which has been 
brought under cultivation is but miserably cultivated, and parts are 
devoted to the worst of purposes ; here we see regions exhausted in 
the production of noxious plants, like the poppy and tobacco, which are 
grown to furnish mental vacuity and idleness with the means of mo- 
mentary occupation and excitement; their districts planted with grain, 
not to sustain life, but to be converted into a poisonous liquid, which 
may afford to the degraded masses a brutal exhilaration, with its at- 
tendants, folly, disease, and death. Besides, whole regions have been 
devastated by fire and sword, and remain in a neglected state—monu- 
ments of the folly and madness of nations.”—Brisbane’s Concise 
Exposition, p. 5. 


After giving this picture, in which he entirely overlooks earth’s 
smiling landscapes and sunny plains, the abodes of purity and of 
peace, he inquires whether the condition of the earth does not 
“call for some great reforms?” So, then, not only human society, 
the social order, is to be reformed, but the physical order also. 
This reform is not only to extend to the “irrigation of deserts,” 
“fertilizing swamps,” plugging up volcanoes, and supplanting the 
savage and venomous population of forests with true Phalanste- 
rians; but the vast regions that circumscribe the poles of the 
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mundane sphere, though now girt with ice, indurated with frosts, 
and covered with snow, are to become mild in climate, and fertile 
in production, so as to rival the fairest portions of the present 
‘“‘ cursed earth.” - This is no fiction of the reviewer. The great 
champion of association in this country is our voucher for its genu- 
ine Fourier paternity :— a 


‘“‘How did Fourier come to believe that the new equilibrium would 
result in breaking the ices of the poles, in removing the obstructions 
from the seas and straits of those latitudes, and in extending the do- 
main of man over so many countries now deserted, and about which 
man has disquieted himself so many years, with so much fatigue and 
danger, and so little success? This is the next question. 

“In studying the arrangement of the earth’s continents, it has often 
been remarked that they both present a point elongated toward the 
south, and that, in that direction, the land terminates at a great distance 
from the polar circle. To the north, on the contrary, the continents 
approach the poles, widening as they penetrate the icy zone, so that 
the Arctic Ocean, if it were practicable, could soon be made, like the 
Mediterranean, a centre of activity, and a place of intercourse for all 
nations. 

“ But these lands and seas, so favorably situated for the general in- 
terests of man, are useless to him in consequence of the ice and 
frosts, which forbid all access. 

‘‘Fourier did not believe in chance ; he believed in a Great First 
Cause governing all creation by beneficent laws; and he boldly con- 
cluded, from the disposition of the land, that the globe having been 
providentially prepared for man, man must have been endowed with 
forces sufficient to remove every obstacle to the complete subjection 
of his domain. And since the obstacle here is the temperature of the 
poles, he thought it was given to man to moderate that temperature. 

“Man, we have said, may, by his action upon the surface of the 
earth, render the circulation of both winds and electro-magnetic cur- 
rents more regular. 

“The irregularity of the electro-magnetic currents is manifested in 
many ways; among others, by irregularities in the emission of fluid 
during the appearance of the aurora borealis. If, by unitary circula- 
tion, the electro-magnetic movements should be regulated, the aurora 
borealis would appear regularly, and not by fits and starts, as they now 
do. Fourier predicts that they would augment in duration in such a 
manner as to become permanent, and in intensity, so as by their caloric 
action to rescue the circum-polar regions from their graves of ice, and 
warm them into life and vegetation. 

“ Fourier does not doubt this result, because only in this way is it 
possible to understand why the continents have received a form, which, 
without this new source of light and heat, without BOREAL CROWN, 
would be useless, and unworthy of the wisdom and goodness of 
Deity.”—Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier, 
page 81. 
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A mind that could beget so monstrous a conception may certainly 
be excused for being struck with wonder at its vast proportions: 
which wonder, no doubt, was somewhat increased by the excessive 
pains of parturition. It will not be surprising that such a mind 
should confound physical and moral causes and results ; but that 
others should take up the subject, and gxavely undertake to lead 
a community into a “ will-o’-the-wisp ” a after such a phan- 
tom, cannot but excite the indignation and contempt of sensible 
minds. 

A twin sister of this “ boreal crown” conception of Fourier is 
that of his “material duplicity,” upon which also association will 
put its extinguisher. 


“ Duplicity reigns everywhere in lieu of unity, and this duplicity is 
what is termed the ‘curse of God’ in Scripture. Material duplicity is 
threefold—planetary, hominal, and mixed. First, the physical du- 
plicity of the planet consists in the congelation of the poles, the bitumi- 
nous inflection of the sea, etc., ete. Second, the physical duplicity of 
the human body consists in the blackness of the skin of one-half the 
race, and the darkness of the skin of the other half when exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. Third, the mixed degree of duplicity in the 
creation consists in the fact of the great majority of things created 
being out of unity with man. In the animal creation not one-twentieth 
part of the quadrupeds are directly useful to him, or in any way asso- 
ciated with him in his labors; among the feathered tribe not one- 
hundredth part are directly useful to him; and among the insects there 
is hardly one-thousandth part which do not injure and annoy him.”— 
Translation from Fourier’s Works. See Phalanx, No. 4, p. 54. 


The infinite advantages of association, we think, will no longer 
be questioned, when it shall not only prevent the congelation 
of the poles, purify the ocean, bleach white the sable African, and 
supersede the use of sun-shades ; but “the lion and the young lion,” 
the fierce tiger and the “ laughing hyena,” be “ associated with man 
in his labors.” Birds shall become his letter-carriers, and his mail- 
routes be through the air. Even the musquitoe shall forget the use 
of his sting, and annoy man no more. 

But Jet us once more briefly glance at the organic structure of an 
association modeled upon the principles of Charles Fourier. An 
association, comprising say about four hundred persons, would be 
distributed into about fifty or sixty groups, or sub-series ; and these 
groups or series, according to Brisbane, the Fourier oracle of this 
country, may be occupied as follows :—* 


* Concise Exposition, pp. 52, 53. 
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Eight series devoted to the care of animals, and distributed as 
follows :—One to the care of horses, one to horned cattle, one to 
hogs, two to pouliry, one to deves, one to fish in strean\s, ponds, 
and reservoirs, and one to singing-birds and birds of beautiful 
plumage. 

Twenty-two series devoted to agriculture; the four princi- 
pal features of which are “‘works of irrigation,” “care of foresis,” 
“cultivation of grains,” and “cultivation of flowers and vegeta- 
bles.” 

Ten series devoted to manufactures; four of which are occv- 
pied with its “attractive branches,” viz., one to confectionery, one 
to the manufacture of musical instruments, one to dairy, one to 
cabinet-making: the remaining six series will be devoted to the 
‘‘ necessary branches of manufacture,” viz., one series of workers 
in wood, as carpenters, wagon-makers, turners, etc.; one of 
workers in leather, as saddlers, shoe-makers, glove-mdiltrs, etc. ; 
one of workers in metals, as blacksmiths, locksmiths, tinsmiths, 
etc.; one of workers in cloths and other stuffs, as tailors, milliners, 
hatters, etc.; one of printers and bookbinders; one of goldsmiths 
and jewelers. Four series of art, science, and education; one of 
doctors, dentists, and nurses; one of teachers; and two devoted to 
music. 

Six series devoted to household and domestic labor. Two oi 
cooks; one of laundresses; one of housekeepers ; one supervising 
building at night, care of fires, baths, etc.; and one of pages or 
waiters. 

Four or more isolated groups or sub-series. For example: one 
of book-keepers ; one of commission merchants, having charge of 
the sales and purchases of the association; one having charge of 
library, reading-rooms, gallery of art, and the scientific collections ; 
one of self-denial, termed the “ sacred legion,” which group is, 
‘from choice,” to perform the uncleanly and repulsive works con- 
nected with the association. 

Here then we have the outline, the skeleton of the organic struc- 
ture of an association modeled upon the plan of Charles Fourier ; 
the vast machine by which labor is not only to be made “ atiract- 
ive,” but ‘“‘tenfold more productive than in the present disorganized 
state of society.” This structure, as a whole, and every part of it 
individually, it should be recollected, is to be self-moved, and no 
‘force or constraint” is to be used to secure or preserve organiza- 
tion, to produce or continue action. No arrangement is made to 
prevent friction in the parts, because Fourier did not dream it pos- 
sible that friction could obstruct the “divine order.” The “ music 
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box,” as Mr. Brownson facetiously terms it, is not only to wind 
itself up, but to keep:wound up, and yet play, for ever. 

We had advanced thus far, and were picking our nails, and 
scratching our head, to start some new ideas at this crisis of our 
discourse, when, being already overcome with fatigue, we dropped 
into an irregular slumber, during which we were favored with the 
following interesting and instructive 


Dream. 


The atmosphere around me seemed exceedingly misty, notwith- 
standing my great elevation above the surface of the earth; and 
was rendered still more obscure by the infinite number of larger 
and lesser circles that were incessantly forming and then bursting, 
like bubbles, all around me. With great difficulty I made my way 
down to earth; and no sooner had I touched my foot to the soil 
than a m@st beautiful and attractive spectacle spread itself out 
before me. I seemed to stand upon a beautiful elevation: the 
ground gradually sloping away gave a complete view of about six 
thousand acres of meadow and tillage land, in the highest state of 
cultivation ; with here and there orchards loaded with the choicest 
spectes of every variety of fruit, gardens abounding with every 
variety of vegetable, and bordered with the most fragrant and 
beautiful flowers. Just in the rear of where we stood, and on the 
most elevated part of the ground, reposed a splendid edifice, beau- 
tiful in its proportions and architecture, and capacious enough to 
accommodate a legion; while, still further in the rear, capacious 
out-houses and barns were flanked by graceful lawns and beautiful 
woodlands. 

As yet, no living being had appeared; but while I gazed with 
rapturous astonishment upon the scene before me, and wondering 
whether this was not the very Eden from which our fallen pro- 
genitors were expelled, a deep, enchanting sound filled the air. It 
proceeded from no particular spot, but from all around it com- 
menced the deep and thrilling chaunt of universal unity. As the 
tones of music ceased, a form stood before me: there was a pecu- 
liar phrensy in its eye, and an overwhelming energy in its gesticu- 
lation, as it gave utterance to these words, ‘“‘O most fortunate 
among mortals! Great leader in that movement that is destined 
to demonstrate the perfectibility of human happiness upon earth! 
Was Fourier blessed to discover the great principles of universal 
unity? Behold it is for you to test their applicability! This en- 
chanting spot has been purchased for the purpose; you are the 
selected leader in the enterprise ; and, behold, yonder come a happy 
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multitude, fleeing, as Lot fled from Sodom, up out of the ‘ social hell,’ 
to realize their earthly paradise under your direction.” The spectre 
vanished. After recovering from my momentary astonishment, 
I looked, according to the direction of its hand, and saw the whole 
plain covered with an approaching, multitude of not less than five 
or six hundred, consisting of men, women, and children, with carts 
in their train, loaded with every imaginable species of furniture, 
and herds and flocks innumerable. On they came, till in long line 
they were ranged before me. Assisted by some dozen accountants, I 
soon completed an inventory of such of their effects as were to go 
for the use of the association, and in lieu thereof gave them “ asso- 
ciation scrip.” The different family groups now began the selection 
of their private apartments. Here we were obstructed with innu- 
merable difficulties: some claimed the most eligible rooms; others 
disputed about the price of their apartments; and some absolutely 
refused theirs because of disagreeable neighbors that had chosen 
to nestle by their side. 

Next came on the division of this heterogeneous mass into groups 
and series. I had confidently looked for the harmonious play of 
our whole system, and expected to see the entire body falling into 
groups and series, and assuming their proper places with a precision 
and a harmony not inferior to that observed in our solar system. 
First came the “eight series devoted to the care of animals.” Here 
the requisite number readily volunteered ; indeed, quite a surplus 
thought they possessed a very peculiar faculty for the “‘care of 
poultry,” “doves,” “fish in ponds, streams, and reservoirs ;” and 
even some athletic, able-bodied men insisted upon having the care 
of the “singing-birds, and birds of beautiful plumage,” to the ex- 
clusion of the boys and girls, who were ambitious of the same task. 
The “series with horses,” and that “ with horned cattle,” were 
easily supplied; but when I called out, “Who will take care of the 
hogs ?” a general titter ran through the audience, and no one re- 
sponded ; and at length, when, after a deal of urging and reasoning, 
a fat, dirty, pug-nosed Irishman stepped forward, the titter deepened 
into a laugh from some parts of the audience. This I gravely re- 
buked, telling them that “all occupations were to be held in equal 
honor,” and “industry to be rendered attractive.” This speech 
had the desired effect, and the group was, with a little address, 
finally filled up. Next came the “twenty-two series devoted to 
agriculture.” Here also the candidates for cultivating the “‘ pears,” 
“apples,” “ flowers,” etc., were quite numerous: very few, how- 
ever, seemed to have any “ passional attraction” for the potato 
field ; and for a long time it seemed questionable whether the mur- 
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phy-growing group would not be minus. But bethinking myself 
of the Irishman’s “natural affection for the ‘pratie,’” I made an 
eloquent and not ineffectual appeal to it. The ‘ten series devoted 
to manufactures and mechanics” were next called for: here there 
seemed to be an unconquerable emulation to enter the groups 
‘occupied with confectionery,” and some very suspicious-looking 
ones, who seemed to me to have more capacity for eating than for 
making “confectionery,” most lustily and vehemently protested 
that they had a most violent “passional attraction” for the “manu- 
facture of confectionery,” and the deadliest “ passional repulsion ” 
to the more vulgar arts of the “‘ dairy ” and the “kitchen.” 
But, to omit the perplexing details of a whole week spent in 
organizing and perfecting our arrangements, let it suffice to say 
that our organization was at length completed, and the whole set 
in motion. But when we were looking on with wonder to see 
their harmonious play, we found our difficulties were just com- 
mencing. Pugnacious individuals were incessantly quarreling ; 
group became jealous of its neighbor group, that their labors were 
lighter and their profits more ; and individuals of the same group 
claimed a pre-eminence over their fellows, which they were un- 
willing to grant. Gumps had been “ attracted” into the cabinet 
shop, and bunglers were engaged in the “ manufacture of musical 
instruments.” The “attractive branches of manufactures” were 
thronged, while the repulsive branches were but half supplied ; 
and, aotwithstanding our sublime theory about “ attractive indus- 
try,” we were forced to the necessity of ‘‘ overcoming this repug- 
nance” to the shoe-maker’s bench, the tanner’s vats, and the 
blacksmith’s shop by “ giving higher compensation.” Blockheads 
proposed themselves as “teachers,” and insisted that “neither 
force nor constraint” should be used to keep them out of the de- 
partment for which they had a “‘passional predilection.” ‘ Steam- 
doctors,” that could not tell the difference between the gall-bladder 
and the heart, walked into the medical department, hung up their 
hats by the wall, and deposited their “‘lobelia” in the most eligible 
cases with which the room was provided. The “series devoted 
to music” did not seem to promise much toward “ that great desi- 
deratum for an association, a fine orchestra.” Some of them seemed 
to have tone without time, and others an “attraction” without “ an 
ear” for music. And then, again, not a few in the association 
denounced the whole race of “ musicasters,” “‘ poetasters,” book- 
makers, etc., as drones, living upon the labors of “honest men;” 
and declared that they ought not to be tolerated in an “ industrial 
association,” 
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Then again, the cooks and washerwomen not only kept up an 
incessant warfare among themselves, but they united against the 
lighter burden of the matrons, whose business was to keep the 
private rooms in order; and it must be confessed that some of 
this class were none too neat, and not over scrupulous in “ righting 
up” the rooms of their neighbors. Mothers complained of the 
partiality of the series ‘“‘ devoted to the care of children;” matrons 
that their clothes were not washed as they ought to be ; and washer- 
women that their victuals were badly cooked. Children quarreled 
on the “‘vast corridors stretching around the interior of the domain ;” 
and that set mothers by the ears. Again, some persons, who had 
formerly enjoyed a degree of elevation in society, still retained 
too much of their aristocratic feelings to associate with the “com- 
mon herd ;” and this was an incessant cause of jealousy and strife. 
They required their “food served up in their private apartments,” 
or in the “ private dining rooms,” and this was the cause of great 
complaint on the part of the “waiters.” Others were so over- 
bearing and authoritative in their tones of command to the “‘ series 
of pages,” or waiters, that had it not been for their sense of self- 
respect and of the dignity becoming “officers of the institution,” 
they would undoubtedly have given vent to their resentment. Then 
again, some wag was ever and anon putting his finger significantly 
on his nose as some member of the “ sacred legion” passed by ; 
and not unfrequently were noses found to be bleeding soon after 
such incidents. This is certainly not to be wondered at, when we 
remember that this series, devoted to the “‘ performance of uncleanly 
and repulsive works and functions,” was ‘‘ composed principally 
of boys of an ardent temperament, from the age of nine to sixteen.” 
But, after all, who could but admire the exalted “ social charity 
and religious philanthropy” which enabled these heroic boys to 
not only do the filthy work of the association, but to endure the 
ridicule of the wags, and the giggle of the girls! 

Thus were things moving on with us, when a new and more 
serious difficulty began to develop itself. This difficulty undoubt- 
edly had its origin in the irregularities of the “‘ passional attraction,” 
(the magnetic needle you know will vary,) and consisted in the 
frequent changes of individuals from one group to another. Some 
seemed kindly inclined to form an acquaintance with every group 
in the phalanx. He that was to work in the potato field yesterday, 
would be found in the perfumery office, or making a piano to-day ; 
and he that was taking care of horses—in the nursery, taking 
care of babies ; and especially did the young gentlemen and ladies 
give the most striking developments of “ passional attraction,” 
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clearly demonstrating the profound discovery of Fourier in this 
department of science. Onacold, rainy day the out-door groups 
would be almost annihilated, so that the cattle were often untended 
and unfed. 

Finally, the question of a church and a religion came up for dis- 
cussion and settlement. Some were of the opinion that the asso- 
ciation was of itself a church, and quoted Fourier, St. Simon, and 
Godwin in proof; others, that a group of religious teachers was in- 
dispensable; while others were unwilling that such a group should 
be tolerated. Some claimed, that the daily schools should be 
opened and closed with prayer; others, that the necessity of 
prayer had been done away by the discoveries of Charles Fourier. 
Some thought that work should be done on the sabbath. They 
reasoned thus: “ ‘The great type of association is the physical 
universe ;’ then, as worlds do not stand still, or cease to revolve, 
neither should association.” ‘This discussion elicited not a little 
warm and angry debate ; and while engaged in a controversy that 
promised to be interminable, unless, indeed, it should blow the 
whole concern into ten thousand fragments, one of the “ sacred 
legion” rushed into the assembly, with the startling cry, “The 
domain is all on fire !” 

The suddenness of the alarm awoke me, and I found that a lock 
of my hair having got into an unfortunately close proximity to the 
lamp, was just kindling up into a blaze; but for a long time the 
distant and commingling sounds of angry and prolonged discussion 
about “church” and “no church” seemed to be ringing in my ears. 

Having somewhat recovered from my sudden alarm, I concluded 
to give my readers the benefit of my dream. 


Morat AND Socrat ASPECTs. 


The moral and social aspects of association next claim from us 
a passing attention. While on the one hand our earth is to be 
converted into a new and more glorious Eden; on the other, our 
race (that is, all that will become Fourierists) are to be morally 
and socially prepared to enjoy this new Eden—a social and moral 
Elysium is to be realized on earth. We acknowledge and lament 
the great social and moral evils that afflict our race, and most 
sincerely should we rejoice in any scheme of benevolence that 
could give promise of redemption from these evils; but we ap- 
proach this division of our subject with fearful apprehension that 
moral and social Fourierism will prove as visionary and baseless 
as we have already found it to be in its physical aspects. We 
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might, indeed, question whether there were not more of wild and 
frenzied declamation than of just and proper description in the por- 
traiture of the “social hell,” as drawn by Godwin and other so- 
cialists—whether, indeed, our earth is such a veritable hell as these 
philanthropists would have us believe: but we pass over these 
things. Having admitted the existence of evils—evils of enormous 
magnitude—let us proceed at once to their cause and remedy. 
These are the two great questions in which all real philanthropists 
are deeply interested, and on both are we compelled to join issue 
with our modern socialists. 

As to the first question, that which concerns the cause of our 
social and moral evils, the Phalansterian cannot discover that they 
lie any deeper than in the organic structure of society. With them 
the wickedness of the mass does not grow out of the corruption of 
the individual, but out of the false relation in which society has 
placed him to his neighbor. 


‘“‘ Society, as at present constituted, is based upon principles which 
in their operation misemploy, misdirect, and pervert the faculties and 
passions of man, and defeat all the ends and hopes of life. It is based 
upon the principle of isolation, of separation of man from his fellow- 
man; upon individual effort, and envious strife, and anarchical compe- 
tition ; upon selfishness, distrust, antagonism, over-reaching, fraud, and 
injustice ; upon the conflict of all interests; and upon universal du- 
plicity of action. ‘There is no combination or unity ; no harmony of 
action, of interests, or of feeling ; no connection or association. Every 
family has, for example, a separate house, a separate interest, separate 
hopes, and a separate welfare to attain; it is in conflict with most of 
the families around it, eager to detract from their prosperity to add to 
its own, instead of seeking fo unite with them to advance by their 
combined efforts their mutual welfare and happiness.”—Brisbane’s 
Concise Exposition, p. 2. 


Here we have a Fourierite’s idea of the cause of the numerous 
“ills that flesh is heir to.” Society, not the individual, “ perverts 
and misdirects” his faculties, defeating “all the ends and hopes of 
life.” But let us look at the “example” to illustrate that society 
is ‘‘based” “upon fraud and injustice, a conflict of interests, and 
universal duplicity.” It is that “each family has a separate house, 
separate interests,” etc. But in association will not the principle 
‘“‘of isolation” and of “separate interests” still be preserved ? 
Will not each family have its private apartments, and its exclusive 
interests? If living in separate houses is of so “‘anarchical” a 
character, living in “ separate apartments,” and retaining “‘ exclu- 
sive family interests,” must mar the beauty and perfection of the 
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social order; and, indeed, nothing could completely annihilate this 
offensive “‘ principle of isolation” but the most unrestrained pro- 
miscuity. 

We will not question that much in the very frame-work of 
society is defective ; but this is a result of evils that lie further back, 
that are more deeply seated in man’s moral nature. We will not 
argue these points, they are too clear and palpable to require argu- 
ment for their support; but we will simply remark, that having 
mistaken the nature of the disease, the seat of the evil, it is not so 
much to be wondered that Fourier should have been equally un- 
fortunate in his prescription of a remedy. 

But this leads us to the consideration of the second question, To 
what shall we look for a remedy of these evils? Here again must 
We join issue with our Phalansterians. They tell us that the 
remedy is to be sought in the establishment of the “divine social 
order discovered by Charles Fourier :” we claim that the disease is 
not merely social and external, but also individual and internal ; 
and therefore external and general applications will not heal the 
wound. Godwin tells vs that ‘a better and truer mechanism, a 
nobler organic liberty, to which these awful evils do not adhere, 
can be found. The wisdom of man is able to discover, if it has not 
already discovered, an outlet to this labyrinth of suffering, a path- 
way upward from this dark. disordered, and howling abyss.”* 
That association is destined to accomplish all this we do not readily 
concede. The rich will still have their vantage ground of the 
poor, so long as individual right to capital is recognized. Indeed, 
all the principles of ‘‘ antagonism” that now exist in society will 
be preserved in association, in the distinct and conflicting interests 
of capital, labor, and talent. The very thing denounced is retained 
in principle, and will undoubtedly be developed in practice should 
ever an opportunity occur. Fourierists declaim much about the 
aristocracy of capital, and yet they lay a broad foundation for the 
permanent establishment of such an aristocracy. They would 
convert every “drone” into a “laborer ;” and yet they talk about 
the “domain” affording, in its “more eligible apartments,” a 
‘“‘ beautiful summer retreat for its wealthy stockholders.” But men 
of genius, and great reformers, will sometimes be inconsistent. 

But suppose an association, through misfortune, improvidence, 
want of industry, or misapplication of funds, should fail to yield a 
competent support to its members, and a proper dividend on the 
capital invested; who is to keep the members from suffering, and 


* Pacific and Constructive Democracy, p. 26. 
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the capitalists from complaining? Suppose the members of an 
association should become immoral, intemperate, and licentious ; 
where is the redeeming power to work a reformation? Fourier, 
with the characteristic confidence of visionary speculatists, seems 
never to have dreamed of the possibility of failure. The fate of 
Menilmontant, and of Godwin’s “‘ new church,” seems not to have 
imparted the least misgiving to his faith in the “ universal unity.” 
In his new ship he launches out upon the ocean of experiment: 
he makes no provision for a storm, for he never dreams that one 
can overtake him: he takes no precautions against shipwreck, 
for in his fancy neither shoals nor quicksands obstruct the ocean 
he navigates. 

But what is most singular and striking in this system is, that all 
these moral and social harmonies are to be based upon no deep, 
broad, and permanent moral principle. Interest is to be the talis- 
manic influence by which all these harmonies are to be produced ; 
it is to bind and cement the great Fourierite brotherhood together. 
The passions are not to be checked and restrained, but gratified 
and indulged. The great superstructure of virtue and soceal order 
may rest upon the foundations of a worldly interest; and even the 
“love of money” is to be productive of social harmony, and tend 
to the development of our moral nature. Nay, in his transports 
at his amazing discovery, Fourier could not stop even here, but 
goes on to declare that even religion will “ allow a superstructure 
of religious happiness to be constructed on the basis of industrial 
pleasure and security.”* 


“It is commonly affirmed that ‘ we should love and practice virtue ;’ 
which aphorism is thus translated in associative theory, ‘ We should 
desire the good things of this world, and seek them constantly.’ This 
is a monstrous inversion of truth in the eyes of philosophers, but in 
associative unity it will be found immensely preferable to their vision- 
ary dogma; for combinative equilibrium rests entirely upon wealth and 
truth united practically, and the only road to wealth and affluence, in 
association, is practical morality and truth; and as they mutually serve 
each other in a righteous community, it is proper that the most attractive 
(to an age of materiality) should be set forth most prominently, that the 
practice of the one may lead speedily to the possession of the other, and 
vice versa. ‘The stronger the desire of wealth in such a state of things 
the better, because a greater degree of activity and true morality must be 
developed to acquire it ; whereas, at the present, the love of wealth is 
not a source of true morality." Translated from Fourier. See Phalanz, 
vol. i, p. 66. 





* Translation from Fourier’s Works. See Phalanx, vol. i, p. 37. 
Vou. V.—37 
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The monstrous inversion of all the principles of sound mo- 
rality is here too apparent to need further exposure. Our Sa- 
viour says, Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, but 
in heaven; for where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. Matthew vi, 19-21. This aphorism would be “thus 
translated in associative theory :” ‘‘ Lay up for yourselves treasures 
on earth, for the more you get on earth, the more will you have in 
heaven also.” The above quotation from Fourier, translated and 
indorsed by our American Phalansterians, discovers to us that 
they mean by “virtue” and “ morality” something very distinct 
from the generally-received notions of them; that the goddess 
“virtue,” which they worship with so much pomp and declamation, 
is something very different from the virtue and practical morality 
enjoined by the word of God. Let no one be deceived, then, at 
the enthusiastic eulogies pronounced upon “ virtue ” and “ religion” 
by these modern socialists. It is not the self-denying virtue and 
religion enjoined by the Bible that they applaud ; but a figment of 
their own imagination, as vague and airy as a dream. It is high 
time that this fact should be exposed, and the delusive veil behind 
which they “conceal their march” be rent asunder. 

As we have already intimated, another basis of moral and social 
order, as well as of religious faith, in the scheme of Charles Fou- 
rier, is the universal gratification of the passions, which is pro- 
mised within the pale of this “‘new church.” At the outset, he 
claims that “‘ there must exist a divine social order, composed by 
God, and revealed to us by attraction.”* And then he enters into 
a long argument to establish the fact ; when, in fact, nobody doubts 
the existence of such a code; though perhaps he who was not 
willing to exalt the visionary theories of French speculatists above 
the Bible, might find it difficult to admit that that code consisted 
mainly in self-gratification, or indeed that it was revealed to us by 
“ attraction,” and not by God himself. Indeed, such old-fashioned 
disciples of the Bible might go so far as to claim that our social 
evils result not from want of a social and moral code, but from not 
obeying the one which we have. Fourier intended, unquestionably, 
that if men would give themselves up to their passional impulses, 
those impulses would guide them into the calm haven of social 
order and virtue. What else could he mean? He could not cer- 
tainly mean that the passions could investigate and unfold the theory 
of this social order. That would be to substitute passion for 
intellect—an absurdity into which he could hardly fall. It only 


* See Phalanx, p. 93. 
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remains, then, that these passions—“ passional attraction ”—werg 
to lead man on to the practical realization of this “‘ divine social 
code.” The intellect might not have discovered its harmony and 
beauty, not a single principle of its great unity may have been un- 
derstood, but the swollen tide of ‘‘ passional attraction,” like the 
gushing torrent in a freshet, would bear the whole human family 
along into the very midst of this earthly Elysium. But what are 
we to understand by the passions ? 

‘Fourier adopted the word passion to denote the innate and es- 
sential faculties of the soul.”* Again: ‘‘ By the passions are to 
be understood those spiritual motive powers, those springs of ac- 
tion, those primitive tendencies implanted by God in man, which 
in the works of philosophers, and in popular speech, are variously 
denominated sentiments, emotions, feelings, affections, loves, de- 
sires, dispositions, instincts. Attraction is a word which we shall 
often use as synonymous with and equivalent to passion.”+ This 
passage will be sufficient to show that we have not misinterpreted 
that passional attraction which is to be the great guide of the hu- 
man race to its social destiny. The resistance which has been 
offered to these passions has not only ‘given birth to a false 
state of society,” but absolutely ‘‘ placed men at enmity with God.” 


“The subversion of the passions, and the war of man’s innate attrac- 
tions with themselves and with society, have given birth to a false state 
of society and morals, which regards duplicity of action as the final 
destiny of man, and teaches him to war against his own affections, to 
resist his natural attractions and desires; which principle of war 
against his unborn passions, places man at enmity with God; for all 
our instincts and desires, affections and antipathies, were planted in 
our souls by God, to animate and guide us to our final destiny.” — Trans- 
lation from Fourier’s Works. See Phalanz, vol. i, p. 51. 


The antagonism of the principles of morality here recognized 
to those of the Bible is most obvious and flagrant. ‘There we learn 
that “‘ the carnal mind is enmity against God ;” here we are taught 
that to resist the ‘carnal mind” “ places man at enmity with God.” 

But again: this “ passional attraction” is not cnly the guide, but 
the supreme guide, of man. It is subordinate to neither reason nor 
conscience ; but in itself is the only authoritative indication of the 
will of God, imbodying the true revelation. 


“The assertion that reason has been given us as the guide and regu- 
lator of the passions and attractions,” (which assertion has before been 





* See Phalanx, p. 89. t Ibid., p. 88. 
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ascribed to “the philosophers,”) “leads to the following conclusions— 
first, that God has subjected man to the control of two contradictory 
and irreconcilable guides, passion and reason; this would be organic 
duplicity. Second, that the Creator is unjust toward the ninety-nine 
hundredths of men, to whom he has not given sufficient powers of rea- 
son to cope with the passions; for in all countries, civilized or uncivil- 
ized, the mass possess but a moderate share of reason in the philoso- 
phical acceptation of that word ; this would be distributive duphcity.”— 
Phalanz, vol. i, No. 7, p. 94. 


It would be well to inquire why reason in so large a propor- 
tion is “‘too weak to cope with the passions,” and why the two 
are “contradictory and irreconcilable.” This would open to us a 
chapter in the moral history of our race which it is but too evident 
that Fourier has never read. He seems never to have dreamed 
that his “‘music-box” was out of order, but only that a bungler 
had wound it up. 

In this new order of society, which is to be realized when Fou- 
rier has wound up the “‘ music-box,” and which is to be “ essential 
and permanent,” the accomplishment of every possible virtue is to 
be realized, and that too “‘in entire accordance with the gratifica- 
tion of all our essential desires.”* As “constraint does not enter 
into the plans of the Creator,” neither does it into the plans of 
Charles Fourier.t But in our present “incoherent, exceptional, 
and temporary” state of society, ‘under the ‘curse,’ constraint, 
repulsion, and self-denial are absolutely necessary ;” but these shall 
give way under “‘ the redemption” or Fourierean state of society, 
and “‘ this martyrdom of unsatisfied attraction, reigning everywhere, 
even among the most obscure classes,” shall cease. ‘Here a 
peasant chokes with spite for having missed a farm which another 
has obtained ;” but it shall no longer be so when the “ reign of 
passional attraction” begins; for then nobody will own a farm— 
the odious distinction of meum and teum, in landed estates, shall 
cease—all shall be swallowed up in the “ universal unity,” the as- 
sociation shall own all. ‘‘ Here, a young girl sinks into a decline, 
and dies from disappointed love;” but under the reign of ‘“‘ pas- 
sional attraction,” such an evil, so repugnant to “attraction,” so 
destructive to “‘ social order,” shall no longer exist. The villainous 
swain shall choke, and the love-sick maid pine no more. Every 
‘¢ passional attraction ” shall be fully satisfied. But as to the modus 


* Phalanx, vol. i, No. 7, p. 200. 
+ Are not the planets constrained to their orbits, as well as impelled onward 
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operandi by which these effects shall be consummated with such 
unerring certainty, our readers must excuse us from attempting to 
explain, as we frankly confess ourselves to be ignorant of the pe- 
culiar application of the ‘law of the series” to this sublime topic, 
having never yet “ choked” for a farm, nor “died” for love. But 
this great Phalansterian system, this profound science of universal 
unity and passional attraction, will develop every term of the series 
with mathematical precision, and when once its reign is fully es- 
tablished, every desire of the heart shall be satisfied, and content- 
ment rest on every brow. 

Another distinctive feature of this moral and social code, and 
one that is undoubtedly to contribute to its “‘ unity,” is the “ alter- 
nation” that is to be admitted in the marriage relation. Brisbane, 
indeed, asserts, that “‘ association will maintain the family and mar- 
riage ties.”"* But this he asserts in opposition to his master; and 
whether the disciple ts above his lord in the mastery of the “law 
of the series,” is yet to be learned. Fourier is of opinion that 
‘*love is too sacred a passion to be held under artificial restraints.” 
Then, also, he believed that “while a part of mankind were form- 
ed for constancy in love, others were formed for change :” while 
a majority of men and women would probably stop in the “‘ corpo- 
ration of constancy,” others would “ pass into other corporations 
not so strict in their requirements,” “as may be agreeable to their 
inclinations and temperaments.” Under this economy, the mar- 
riage tie could not rest heavily, as the only “ bill” required would 
be the development of the “love of alternation,” under the influ- 
ence of whose “ passional attraction,” both men and women might 
change their domestic relations ‘agreeably to their inclinations 
and temperaments.” Whether this specific arrangement would 
serve to develop social order and promote moral purity, we may 
seriously question, if the result of Robert Owen’s “new church” 
at New Harmony, or Parke Godwin’s at Menilmontant, afford us 
any criterion of judgment in the case. 

The “ Bacchantes and Bayaderes” are all to be provided for ac- 
cording to their “ passional attractions,” and are all to “‘ co-operate 
in the production of harmonic results.” Godwin, in speaking of 
Fourier's detailed description of the arrangements of these various 
‘corporations of love,” says that by this “he has brought the 
greatest discredit upon his system, and that many good persons 
have been led to believe that he favored promiscuity.”"t We should 
not infer that he favored corporations of inconstancy; but that he 


* Concise Exposition, p. 9. ¢ Popular View, p. 88. 
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admitted them, no one capable of discerning the import of lan- 
guage can question. Fourier would not at once, indeed, leave each 
couple to the unrestrained liberty of choice in the dissolution of 
marriage relations, but seemed to look forward to a period when 
the “‘ preparatory discipline and progressive refinement” of some 
‘three hundred years” should have removed the last excuse for 
‘‘constraint.” ‘As to the details,” says Godwin, “‘ which he has 
given, in conjecturing the peculiar customs of the higher degrees 
of harmonic life, we must say that many of them strike us as fan- 
ciful, and others as highly repugnant and erroneous.”* 

We might further extend our remarks upon the social and moral 
aspects of Fourierism ; but this brief development of its princi- 
ples must suffice. ‘There seems to be a singular misapprehension 
of the nature and wants of man running through the whole system, 
and in no part is this radical defect more pernicious and glaring 
than in the system of education to be adopted in associations. In- 
fants are to be taken from their mothers, and committed to the 
care of nurses. Where did Fourier get this item of his system? 
Not, we may safely venture to say, from nature or from revelation. 
They teach no such lesson. We will not question the workings 
of such a plan in the foundling institutions of France; but we 
should deeply deplore its introduction into society. To the infant 
and child the mother’s care and sympathy are indispensable. Why 
has the God of nature implanted such beautiful sympathies in a 
parent’s breast, if it be not to find expression in the exereise of a 
parent’s care? We are at a loss whether Fourier borrowed this 
feature of his system from the iron code of Lycurgus, or from the 
system adopted in the foundling hospitals of France. 

We might offer similar strictures upon the arrangements for 
children of a larger growth; but think we have already sifted 
enough out of the heterogeneous mass to give a tolerably-compre- 
hensive view of the moral and social aspects of the system present- 
ed to the world by Charles Fourier. 


Retictovus AsPrEctTs. 


We cannot close our sketch of this subject without glancing 
briefly at the religious aspects of Fourierism: for it claims to be 
not only a complete system of economical and industrial organiza- 
tion, but also to imbody the great elements of religious faith; so 
that every association will also be a “new church,” founded upon 


* Popular View, p. 89. 
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the essential harmonies of nature, as well as the revelation from 
God. We must not, however, be deceived by its professions of 
religious faith; perhaps—we throw it out as a caution—something 
may be intended quite distinct from the religion of the Bible; 
and the faith it professes may be a faith different from that be- 
gotten by the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Since the days 
of Spinoza, infidelity has often and mainly assumed a new and more 
dangerous form. It is no longer negative, but positive. It no 
longer denies, but affirms.* It is full of sublime expressions set- 
ting forth the fullness of its faith in God; but then its God is the 
great energy of nature, and not a personality. It possesses a faith 
and charity capacious enough to receive and patronize the creeds 
of all churches and all sects, however diverse and contradictory. It 
has faith in the Bible, and also in the Koran of Mohammed and 
the Shasters of India. It has faith in every tradition and every 
creed. Nothing can be more capacious and accommodating than 
this overflowing faith. But then it is to be understood that all these 
faiths and creeds are recognized as only a single phase of truth, 
and often presented in such relations as to leave a false impression ; 
so that this universal and very complaisant faith is rather equivocal 
after all.t 


“Fourier has neither added to the book of revelation, nor taken 
away from it, by forming a new religious creed of faith and doctrine. 
He refers us constantly to the word of God as a true standard of 
truth, and reconciles all partial creeds and doctrines based upon the 
word, without preferring any one exclusively. Partial creeds or sects 





* “Tf, then, it be asked, what particular form of doctrine we propose to 
teach, we reply, that we have no mission to teach any one religious creed in 
preference to others. Individually, we admit all creeds in their particular 
spheres, inasmuch as they are all respectively partial aspects of the one eter- 
nal truth of revelation, in its infinite variety of aspects. We admit all views 
of truth, without denying any, and subscribe to every creed, but not exclu- 
sively ; what is affirmative in each is, for the most part, true, while the error 
in each is its negation and exclusivism.”—Godwin’s Popular View, p. 115. 

t “ His [Fourier’s] policy of peace and reconciliation is, to conform to the 
established church in every Christian country, whatever be the special creed 
or articles of faith put forth authoritatively in particular branches of the uni- 
versal church of Christ respectively. His creed, and that of his particular 
partisans, being that of the whole word of God, they can consistently conform 
to any partial creed, but not exclusively ; for catholicity is the universal creed, 
embracing all, rejecting none, receiving all, and purifying all as partial streams 
are purified by entering the sea. This is the creed of Fourier and his followers 
in Christ.”—Note to Popular View, by Hngh Doherty, of London. 
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he looks upon as fragmentary ; a ‘taking away from the whole word’ 
certain parts to form a creed distinct from other partial creeds, derived 
from the fragments of the word; which breaking of the word and of 
the body of Christ, he looks upon as an exceptional law of progress in 
false unity, to be restored to true unity again when all are gathered 
under Christ, the Prince of Peace.”—Phalanz, p.97. Also Godwin’s 
Popular View, p. 119. 


But we should not be lavish of the charge of infidelity; nor 
will we make it against this system of modern socialism, till 
we have scrutinized the elements of its religious faith, and ascer- 
tained whether they are reconcilable with that Word to which Fou- 
rier is said “‘ ever to have appealed.” Fourierism does not indeed 
reject Christianity, but it exalts itself above it. It claims to be the 
genus, but admits Christianity to the lower dignity of species, in 
common with Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Paganism. It 
does not doubt the truth of revelation and religion, but then it is 
only the partial truth, “the parsley-bed,” whose films are to be 
dissipated by the clear light of mental puberty—socialism. Chris- 
tianity, then, is a subordinate feature of ‘“ universal unity.” And 
the creeds, also, defective as they are, Fourier cannot find it in his 
heart to put under the ban of his interdiction. 


“Let us not, however, be understood to say, that any of the various 
‘confessions of faith’ in Christendom are absolutely false or unscriptu- 
ral; we do not mean to say so; but we deem them incomplete in affir- 
mation, and delusive in negation; sickly, and sickening in professions 
of exclusivism ; subversive in duplicity, and not organic in variety.”— 
Phalanz, p. 203. 

“We say, then, that the one Holy Catholic Church of Christ has 
always existed prothetically—but that it has never existed synthetically. 
As a fundamental principle in potentiality, not as a synthem of subject 
and object—that is, as an actuality, has it been established.”—Phelanz, 
p- 204. 


So, then, it would seem that Jesus Christ did not sufficiently com- 
prehend the “subject and object” of his ministry to blend them 
together in the church he formed; and that down to the present 
time, in consequence of this blunder, the ‘“‘Holy Catholic Church 
of Christ” has existed only “‘ prothetically ;” but is now, under 
the auspices of the disciples of Charles Fourier, to he synthetical- 
ly organized. We will submit to their consideration, whether this 
“new church” should not be titled the ‘“ Holy Catholic Church 
of Charles Fourier.” 

But, perhaps, our readers will be solicitous to learn what new 
ingredients have been mingled in to give “actuality” and a syn- 
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thetical existence to this old prothetical church. One of these ingre- 
dients, undoubtedly, is the intermingling of worldly interest, not 
merely into the frame-work, but the very foundations of this ‘“‘new 
church.” We have already seen that Fourier would “allow a su- 
perstructure of religious happiness to be constructed on a basis of 
industrial pleasure and security.” ‘This was evidently an advance 
from the old prothetical church. It would seem that our Saviour, 
having never made discovery of the “ theory of universal unity,” 
could discover no way to harmonize the indulgence of “ worldly 
affections and lusts” with the spiritual good of his creatures, and 
taught his disciples that these lusts should be slain. But in 
‘“‘associative unity,” worldly interests are indispensable to the 
development of true religion. : 


“ Religious truth is the principle of unity and harmony, but it cannot 
be realized in practice universally, without a correspondent unity of 
action in the sphere of worldy interests. Association is the true,form 
for the practical imbodiment of religious truth and love; and While 
attractive industry and unitary combination are not themselves religious 
unity, they are the body or collective form in which alone the ordi- 
nances of Christianity, the spirit of religion, the universal church, can 
be incorporated practically and incessantly ; for without the body the 
spirit cannot be fully manifested on earth.”— Address of American Asso- 
ciationists to the People of the United States. See Phalanz. 


What these “ordinances of Christianity,” that are to be “‘incor- 
porated practically” in association, are, and who shall be the priests 
to administer them, we have not been able to discover. 

One would think that it was a great error in our Saviour that he 
formed no industrial associations, a la mode Fourier; but relied 
upon the virtue of the Holy Spirit, the great Comforter promised 
to his disciples, to work individual redemption even in the midst 
of the most corrupt society. But our associationists would begin 
externally, and work in. They would reform society outwardly 
first, and leave the rest to follow as a neces€ary result. ‘‘ There are 
large classes in existing society, who cannot be reformed inwardly 
until a change takes place in their outward circumstances, for — 
the reason that they cannot be reached by religious influences, 
while all the actual influences about them are corrupting.”* And 
again,— Mere reform of an individual is not all that is neces- 
sary ; (he must be reformed from his present disfigurements, but 
all his faculties and susceptibilities must be perfected ;) but to per- 
fect him, if it were possible, and still leave his outward circum- 
stances the same, would only be to render his life more miserable.” t 


* Phalanx, p. 200. t Ibid. 
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We were not aware that virtue and piety were so dependent upon 
external circumstances! Noah, we cannot believe, ‘‘ was more 
miserable” on account of his piety, though hc lived in a generation 
that had corrupted tts way upon the earth, and when the earth was 
filled with violence. Nor can we imagine that the piety of Lot ren- 
dered him “‘ more miserable,” though his righteous soul was vexed 
daily with the filthy conversation of the Sodomites, among whom 
he sojourned. The highest attainments of an apostle did not ren- 
der him “‘ more miserable,” even while under bonds, and with the 
abiding testimony that bonds and afflictions awaited him. The 
precept of the divine Redeemer is, Cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and platter, that the outside of them may be clean 
also; but these Phalansterians have discovered this precept to be 
a monstrous inversion in the theory of universal unity ; and, there- 
fore, require it to be revoked. It must not be thought strange that 
old things should pass away and all things be modeled anew ; 
for iff this “‘ New Christianity” variety is indispensable, and its dis- 
ciples shall not only be fed with the sincere milk of human reason, 
but the dish is to be fitted up with new and ever-varying flavor. 
And the unrestricted ingenuity of individuals will be put in requi- 
sition to produce this unending variety. 


‘‘ But, then, authority which does not foster private judgment as an 
element of progress, and assimilate the truths elaborated periodically 
in the sphere of individual investigation with regard to doctrine, acts 
insanely and must die eventually of sheer inanition, as an individual 
who refuses to take nourishment of modern growth, believing there is 
nothing wholesome in the world, but what has actually been grown 
within the latitude of one small country. But orthodoxy is still more 
insane, for it expects the people to feed constantly upon the same food 
prepared a thousand years ago, and hashed and stewed repeatedly in 
Protestant amalgamation without any new addition of importance to 
give flavor to it... .. When orthodoxy, which has long ago passed 
through the system of digestion, is served up again repeatedly for food, 
it causes spiritual pestilerte or infidelity, and many refuse to feed upon 
it. In disgust they lose their rationality, denying that there is a God, 
or that such spiritual food can be from heaven.”——Translation from 
Fourier. See Phalanx. 


Fourier has commenced the work of giving variety and flavor 
to this dish; and his followers in this country bid fair to rival 
their master in this respect. We should think there must here 
be an “adding to,” or “a taking away,” of the old gospel of 
Jesus Christ. But is it true that change of food, and that food 
of exotic growth, is indispensable to the development and per- 
fection of our physical nature? Or will the stomach nauseate 
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over and refuse food, simply because our forefathers for a thou- 
sand years have lived upon the same diet? For our part, we shall 
be satisfied to partake of the same “ spiritual food” as that which 
imparted life to the disciples of our Lord nearly two thousand 
years ago. But let us turn tothe science of mind. Are those truths, 
demonstrated by Euclid more than two thousand years ago, any 
the less interesting to the successive generations of men that rise 
up to pursue them, because of their age and immutability? They 
-have been “hashed and stewed repeatedly,” and digested by a hun- 
dred generations ; but yet we question whether they do not burst 
upon the mind of every succeeding generation with as rich and 
inviting a flavor as in the first century of their discovery. The 
simple reason is, that they are indestructible and eternal truths,— 
changeless as the throne of God. And when the discoveries: of 
modern science shall have revealed the fact, that God’s ‘‘ eternal 
purpose,” in the great scheme of redemption and in the plan of sal- 
vation by the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, is not “ eternal,” 
but has lost its saving power; then will the soul, hungering after 
righteousness, nauseate over this spiritual food prepared more than 
a “thousand years ago,” and Christianity “‘ die of sheer inanition ;” 
unless, indeed, some Fourier disciple should discover some new 
and more healthy spiritual food. 

Again, Christianity is a system of self-denial: the religion it 
enjoins is one of self-denial, a sacrifice of worldly lusts and pride, 
a crucifixion unto the world. Fourierism is a system of self-indul- 
gence ; it enjoins the gratification of all our desires, and bids us 
“seek the good things of this life and eagerly pursue them.” 
Christianity would restore to man the moral image of his Maker 
by the renewal of his moral nature; Fourierism promises the 
same by “unitary combination in the sphere of worldly interests.” 
There is to be no sacrifice, no self-denial, no constraint of the pas- 
sions, for the acquisition of moral purity and religious faith. This, 
however, may not seem so strange when we enumerate the princi- 
ples to be developed, in order to constitute the “ unity of man with 
God in true religion. They are, 1. Love of the marvelous; 
2. Love of alternation, or change; 3. Love of order,-or pro- 
gress.”* But upon this point we have sufficiently enlarged else- 
where. 

Again, the Bible teaches us that man is a fallen being; that his 
very nature is tainted with moral defilement and perversion: Fou- 
rierism plants itself as a fundamental principle upon the absolute 
perfection of man’s nature. Man’s passions, Fourier indeed admits, 


* Phalanx, p. 240. 
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have been misdirected and perverted by the “false state of so- 
ciety” in which he lives ; but the same faculties, if rightly directed, 
as they shall be under the reign of harmony, would lead only to 
good. Here, then, is the antagonism of Fourierism to Christianity ; 
the latter teaches that evil comes from within; the former, that 
man’s nature, his instincts, his passions, his tendencies, are essen- 
tially holy, and that evil proceeds from causes extraneous ; from 
causes which restrain, repress his natural instincts and impulses, 
and prevent their full, and free, and harmonious development. 
Fourierism proposes to take off these “causes,” which now “ re- 
strain and repress our natural instincts ;” and then will be ushered 
in the reign of universal unity. ‘If the soul, or spiritual part 
of man, be trained, educated, or developed according to the law of 
divine order, or the ‘series,’ then he will obey and act in harmony 
with the laws of God; and perfect spiritual or internal unity will 
exist.”* 

By this system, the great and fundamental doctrine of atone- 
ment and redemption are necessarily set aside. No redemption, 
indeed, is necessary. Man’s faculties were only misdirected, and 
it but needed a divine teacher to give them a new direction. This 
divine teacher has at length appeared in the person of Charles 
Fourier. And, even the great doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, in the creed of association, is not directly asserted, but pre- 
sented only as an “analogical conjecture,” lest materialists and 
atheists should object to membership in this “‘ new church.” When 
Fourier comes to treat upon this subject, he says, that for fear of 
‘displeasing materialists and atheists,” and, “in order to avoid 
all pretext for discussion on these abstract questions, I have 
given them as analogical conjectures, so that unbelievers are at 
liberty to class them with romantic fictions, if they like; and I 
have purposely omitted the application of Kepler’s laws to corro- 
borate these views, that I may not appear to give them much im- 
portance.”t We hardly know what a Phalansterian would call 
this ;—“‘ organic variety,” or ‘‘duplicity.” Such is the system that 
is to supplant Christianity, remove the “curse” from earth, and 
work the redemption of man. Its gates must be kept open to 
‘‘materialists and atheists,” and not “much importance” is t@ be 
attached to the doctrine of the soul’s immortality. ‘This weakness 
and vascillation, we opine, will tend more to “‘ reconcile the partial 
creeds and doctrines” of his followers, than to the establishment 
of a permanent and pure Christian faith. This feature of this 


* Phalanx, No. 7, p. 96. 
¢ Translation from Fourier’s Works. Phalanx, No. 4, p. 57. 
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“new church” will account, perhaps, for the sympathy between our 
American Fourierists and the Communitists at Skaneateles, with 
John A. Collins at their head. After giving a very full report of 
the ranting of Collins and Mrs. Rose against religion, law, and 
order, in the Boston convention of socialists, held in May, 1844, 
the Phalanx remarks :—“ Still the main object in view was right ; 
it was to do away with evil and misery, and bring happiness and 
good will upon the earth; and thus far, we heartily sympathize 
with the Communitists, and think them far in advance of any other 
class of reformers or religionists.”* One of two things may be 
inferred from this encomium, namely; either that the Communi- 
tists of Skaneateles are in “‘ advance of any other class of religion- 
ists ;” or, that there is a pretty strong leaning among American 
Fourierists to the no-religion of John A. Collins and Mrs. Rose. 

Let us not be deceived with this enthusiastic devotion to God 
and love to man; this declamation about “universal providence,” 
and “unity of man with God in true religion.” Let us analyze its 
elements and sift out the gold from the alloy. If God means only 
the aggregate of universal nature, then loving him is nothing more 
than admiring the beauty, grandeur, and harmony of nature; and 
“universal providence” is significant of nothing more than the 
law by which water is congealed. The vilest infidel that ever 
walked the earth, or turned his pie-bald face in mockery to the 
heavens, has had his God whom he adored, his providence of which 
he could speak with raptures, and his religion of which he could 
boast! Was it not so with the atheists of France? Did not the 
blaspheming Voltaire and the licentious Rousseau, both in elevated 
terms, speak of God and of providence? With impiety on their 
tongues, and atheism—dark and revolting atheism—in their hearts, 
they were accustomed to speak of the higher duties of religion as 
if they were very saints. Brisbane has an item in his Concise 
Exposition, which, to our apprehension, is almost worthy of the 
pantheism of Spinoza, or the transcendental infidelity of Parker: 
‘“‘We believe that the time is fast coming when man, the universal 
soul, that which is God upon earth and the only thing which is 
God and is divine, who now hates the earth as a prison-house, - 
because it is full of discords, and who curses it as he toils over it in 
repugnant labor, will love it, and bless it, and embellish it, and fill 
it with material and social harmonies.” What kind of God is 
here intended we find it difficult to ascertain; but feel assured 
that it is not He that is high over all and blessed for ever. 


* Phalanx, No. 13, p. 183. 
¢ See second page, cover to first edition. 
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We must here dismiss the subject. We had prepared extracts 
on many topics upon which we have been unable to touch, and 
those we have discussed we have been obliged to dispatch often 
with a brief notice. The principles which we have sketched out 
as pertaining to association are not to be understood as the princi- 
ples of all who may become members of an association ; but rather 
of the leaders in the Fourier movement. These principles can- 
not be embraced without weakening all faith in revelation and 
religion; they connot be carried out in practice without under- 
mining the very frame-work of society, and giving it a rapid ten- 
dency back to its original elements. Many honest men and well- 
meaning Christians will undoubtedly be led astray, as is the case 
with every popular delusion; but the bubble will ere long burst, 
and then the whole concern pass to the records of the world’s his- 
tory as one of the humbugs that were. 





Art. V.—Theopneusty ; or the Plenary Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. By S. R. L. Gaussren, Professor of Theology in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Translated by Epwarp Norris Kirk. 
Second American, from the second French edition, enlarged 
and improved by the author. New-York: John 8S. Taylor 
and Co. 1844. 


Ovr author is a colleague of D’Aubigné in the Theological 
School at Geneva. He is evidently an evangelical Christian, a 
profound scholar, an able writer. His style is pleasing, lacking 
neither vivacity nor precision; and happily for his reputation, his 
work has fallen into the hands of a translator who entered fully 
into his spirit, and who has presented his volume in just such an 
English dress as the author himself would have selected had he 
possessed an equal acquaintance with our vernacular wardrobe. 
The new-coined Greek title which he has given to his book—harsh 
though it sounds, from its novelty—is expressive, and indicates with 
sufficient clearness the subject upon which he writes. ‘That sub- 
ject is the inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, (Il@oa yead7} 
@EOMNEYETOS, 2 Tim. iii, 16.) 

What do we mean by the inspiration of the Scriptures? One 
class of writers—including, perhaps, the greater number of the 
German neologists—understand by this inspiration nothing more 
than a divine afilatus; by which they mean, if they have any 
meaning, that the sacred writers were inspired much in the same 
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way as the poet who invokes the aid of the celestial nine, in sug- 
gesting suitable dactyls and spondees for the euphony of his hexa- 
meters ; or, if they eschew heathenism, the afflatus of which they 
speak may mean that kind of inspiration which, in the composition 
of his great poem, Milton sought and found. 

Others go further. They admit that the sacred writers were 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit so far as that they had sug- 
gestions at times from him,* and that they were kept from running 
into any egregious blunders on matters connected with the salva- 
tion of the soul; but that, being men, and, for the most part, not 
philosophers, they have been permitted to mingle errors in science 
with truths in theology, and absurdities in narrative with profound 
didactics. Of course, men of this persuasion claim the right—it 
is theirs, doubtless, seeing they have the ability—to rectify errors, 
to suggest amendments; in short, to exercise an editorial supervi- 
sion, by explanatory parentheses, by erasures, by interlineations. 

Another class, at the head of whom stands the learned Michaelis, 
fully admit the inspiration under which parts of the sacred canon 
were written. Matthew and John wrote their Gospels as moved 
by the Holy Ghost; but it is doubtful if Luke were thus inspired ; 
and almost, if not quite, certain that Mark was not. So with the 
writings attributed to Moses, to David, to Isaiah; and so with the 
Epistles of the New Testament. A part—they profess to know 
which part—is given to us in the words of the Holy Ghost; but 
other portions are in this respect doubtful; and yet others are of 
human origin, and consequently of nothing higher than patristic 
authority. 

Whitby, with whom Adam Clarke seems to agree, as he quotes 
him with approbation in his Introduction to the Gospels, contends 
for such an inspiration as has reference to the matter written, and 
not to the manner ; to the facts, and not to the phraseology: that 
although in some instances the words and phrases used by the 
sacred writers were dictated by the Holy Spirit, yet that this is far 
from being the case universally, or even generally. 

In opposition to all these theories, our author maintains that the 


* Thus Bishop Wilson: “Men cannot say where this inspiration begins, 
and where it ends.”—Lectures, &c. Thus Dick: “ We should recognize 
three degrees of inspiration. In the first place, there are many things which 
the writers could know by the mere exercise of their natural faculties ; in the 
second place, there were other things for which their understandings and their 
faculties needed to be divinely strengthened ; finally, there are many others 
still which contain subjects that made a direct inspiration indispensable.” — 
Essay on Inspiration of Holy Scriptures. 
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Scriptures were divinely and miraculously inspired; that the whole, 
and every part, was equally and entirely inspired: that this inspi- 
ration extends to, and includes, not only the facts and the senti- 
ments which are left on record, but the words in which these 
facts and sentiments are expressed. He affirms, (to quote his own 


language, ) 


“this kind and degree of inspiration of all the Scriptures: the his- 
torical books, as well as the prophecies; the Epistles, as well as the 
Psalms ; the Gospels of Mark and Luke, as well as those of John and 
Matthew ; the history of Paul’s shipwreck in the Adriatic Sea, as well 
as that of the destruction of the ancient world; the scenes of Mamre, 
under Abraham’s tent, as those of the days of Christ in the eternal 
tent ; the prophetic prayers, in which the Messiah, a thousand years 
before his advent, exclaimed in the Psalms, ‘My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me? They pierced my hands and my feet; they 
cast lots upon my vesture;’ as well as the narrative of the same events 
by the evangelists. In other words, we aim to establish, by the word 
of God, that the Scriptures are from God,—that all the Scriptures are 
from God,—and that every part of the Scriptures is from God.”—Pp. 
38, 39. 


It will, of course, be understood that our author does not mean to 
say that God did not use men as instruments in furnishing his 
revelation to their fellow-men. They spake, but spake only, spake 
always in the sacred canon as—only as—they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost; and, as Paul has it, in the words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. They were amanuenses; the Bible is His. Just 
as we may say, for illustration, the Paradise Lost is Milton’s— 
Milton’s in conception, in diction, in everything—although this 
part were written from his lips by his friend Philips, and that by a 
visitor who chanced to be present. 

We agree with our author. We believe his position is the only 
one from which error, in her protean shapes, can be successfully 
assailed ; the only one upon which it is safe to stand, or that, as a 
foundation, is worthy of God to give. Without following precisely 
our author’s method, or confining ourselves to his arguments or 
illustrations, at the same time making this general acknowledgment 
of our indebtedness, we purpose to notice some of the more pro- 
minent objections to ‘‘theopneusty,” or the plenary inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures ; and then to present a few arguments by which 
it is sustained. 

An objection that is not formally noticed by the author, for the 
simple reason that he wrote not for the skeptic but for the inquirer, 
is glanced at by the American editor in his Introduction, and is 
drawn from the fallibility of man and the impotence of human lan- 
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guage. It may be thus stated :—How can that be a perfect reve- 
lation of the mind of an infinite being which is couched in the 
feeble language of a finite creature? ‘This objection is specious ; 
but it will be seen that with its pretended reverence for the Creator, 
it in fact aims a blow at his supreme omnipotence, and arrogantly 
attempts to decide what he can and what he cannot do. Is it the 
imperfection of human language, or the inability of the great Su- 
preme, that lies at the foundation of this objection? Could not 
God, were he so disposed, speak to you in your own language 
intelligibly ? Doubtless. Where then is the difficulty in believing 
that he has spoken intelligibly to others?’ And where the impos- 
sibility of his enabling them to record faithfully and exactly every 
syllable thus spoken? Is there any reasoa, from the necessity of 
the case, that because his communications have been made to finite 
and fallible creatures, that these communications when transmitted 
to us must be mingled and mixed up with their fallible or erroneous 
conceptions? But again, admitting the objection in its full force, 
what does it amount to? Simply to this, that by so imperfect a 
medium as human language a perfect revelation of an infinitely 
perfect being cannot be made. We admit it. The Bible pretends 
to nothing of the kind. Neither in heaven nor on earth, by angels 
or by men, will the Almighty be found out to perfection. It is 
contended only that God has, by revelation, in language intelligible 
to men, revealed so much of himself as it is essential to man’s 
well-being to know; that in so doing he has chosen confessedly 
an imperfect medium, human language ; and that he has done so 
because they for whom the revelation is intended are incapable of 
receiving it by any other. What is the testimony of the Scriptures 
themselves to this point? With those who believe them to have 
emanated in any way from God, their decision is final. ‘“ The 
words of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, “‘are pure words.” “As 
for God, his way is perfect : the word of the Lord is tried,” or, as 
the margin has it, “ refined.” So, too, the great Teacher himself: 
‘‘T have given them thy word: thy word is truth.” And, referring 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, he declares that not even a jot 
nor a tittlke—the most minute and insignificant particle—shall fail 
of its complete fulfillment. Are declarations like these, and they 
abound in the sacred record, reconcilable with the idea that the im- 
perfection of the medium through which His will is communicated 
at all vitiates the perfection of the revelation itself? Do they not 
rather teach that even the jots and tittles, though marked down by 
human agency, were placed just where He designed them to be 
placed—that they too are His? 

Vout. V.—38 
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But we are asked, Cuz bono? Where the necessity of inspiring 
men to write that which they already knew? Is nota large portion 
of the Scriptures a mere narrative of facts, well known without 
inspiration to those who wrote, and to others also? Does not the 
Bible abound in self-evident propositions ; in genealogical tables, 
equally accessible to all at the time of their transcription ; in songs ; 
in catalogues; in palpable truisms? Is it not absurd on its very 
face to suppose that the all-wise Being wrought miracles—for the 
gift of inspiration is miraculous—unnecessarily ? 

This objection has truly a formidable appearance. It is this 
which has driven divines, theologians, commentators, to the pitiful 
subterfuge of classifying, according to their own judgment, the 
revelations of His book. This sentence is wholly inspired; that 
was written under a kind of partial inspiration, one-half, or three- 
fourths, as the case may be; while with this evidently God had 
nothing todo. It is the sentiment of Moses, or of Paul, or of the 
unlettered son of Zebedee! We have called this a pitiful subter- 
fuge, and shall verify the charge before we close. In the mean 
time we say, in answer to the objection :— 

First. It has its foundation in a total misapprehension of the 
question.. That question is not, Did the sacred writers obtain all 
their knowledge by a direct inspiration from Heaven? but, Were 
they led by the Holy Ghost to write what they have written? We 
ask not, Were they indebted for all the statements made by them 
to a direct supernatural communication ? but, Did they record such 
things as God directed? Did they speak as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost? 

Secondly. To make this answer still clearer, let us refer again 
to Milton’s great poem. He employed more than one to transcribe 
his verse. Beyond a doubt it contains a great many things which 
were as well known to his amanuenses as to himself. There are 
truisms, and “old saws,” and catalogues : there is evidence not only 
of profound research and deep investigation, but there are what 
we deem fanciful speculations, common-place sentiments, school- 
boy logic. What then? Is not the work Milton’s? Is it not all 
his? Apply this reasoning to the Bible, and the difficulty vanishes. 
Let it be borne in mind further that the inspiration of which we 
speak, and for which we contend, is not the inspiration of the 
writer, but of the matter written. The internal state of him who 
wields the pen is never presented as an object of faith. The 
statements made by the agent selected for this purpose may have 
been perfectly familiar to him before he began to write; he may 
have been an eye-witness or an ear-witness ; he may have received 
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them by tradition; or, on the contrary, he may have been utterly 
ignorant of the meaning of what he had written, as doubtless was 
the case with a part of the prophecies; but all this is wide of 
the mark; it has nothing to do with the question at issue. ‘‘ Gop 
spake unto the fathers by the prophets,” Heb. i, 1; and “ Curist 
speaks in me,” says Paul. 2 Cor. xiii, 3. 

Thus, too, very readily, may we dispose of the objection, that 
the Scriptures contain many things in themselves so simple, so 
level to the comprehension of a child, that it is not to be supposed 
that they came from Him whose thoughts are not as man’s thoughts, 
but higher, even as the heavens are higher than the earth. It is 
too simple, too plain. Say you so? We turn you over to him who 
makes precisely the opposite objection ; who professes to doubt the 
inspiration of those parts of the record which he cannot fully un- 
derstand. This, says he, is dark, obscure, mysterious. Now God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all; and can that be a reve- 
lation which does not reveal? Verily, between you we shall have 
nothing left. For whom was the Bible written? For the child 
and the philosopher ; for the wise andthe simple; for all. It is 
just then in this respect what might have been expected. Were 
not the truths essential to the salvation of “these little ones” 
brought down to the level of their comprehension, of what use 
would it be to them? And did it contain nothing but what a 
finite mind might readily comprehend, that fact would render more 
than questionable the divinity of its origin. ‘It is the glory of 
God to conceal.” Man is directed to ‘“‘ search the Scriptures ;” 
and he who, by education and early training, is best qudlified for 
the task, who has “ searched” longest, most diligently, most per- 
severingly, has been rewarded most amply. He returns again and 
again to his task. At each perusal new beauties flash upon him. 
A long life is thus spent. At its close his language is the same as 
at the beginning, ‘‘ Thy thoughts, O Lord, are very deep ;” and, 
with the humblest follower of the Lamb, he exclaims, ‘‘ Now we 
see through a glass darkly.” Is it enough? It is; for Jesus hath 
said unto him also, ‘‘ Thou shalt know hereafter.” 

A want of uniformity in the style of the sacred writers is urged 
as a fatal objection to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 
How is it, says the objector, if God be the author of the entire 
Bible, that we discover such a variety in the style in which it is 
written? David differs from Moses; Isaiah soars beyond his as- 
sociates in the grandeur of his diction; and Luke, and Peter, and 
Paul has each his own peculiarity, by which, without a prompter, 
his style may be readily distinguished. 
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We admit the fact, but deny the correctness of the inference. 
On the contrary, this variety of style is just what we have a right 
to look for in everything emanating from the great Supreme. 
Perpetual diversity and endless variation characterize all his works. 
One star differeth from another star in glory ; so does one counte- 
nance, one intellect, one blade of grass, from every other. There 
is everywhere, in the kingdom of nature, of providence, of grace, 
uniformity sufficient to establish the unity of the Godhead ; va- 
riety abounding to attest his infinite wisdom and limitless power. 
So with the Bible: running through all its pages, from Genesis 
to Revelation, there is uniformity of doctrine, concord of senti- 
ment, agreement in facts; while there are also peculiarities in 
phraseology, varieties of illustration, and diversities of argument. 
It is sometimes—slightly to modify the language of our author— 
it is sometimes the sublime simplicity of John; sometimes the ex- 
cited, elliptical, startling, argumentative energy of Paul; some- 
times the fervor and solemnity of Peter; it is the majestic poetry 
of Isaiah, or the lyrical verse of David; it is the simple narrative 
of Moses, or the sententious wisdom of Solomon: yes, it is all 
this; it is Peter; it is Isaiah; it is Matthew; it is John; it is 
Moses ; but it is—God. Will the objector confine the infinite to 
one peculiar style? Will he arrogate to himself the power of judg- 
ing of the greater propriety of this or that method of elucidating 
an argument or narrating a fact? Does he mean, when he refers 
this passage to a peculiarity in the early education of Saul of 'Tar- 
sus, and that to the absurdities of the Mishna and the Talmud, 
from which he gravely tells us James borrowed arguments and 
illustrations,* does he mean that he can recognize the true and only 
idiom in which it was proper for the Holy Ghost to convey instruc- 
tion ? 

Again: the argument is a fallacy. It proves too much. If it 
be admitted that the diversity of the style of the sacred writers 
precludes the supposition that the entire Bible came from God, it 
will prove, when pressed a little, that no part of it is from God. 
The most rapturous flight of the evangelical prophet, the most 
glorious outburst of the sweet singer of Israel, the sublimest rhe- 
toric of the apostle to the Gentiles, bears as legibly the stamp and 
signet of Isaiah, of David, or of Paul, as does the narrative of 
the simplest event recorded by either in their individual history. 
Our author’s illustration of this point is striking and to the pur- 


* See A. Clarke on this Epistle. 
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“If God himself, in order to save the French nation from a fright- 
fal explosion, by introducing the gospel among them, should deign to 
send some prophets, by whose mouth he would make himself heard, 
they would certainly preach in the French language. But then, what 
would be their style, and what would you require as characteristic of 
the style of God? He might choose that one of these prophets should 
speak like Fenelon, and the other like Bonaparte. Then it would be 
in a certain sense the pithy, barking, jerking style of the great gene- 
ral; it would be again, in the same sense, the flowing style, the sus- 
tained and wire-drawn period of the priest of Cambray ; but, in another 
sense, more elevated and more true, it would be, in the one and in the 
other of these two mouths, the style of God, the periods of God, the 
manner of God, the word of God. . . . . If, then, in speaking 
to men on the earth, He must adopt the words and the construction of 
the Hebrews and the Greeks, instead of the syntax of the heavens and 
the vocabulary of archangels, why should he not also equally have bor- 
rowed their gait, their style, and their personality ?”—Pp. 62, 63. 


Let us now turn our attention to what is in reality the main rea- 
son for the adoption of a sentiment adverse to the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. It is this: Errors are found there—errors 
in doctrine, in logic, in facts. Evidently these never could have 
been dictated by the God of truth. The only alternative then is, 
that while other parts of the record, doubtless, came from him, 
the authorship of these must be attributed to men uninspired and 
fallible, like ourselves. Let us look at this. And first as to doc- 
trinal errors. By what standard are we to try them, and to pass 
judgment? Unless we profess to have received, ourselves, a direct 
revelation from God, evidently we have no test to which to bring 
them, but the Scriptures themselves. By those to whom our ar- 
gument is mainly addressed, this is admitted ; and while they are 
ready to receive the teachings of inspiration so far as they admit 
that inspiration, they beg to be excused from receiving manifest 
contradictions as the words of an unchangeable God. So do we. 
But where are these contradictions? Here is one. It is clearly 
revealed that Jesus Christ will be the sole judge of an assembled 
universe at that day ; that men, and angels who kept not their first 
estate, will then receive from him their final and irrevocable © 
doom. By what authority then does Paul say, We shall judge an- 
gels?’ By what authority? By precisely the same, the ready an- 
swer is, as that whereon the same Paul assured the Athenians that 
‘“‘God has appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained.” But is there 
not a contradiction here? First settle conclusively the meaning of 
the apostle in both places; and then we may be prepared io an- 
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swer that question. As it is, while scarcely any two of your learn- 
ed commentators agree ; while one concludes the apostle’s mean- 
ing to be that the saints shall be assessors with Christ, in the final 
judgment, and another that he refers not to the final judgment at 
all ; while one assures us that the apostle is merely referring to the 
predictions of Daniel, and another that he means that the saints, 
in the future world, shall be raised to a rank more elevated than 
even that of the angels in heaven ;—while these contradictory ex- 
planations are found on the learned pages, even of those who deny 
or doubt the theopneusty of the Scriptures, we hold ourselves not 
bound to answer your question. You donot surely insist upon our 
solving a contradiction until you tell us plainly what that contradie- 
tion is. 

A similar objection is sometimes urged with reference to the doc- 
trinal teaching of the apostles on that momentous event, the second 
coming of Christ and the destruction of our world. “The coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh,” says James ; “the end of all things,” says 
Peter, ‘‘is at hand ;” and says Paul to the Hebrews, “ Ye see the 
day approaching.” Evidently, says the objector, such opinions 
could not have come from God, for they were contradicted by the 
event. Thus the skeptic reasons; and the professing disciple 
yields the point, and accounts for it by supposing that such passages 
were not inspired, and were the mere opinions of the apostles. But 
how absurd is this! You first assume that in these and similar 
passages the apostles meant to teach that the day of judgment and 
the destruction of our world were close at hand ; and by this sup- 
position you strip the sacred writers not only of inspiration but of 
common sense. Inspired or uninspired, they could not mean on 
one page to assert one thing, and something directly opposite on 
the next: they could not beseech those to whom they wrote in 
one Epistle (2 Thess. ii, 1-3) not to be troubled or shaken in mind 
as that the day of Christ is at hand; and then, in the very teeth of 
that declaration, assure others that that day zs at hand. Deny them 
plenary inspiration if you will, but allow them common sense. 

Indeed, objections of this kind, once deemed insuperable without 
giving up the theopneusty of the Scriptures, are gradually vanish- 
ing, as closer investigation and more thorough research reveal the 
meaning of the sacred record. 

From the days of Jerome it has been common to attribute to the 
writers of the New Testament the use of inconclusive arguments, 
defective reasoning, bad logic. Even St. Paul, we are told, “‘ does 
not know how to develop a hyperbaton, nor to conclude a sentence ; 
and having to do with rude people, he has employed the concep- 
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tions which, if at the outset he had not taken care to announce as 
spoken after the manner of men, would have shocked men of good 
sense.” Hence the conclusion, that inspiration cannot extend to the 
style and the phraseology of the apostles, is irresistible. Truly it 
is: that is, if what Jerome did not understand is therefore unintel- 
ligible ; 2f the mind of the objector is to be, for all men, of all ages, 
the unalterable standard of reason, and logic, and common sense. 
Stripped of its pompous phraseology, the objection amounts tothis :— 
I do not see the bearing of this reasoning, the pertinency of that argu- 
ment, the connection between these premises and that conclusion ; 
therefore—therefore what ?—therefore it is not inspired, it came not 
from God! Nay, rather let me therefore look into this matter more 
closely ; let me study it with more patience, with more humility ; 
and look up with more earnestness and more faith to Him 
who hath declared that if any man lack wisdom, and will ask of 
him, he will give liberally and upbraid him not. But says our 
author,— 


“We have something yet more serious to add. We ask, Where 
will you stop when you have once entered on this path? And by 
what reasons will you, in your turn, stop those who wish to go still 
beyond you? You dare to correct one part of the word of God; 
by what right then will you blame those who may wish to correct 
the rest?’ Beings of yesterday, while they are traversing this earth 
as a shadow, with the eternal book of God in their hands, they 
dare to say, This, Lord, is worthy of thee, this is unworthy of thee! 
They pretend to select for themselves in the oracles of God, to ascribe 
one part of them to the folly of man, to separate the mistakes of Isaiah 
or Moses, the prejudices of Peter or of Jude, the paralogisms of Paul, 
the superstitions of John, from the thought of God! Lamentable 
rashness! We repeat it, where will they stop in this fatal work ? 
for they place themselves at the very table on the one side of which 
are seated the Socinuses, the Grimaldis, the Priestleys; and on the 
other, the Rousseaus, the Volneys, the Dupuis. Between them and 
Eichorn, between them and William Cobbett, between them and Strauss, 
where is the difference? It is in the species, not in the genus. 
It is in the quantity of the imputations of errors, and of irreverent 
remarks; it is not in the quality. ‘There is some difference in their 
boldness, none in their profaneness. The one and the other have > 
found errors in the word of God: they have both pretended to rectify 
them. But we ask, is it less absurd on the part of a creature to wish 
to improve in God’s creation the hyssop that cometh out of the wall, 
than that of the cedar of Lebanon ; to pretend to rectify the organiza- 
tion of a glow-worm, than to wish to increase the light of the sun? 
By what right will ministers who say that they see nothing but the 
language of Jewish prejudices in the accounts given by the evangelists 
of the demoniacs, and the miracles of Jesus Christ driving out the im- 
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pure spirits ; by what right will they pronounce it strange that another 
sees in the miracles of Saul’s conversion, of the resurrection, of the 
multiplication of bread, or of the day of Pentecost, nothing but a dis- 
creet and useful compliance with the ignorance of a people fond of 
the marvelous? By what authority would a professor who denies the 
inspiration of Paul’s arguments blame Mr. De Wette for rejecting that 
of the prophecies of the Old Testament, or of Mr. Wirgmann making 
his separation of the New Testament, or Mr. Strauss changing into fable 
the miracles and the very person of Jesus Christ ?”—Pp. 121-123. 


With reference to what have been deemed errors in the narra- 
tions of the inspired writers, in their dates, their quotations, their 
allusions to the events of contemporaneous history, it is unnecessary 
for us to dwell at anylength. One after another, difficulties in this 
respect which seemed insurmountable have been solved by patient 
investigation and research. From the time of Porphyry the Syrian, 
who, in the reign of Diocletian, collected these apparent discrepan- 
cies into a volume, his legitimate successors have been hurling 
darts stolen from his armory, and presenting difficulties that have 
been solved, and objections that have been again and again trium- 
phantly refuted. Wedo not object tothis. 'The enemies of inspi- 
ration will continue to write, and its friends must expect to contend 
against them. Not until they put off the harness and enter into 
rest will this warfare be accomplished. But we do object to the 
folly, the disloyalty, of the professed believers in revelation, of those 
set for the defense of the gospel, of such men as Pye Smith,* and 
the bishop of Calcutta,t and Twesten,t who, because of these attacks 
of the aliens, take the indefensible, and unsafe, and false position, in 
the language of the latter, ‘that all is not equally inspired in the 
Bible ; and that if we admit no errors in the details of the evan- 
gelical narrations we shall be thrown into inextricable difficulties 
to explain them.” 

And what are these fancied errors which throw doubts upon the 
inspiration of the sacred writers, and are deemed sufficient to drive 
the leaders of the sacramental host from their impregnable posi- 
tion? They are such as these :—Luke tells us of the census 
ordered by the Roman emperor, that “‘ this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius (Publius Sirius Quirinius) was governor of Syria.” 
Luke ii, 2. History tells us that this Cyrenius was not governor 
of Syria until twelve or fifteen years after the birth of Jesus. Hence 


* Defense of Haffner’s Preface to the Bible. 
t Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 
t Rector of the Berlin University. The translation is by the American 


editor of the work under review. 
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the difficulty. Luke is mistaken: consequently, pro tanto, Luke 
could not have written under inspiration. We will not burden 
our page with the solutions that have been given to this difficulty. 
The reader may find them in Lardner, Newcome, Campbell, A. 
Clarke, and other commentators; but we will ask, if it be not almost 
miraculous that Luke, certainly the best educated of the evan- 
gelists, should fall into so palpable a blunder? Leaving inspiration 
out of the question, it is very strange that he who knew so well 
about another taxing under the same Cyrenius (Acts v, 37) should 
be so ignorant of the first as this objection seeks to make him. 
After all, the blunder is about the same, when the original is cor- 
rectly translated, as it would be in a writer of our own day to assert 
that Braddock’s army was saved by the skill of General Washington. 
True, Washington was not a general at the time, nor was Cyrenius 
a governor at the date of the enrollment; but in either case the 
statement is correct, and perfectly intelligible. 

Again: Matthew tells us (xxvii, 5) that Judas hanged himself, 
while Peter declares (Acts i, 18) that “ falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out.” We are 
told, here is a contradiction, consequently no inspiration. But 
there is no contradiction. Both events were equally true, as in the 
case of the man referred to by our author, who, seated in a window 
of the fourth story, shot himself with a pistol, and falling thence 
was dashed to pieces. One writer relating the circumstance at- 
tributes his death to the ball; and another may say, with equal 
truth, “ falling headlong, all his bowels gushed out.” 

With what facility we may be led into error on points of this 
nature, and thus attribute our own error to the sacred writers, is 
illustrated by the two miracles wrought by Christ in the multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes. If it had so happened that Mat- 
thew and Mark had related but the one in which he fed the five 
thousand with five loaves, and Luke and John had given an account 
only of the other, in which seven loaves were broken among four 
thousand, how very readily would the skeptic have jumped to the 
conclusion that they were all referring to the same event, that they 
manifestly contradict each other, and that, consequently, their 
histories are worthy of no credit? The professed believer in a 
partial inspiration of the Scriptures would not have gone so far. 
He would have attributed the blunder to human infirmity, and have 
joined with the skeptic in using it as an argument to disprove the 
declaration that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God. Thus 
is it also with the numerical statements made by the writers of the 
Old and the New Testaments :— 
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“ As, for instance, that of the talents of gold brought from Ophir to 
King Solomon, (1 Kings ix, 28; 2 Chron. viii, 18 ;) that of the number- 
ing of the Israelites in the time of David, (2 Sam. xxiv, 9; 1 Chron. 
XXi, 5;) that of the children of the patriarch Jacob, transported into 
Egypt, (Gen. xlvi, 26, 27; Deut. x, 22; Acts vii, 14;) &c. One sin- 
gle circumstance, in addition to these rapid recitals, will at once place 
them in accord before us. King Solomon might, in the one case, have 
reckoned the gross amount of his revenue, and in the other have de- 
ducted thirty talents therefrom for the expenses of the navy. The 
numbering of David might exhibit two results, according as it included, 
or was exclusive of, the ordinary military force (militia) already num- 
bered throughout the kingdom, (288,000 men with their officers of 
every rank.) Finally, there might be sixty-six, seventy, or seventy-five 
persons, for the family of the patriarch, according as we reckon, on 
the one hand, Jacob with Joseph, and his two sons ; on the other, Ifer, 
Onda, and Dinah ; and to these latter may be added the wives of the 
eleven patriarchs.”—Pp. 137, 138. 





It is unnecessary, however, nor can we afford space, to enter 
into the minute details of these, and similar apparent discrepancies. 
We say apparent discrepancies. We simply ask, is it not more 
rational to conclude, more easy to believe, that in every one of them 
there may have been circumstances which, from the brevity of the 
narrative, have been omitted, and which, were they known to us— 
as in the case of the miracle above referred to—all would have 
been equally plain, easy, and intelligible. If, with the skeptic, you 
take ground against the inspiration of the Bible, zn toto, we may 
not here stop to argue with you; but if you contend for a partial 
inspiration, an inspiration that extends to the great and fundamental 
truths it reveals, but deny that inspiration to its minor details, 
then should we be glad to see with what adroitness you will extri- 
cate yourself from this dilemma: the men whom infinite wisdom 
selected for the purpose of making known this revelation had the 
ability of giving these details with minute accuracy, or they had 
not that ability. If they had the ability, then have they, volunta- 
rily, and of set purpose, blundered and mixed God’s truth with 
error. If they had not the ability, that fact must have been known 
to Him who selected them for this purpose ; and, consequently, it 
was his will that mistakes should mar his pages, and that a futile 
attempt should be made for the concord of truth with falsehood, 
light with darkness. Does such an opinion square with your con- 
ceptions of God’s immutable veracity—with your idea of him who 
is THE TRUTH! 

It is contended again that the sacred writers do not speak with 
philosophical accuracy on the phenomena of nature; and that fact 
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is adduced against the idea of a plenary inspiration. To see this 
objection in a clear light, let us suppose a profound philosopher 
attempting to explain to his children the wonders of the planetary 
system, and inquire, How is it to be done? Most evidently, while 
he cautiously avoids stating anything palpably false, he must, of 
necessity, bring down his language to the level of their compre- 
hension. He will talk of the rising and setting of the sun: will it 
follow that he is ignorant of the revolution of the earth which 
causes that appearance? He may discourse of the firmament 
above us, and of the stars and planets over our heads: is that evi- 
dence that he knows nothing of the globular sphere on which we 
dwell; or that he is ignorant, because to them he does not, cannot 
make plain all that is known to himself? In the language of our 


author :— 


“When Sir John Herschell asks his servants to send some one to 
wake him exactly at midnight, for the observation of the passage of 
some star over his meridian lens, does he think himself obliged to 
speak to them of the earth, of her rotation, and of the moment when 
she shall have brought their nadir into the plane of her orbit? I think 
not. And if you should ever hear him converse, in the observatory of 
Greenwich, with the learned Ayrie, you would see that even in this 
sanctuary of science, the habitual language of these astronomers is 
still just like that of the Scriptures. For them, the stars rise, the 
equinoxes recede, the planets advance and are accelerated, stop and 
retrograde. Would you then have Moses speak to all the generations 
of men in a language more scientific than that of La Place, of Arago, 
and of Newton ?”—P. 178. 


We go further. We contend that not only was it necessary that 
the sacred writers, on all philosophical subjects, should come 
down to the level of the comprehension of those for whom they 
wrote, but that, if they had spoken of these things as they really 
are, that is, as they are seen by the infinite God, their revelation 
had been unintelligible even to the philosopher who has studied 
most patiently, and reasoned most profoundly. For what does 
the wise man know! Has he by searching found out God? Has 
he found out the Almighty to perfection? He cannot make his 
child comprehend those great truths which are established in his 
own mind by the force of acute reasoning ; while in intelligence, 
in everything the child is infinitely nearer his level than he to Him 
who is unsearchable. And it will be always thus. We cannot set 
limits to man’s scientific attainments. It is very possible that dis- 
coveries may yet be made which will cast all that have preceded 
them into the shade; and that language which will be perfectly 
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plain to some Newton, a thousand years hence, would be a dark 
enigma to us who live in the present age. Hence, while it is 
denied that any erroneous statement on philosophical subjects is 
to be found on the pages of the Bible, we see, in the simplicity 
of its narratives, and the popular style of its language, the wisdom 
of God condescending to the weakness of man; the benignity of 
the great Father of the universe speaking intelligibly to his “little 
ones.” 

More than this : the sacred record, when studied with attention, 
is perpetually throwing out hints, and affording glimpses of science 
and philosophy, which it is not its direct object to teach. We find, 
often, in the language and expressions of the sacred writers, a 
precision, an exactness, the like of which, in former ages, was 
nowhere seen. Nay, there are allusions to truths which have re- 
mained undiscovered from generation to generation, and with which, 
beyond a doubt, in many instances, the writers themselves were 
unacquainted. Was he who wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes, for 
instance, aware of the circulation of the blood? Or is it God him- 
self who is alluding to it where he speaks of “‘ the bowl,” and “the 
pitcher,” and “the fountain?”* It is but little more than two hun- 
dred years since the discovery of the fact, that the blood does cir- 
culate ; and until that time, of course, much of the beauty and force 
of the passage was unappreciated, because unseen. Down to the 
days of Galileo, the gravity of the atmosphere was an unknown 
fact, yet it is written: ‘‘ He looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
seeth under the whole heaven, to make the weight for the winds ;” 
or, more properly, to give to THE AIR ITS WEIGHT. Job xxviii, 24, 
25. Until the invention of the telescope, but a limited idea was 
conveyed by the promise made to Abraham, that his seed should 
be as the stars of heaven. Ptolemy fixed their number at a little 
more than a thousand: Herschell confirms the comparison of the 
sacred writers, who speak of them as innumerable, even like 
the sands upon the seashore. Moses, with what has appeared 
for ages unaccountable, if not a blunder, speaks of light as ex- 
isting anterior to the creation of the sun. Newton finds it neces- 
sary to suppose, and some future philosopher will, in all probability, 
demonstrate the fact, that the universe is pervaded by a subtil and 
elastic ether ; to which all the phenomena of light, and even of 
gravitation, may be attributed. What is this earth upon which we 
dwell? It is a plane surface, said the ancient philosophers ; flat, 
and triangular, says the Shaster ; the mountains were made to hold 


* Eccles. xii, 6. See Adam Clarke’s admirable notes upon the passage. 
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it fast to its moorings, says the Koran; and the divine Plato con- 
sidered it an intelligent animal. What do the sacred writers, the 
penmen of the great Creator say? “‘ He set a compass (or, as the 
margin has it, a circle) upon the face of the depth,” Prov. viii, 27; 
and, “He sitteth upon the circle (or, as it might have been ren- 
dered, the spHERE) of the earth.” Isa. xl, 22. And what are . 
its foundations? How is it upheld? Job declared, thousands of 
years before human science had rendered it safe to understand 
him literally: “‘ He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing.” Job xxvi, 7. In that most 
remarkable passage in the Epistle of St. James, (i, 17,) is an allu- 
sion, and that merely incidental, to the subtil doctrine of the 
parallactic angle ;* the importance of a knowledge of which, in 
measuring the planetary orbs, was unknown at the time in which he 
wrote, and for ages afterward. It is beyond a doubt the language, 
the zpszssima verba, of God himself; and there, as in other instances 
which we stay not to point out, and yet others now “dark from 
excessive brightness,” but which the researches of future philo- 
sophers will render visible, we see and hear the great “ Father of 
lights,” the fountain of all knowledge, communicating with his 
children; and, at the same time, giving glimpses that his know- 
ledge is too wonderful for us, and that his ways are past finding 
out. 

It comes in place here to advert to the objections which have 
been urged against the miracle wrought in the days of Joshua; 
when it is said, “the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in 
the valley of Ajalon.” Perhaps no single passage of the Bible has 
been more frequently branded as a palpable and manifest absurd- 
ity. It could only have been recorded, we are told, by one utterly 
unacquainted with the planetary system; and received as fact 
by none but the most credulous. True, such objections have been, 
again and again, refuted; but they reappear, as often, in the bor- 
rowed rags of witticism, the garb of ingenuous inquiry, or the so- 
lemn drapery of profound investigation. So far as they are urged 
by the scoffer and the skeptic, for the purpose of invalidating the 
divine inspiration of the entire Bible, they claim from us, at present, 
no attention. In thezr vocabulary the epithets, absurd, impossible, 
imply simply, that the acts thus characterized are out of the or- 
dinary course of nature ; that is, miraculous. Now, it is not only 
conceded that the event under consideration was a miracle, but 


* “The Father of lights, with whom is no parallaz, nor tropical shadow.” — 
Wakefield’s Translation. 
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that is the character given to it by the sacred writer: “ The 
Lorp hearkened to the voice of a man: for the Lorp fought for 
Israel.” While, however, we waste no words with the avowed 
disbeliever in the revelation which God has given us, we must pro- 
test against the readiness with which well-meaning Christians 
unite with the scoffer in throwing doubts upon the narrative of the 
sacred writers. ‘It was not an enemy, for then I could have 
borne it.” .. . “I was wounded in the house of my friends.” It is 
they who profess to believe that nothing is too hard for the Lord, 
and that the Bible is His book, who seek to render that book 
palatable to those who deny the divinity of its claims, and question 
the omnipotence of its Author. Alas for them! where will they find 
a stopping-place ? Admit that in the sacred volume are to be found 
unauthorized quotations from uninspired poets, fanciful narratives 
from the Book of Jasher, and absurd stories, calculated only for 
the astonishment of a half-civilized people; and the enemy will 
not fail to take advantage of your admission, and assume the right 
to denounce as absurdities everything which his perverted reason 
cannot fathom, and which comes in collision with the corrupt pro- 
pensities of his nature. We choose to enter into no explanations 
as to how this thing was done. He, who has all power in heaven 
and on earth, could counteract, for the time being, all the laws of 
matter; and most assuredly had the ability to prevent any of those 
consequences which man, in the plenitude of his self-sufficiency, 
declares must have ensued when the sun stood still in mid-heaven. 
We are no more concerned about the modus operandi in this mat- 
ter, than we are about the precise nature of the efficacy of the clay 
ointment used by Christ in opening the eyes of the blind man; or 
the bulk of the fragments remaining after the thousands had been fed 
with the loaves and fishes. ‘I was dumb, I opened not my mouth ; 
because Tov didst it.”* 


* In answer to the objection, that ifthe sun had stood still for one single instant, 
or if the movement of the globe had been retarded, universal destruction would 
have been the result, our author says :—“ It is this very objection which is itself 
anerror. In fact, if the miracle, in place of arresting suddenly, in an indivisible 
instant, the rotation of our globe, took only the short space of a few seconds to 
accomplish it bya gentle and continuous action, then you have enough in this sim- 
ple circumstance to assure you that such a phenomenon could not have, mechan- 
ically, any other sensible effect than to raise, from west to east, the waters spread 
over the surface of the earth. A child might tell you, that a coach in rapid 
motion, rushing against an impediment, may be dashed to pieces, because the 
impediment is immovable ; and all the travelers, thrown out forward, will be 
hurled to the ground. But let it be stopped by a continuous resistance, which 
is applied gradually, for three or four seconds ; then the smallest children seated 
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The objection arising from the variations which have been found 
in different manuscripts, it will be seen, does not lie against the 
plenary inspiration of the original Scriptures. Errors may, or 
may not, have crept into the copies subsequently made. ‘T'rans- 
cribers may have blundered, and translators may have failed to 
give the precise meaning of the original. None of these things 
affect the question :—Did the whole Bible come from God? The 
integrity, the accuracy, the faithfulness, of any copy or version, is 
a matter totally different from the divinity of the original. It is not 
to be concealed, however, that just here, with many, the difficulty 
presses with the greatest force. Admitting that the original came 
from God, of what advantage is it, when we are assured that errors 
abound in the copies we now have, that the versions differ from 
one another; that various readings, to the number of thirty thou- 


in the vehicle will remain unshaken from their seats: they will not even be 
aware of the impulse, which three seconds before they were receiving from 
the impetuous movement of the horses, and which, without this precaution, 
must have been sufficient to throw them to a great distance. The rotation of 
the earth is, at the equator, at the rate of fourteen hundred and twenty-six feet 
a second; at Jerusalem, twelve hundred and twelve feet. This is the speed 
of a ball at the moment of ieaving a cannon, projected by one-fifth its own weight 
of powder ; which is capable (deducting the effect of atmospheric resistance) 
of elevating this projectile to the height of twenty-four thousand feet ; and yet a 
child of six years, in two-thirds of a minute, could, without danger, destroy all 
this force, by the elastic and continued action of its fingers. Commit to its little 
hands an eight pound cannon-ball for forty seconds; and during the same time, 
let another of the same weight fall freely through the air, and from the height 
of Mount Himalaya. Az the end of only forty seconds, the weight, after having 
acted by the same impulse upon the one and the other of these projectiles, shall 
merely, in regard to the first, have wearied the feeble fingers which held it; 
while it shall have imparted to the other a rapidity of motion, equal to that of 
the rotation of the earth impressed on the hill of Beth-horon in the latitude of 
Jerusalem. The child does not imagine that he has been able, in two-thirds 
of a minute, to destroy, by the continued action of his little hand, a force capa- 
ble of projecting a ball eight thousand feet higher than Mount Blanc, and of 
cutting down, at an immense distance, squadrons and ramparts in the day of bat- 
tle! Thus, then, if God should have employed no more than forty seconds, in 
the days of Joshua, to arrest, by a supple and successive resistance, the move- 
ment of our globe, the projecting impulse from west to east, which a mass of 
iron of eight pounds would have felt in the plain of Beth-horon, would have 
been no stronger than the pressure felt to-day by the hand upon which you lay 
such a weight. And if the mass instead of having the form of a bullet, had had 
that of a quoit or of a cube, there wou'd not have been enough of that impulse 
to make it overcome the resistance of friction, and change its place upon the 
surface of the ground.”"—Pp 172-174. 
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sand, have been detected by those who have critically examined 
the various manuscripts that have come down to our day? Truly, 
this looks formidable. Thirty thousand variations! But what are 
they? Years of the most patient and persevering toil have been 
spent in comparing, and collating, in weighing, in dissecting, in 
scanning with microscopic eye, the chapters, the verses, the letters, 
yea, and the very punctuation, of every version and manuscript 
known to be in existence. Kennicott, Michaelis, and Houbigant, 
upon the Old Testament; and Griesbach, Bengel, Wetstein, upon 
the New; with a host of others, and they, men of profound learn- 
ing, and the most astonishing patience, have pored, for years, 
over the versions in the Arabic, Syriac, Armenian; have explored 
the convents of Mount Athos, of Asiatic Turkey, and of Egypt, 
rejoicing at the discovery of a new manuscript, “as one that find- 
eth great spoil,” and, adding it to those already under examination, 
have published to the world the result of this protracted, and 
laborious, and oft-repeated investigation. And what is that re- 
sult? We have said,—variations amounting to thirty thousand. 
But what are they? Differences in the shade of expression; the 
omission or addition of an article; the repetition of a noun or a 
pronoun ; an article in place of a pronoun; and vice versa: a differ- 
ence in the order of a sentence, a variety in the spelling, the 
position of an adjective before or after a substantive; in short, 
variations, many of them so minute as to escape observation, save by 
those who search for them; so trivial as to be utterly imperceptible 
ina translation; and so unimportant, altogether, as to justify the opin- 
ion of a learned man of our own day when he says :—“ In truth, 
if we except these brilliant negative conclusions to which they have 
come, the direct result obtained by so many lives of men consumed 
in these immense researches, appears to be a nullity; and we might 
say, that time, talent, and science, have been foolishly spent in 
arriving there.”* 

Even so. If we except those brilliant negative conclusions ! 
But by their establishment, the church and the world have gained 
more than they could have done, had the labors of these men taken 
any other direction whatever. The battery which had been erected 
against the sacred volume has been turned, successfully, against 
its assailants. What was once urged as an argument to disprove 
the integrity of the Scriptures, is now seen to be testimony, direct 
and conclusive, to the fact, that the God who gave has taken care 
to preserve, in all its brightness, “a lamp unto our feet and a light 
unto our path.” In this respect the dying words of Moses have 


* Wiseman, as quoted by our author. 
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been fulfilled; and we may exclaim, “Happy art thou, O Israel: 
thine enemies have been found liars unto thee, and thou hast trod- 
den upon their high places.” The learned Bengel, who, at first 
tormented, and in grief with reference to the integrity of the sacred 
text, resolved to devote his life to 4 thorough examination of the 
subject, for which he was admirably fitted by genius and by edu- 
cation, thus writes to his pupil, at the close of his labors :— 

‘Eat simply the bread of the Scriptures, such as you find it; 
and be not disturbed, if perchance you find here and there a little 
fragment of the millstone which has fallen into it. You may now 
dismiss all the doubts which once so horribly tormented me. If 
the Holy Scriptures, which have been copied so often, and which 
have so often passed through the imperfect hands of fallible men, 
were absolutely without variations, the miracle would be so great 
that faith in it would be no more faith. I am astonished, on the 
contrary, that there has resulted from all the transcribings a no 
greater number of different readings.” 

But some ask—and the acute Coleridge* is of the number— 
Are the inconclusive reasonings, the unmeaning truisms, the ma- 
lignant effusions found in the book of God—in the mouth of Job’s 
friends, for instance, and in the lips of Satan—are they to be ac- 
counted the dictates of infinite wisdom? And are we to be classed 
with the revilers of His book because we will not, cannot thus re- 
ceive them? To this the answer is easy. We shudder, with you, 
at the blasphemy which would charge upon the God of the Bible 
the absurdities, the follies, the falsehoods declared therein to have 
been uttered and perpetrated. We are very far from advocating 
or believing the dogma that “all that is in the Bible is religion.” 
On the contrary, our position is, that whatever is stated there to 
have been said or done, was said or done ; that it was said or done 
by those to whom it is there attributed, exactly as stated ; and that 
it is all thus recorded by the Holy One precisely as it would have 
been, had he written it all,—as he did the decalogue, with his own 
fingers. There is a vast difference between a perfect saying, and 
the perfect record of a saying; between the dictates of infallible 
wisdom, and the sayings and doings of fallible creatures, infallibly 
recorded. The objection, sanctioned though it be by great names, 
is a man of straw which we are ready, if it be necessary, to assist 
in knocking down. 

There remains for consideration yet one other objection to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. It is derived from their own state- 


* See his “ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.” 
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ments. The apostle Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
apparently makes a distinction between what he says on his own 
authority, and what, he tells us, is an express revelation from the 
Lord. Thus in the 25th verse of the seventh chapter he says :— 
‘“¢ Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord ; 
yet I give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the 
Lord.” In the 10th verse of the same chapter he says :—‘“‘ Unto 
the married, I command, yet not I, but the Lord:” and in verse 
12 :—“‘ But to the rest speak I, not the Lord.” The general opin- 
ion of commentators on these passages seems to be, that Paul was 
here making a distinction between what he says as an inspired 
apostle, and what he says as a private Christian: and hence, the 
argument is, that all Scripture is not given by inspiration of God, 
but is a mixture of inspired and uninspired directions to the church.* 

If the argument be sound, it will follow, with reference to the 
direction given in verse 12: ‘If any brother hath a wife that be- 
lieveth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put 
her away :” that a brother thus situated may, if it please him, put 
away his unbelieving wife, without transgressing any command- 
ment of the Lord. He will, indeed, thereby act contrary to the 
advice given by the apostle, but his advice, apart from his inspira- 
tion, may be rejected, certainly without sin. T'rue, ‘the brother,” 
by so doing, will violate the express command of Jesus Christ; 
(Matt. v, 32, &c.;) but still he may plead, that the apostle, who 
had the mind of the Spirit, does, by the language under considera- 
tion, teach that he may thus act even toward a wife who is “ pleased 
to dwell with him,” without incurring any greater guilt than that 
of simply rejecting uninspired advice; for the apostle’s language 
is, ‘‘ To the rest speak I, not the Lord.” 

So, again, in the 25th verse, where the apostle says: ‘I have 
no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my judgment:” if he 
means to be understood as speaking merely his own sentiments, 
in contradistinction to the directions which he gives under the 
inspiration of God, it will follow, most conclusively, that his direc- 
tion in verse 27 teaches that he who is bound to a wife may, or 
may not, “‘seek to be loosed,” with no greater blame in the one 
case, or credit in the other, than that of rejecting, or following the 
advice of an uninspired Christian ; or, at any rate, of one who does 
not give this advice under the inspiration of God. It is most mani- 
fest, however, that these and similar absurdities could not have 


* Dr. Adam Clarke, for instance, in his Commentary ; especially in his 
note on 1 Cor. vii, 6. Barnes, on the same passage, in his Notes, Explana- 
tory and Practical, &c. 

39* 
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been intended by the apostle; and, consequently, such interpreta- 
tions must be based upon a misapprehension of his meaning. Our 
author’s sentiments on this subject are clear, and happily ex- 
pressed :— 


“ When the passages are more closely examined, it will be found 
that they cannot be adduced as a proof against the doctrine of a full 
inspiration. Far from limiting the divinity of apostolic language, these 
verses, on the contrary, speak as only the fullest and most sovereign 
inspiration could authorize. St. Paul could speak thus, only by placing 
his epistles, if I may so say, as St. Peter has done, (2 Peter ili, 16,) 
ON THE LEVEL WITH THE OTHER Sacred writings: nay, we must say, 
ABOVE THEM, (inasmuch as we there hear a more recent expression 
of the will of our Lord.) Let us examine this point. What does the 
apostle of Jesus Christ seek in this chapter? He treats of three cases 
of conscience ; concerning one of them, God has commanded nothing 
and interdicted nothing. ‘So, then, he that giveth her in marriage, 
doth well.’ I speak this by permission, and not of commandment, but 
as an apostle, I give from the Lord, merely counsel ; and he is careful 
to add in the fortieth verse: ‘I think also that I have the spirit of the 
Lord.’ The Lord would leave you free herein, says the apostle: he 
will place no snare in your path; and if you care not to follow the 
general advice that is given you, you violate no commandment, and 
commit no sin; only, he that marrieth, doeth well; he that marrieth not, 
doeth better. In regard to the other case, however, be careful; ror 
HERE IS A COMMANDMENT OF THE Lorp. He has already made known 
his will, (Matt. v, 31, 32; Mal. ii, 14,) and I have nothing new to de- 
clare unto you. Both the Old Testament and Jesus Christ have spoken. 
It is not, therefore, I, the apostle of Jesus Christ, it is the Lorp, who 
has already made known his will unto you. 

“ For the third case, that of the brother who finds himself bound to an 
unbelieving wife, you had a commandment from the Lord in the Old 
Testament. J revoke it,—for I have the spirit of the Lord. I abolish, 
then, the former commandment, and am charged to replace it by a con- 
trary order. It is not the Lord (verse 12) who forbids you (by any 
previous precept) to put away an unbelieving wife; it is J, Paul, an 
apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
Father who raised him from the dead. We see, then, with the clear- 
ness of noon-day:—the apostle, instead of appealing to the ancient 
word of the Lord, revokes it, to replace it by a contrary order ; so that 
this passage, very far from weakening the inspiration, confirms it 
strongly ; since it would have been nothing less than an outrageous 
blasphemy, if the apostle had not felt, that in using this language, he 
was the mouth of God; and if he had dared to say by his own 
authority, It is not the Lord, it is J. J myself tell you:—if any man 
have an unbelieving wife, let him not send her away. The Lord had 
given (under the old dispensation) a contrary commandment. Deut. 
xxiv, 2; 1 Kings xi, 2. These verses of St. Paul, then, far from 
authorizing the supposition of any mingling of human wisdom in the 
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Scriptures of the New Testament, are there to attest that, in their 
epistles, and in the most familiar details of their epistles, the apostles 
were the mouth of God; and ranked themselves, not only as succes- 
sors of Moses and the ancient prophets, but even above them; as a 
second message from God must supersede that which was before it, 
and as the New Testament must surpass the Old, if not in excellence, 
at least in authority.”—Pp. 200-202. 


It is gratifying to be enabled to add, in corroboration of these 
sentiments, the opinion of Dr. Adam Clarke, who, as we have 
already intimated, is not an advocate for the plenary inspiration of 
the sacred Scriptures, in the sense in which we use that phrase. In 
his note on one of the verses under consideration (com. on 1 Cor. 
vil, 12) this learned expositor saye :— 

** As if he (the apostle) had said, For what I have already spoken, 
{ have the testimony of the Lord by Moses; and of my own Lord 
and Master, Christ. But for the directions which I am now about 
to give, there is no written testimony; and I deliver them now for 
the first time. ‘These words do not intimate that the apostle was 
not now under the influences of the divine Spirit; but, that there 
was nothing in the sacred writings which bore directly on this 
point.” 

Wesley, in his notes on verse 25 of the same chapter, is still 
more explicit :—‘‘ The apostles wrote nothing which was not di- 
vinely inspired. But with this difference: sometimes they had a 
particular revelation, and a special commandment: at other times 
they wrote from the divine light which abode with them, the stand- 
ing treasure of the Spirit of God. And this also was not their pri- 
vate opinion, but a divine rule of faith and practice. As one whom 
God hath made faithful in my apostolic office; who, therefore, 
Saithfully deliver what I receive from him.” 

We have dwelt the longer upon this objection, not only because 
many, who have written for the purpose of enlightening the world 
on the mysteries of God’s revelation, have conceded the point, and 
have based arguments upon it; but, because we readily admit, that 
if such be the fact,—if the sacred writers, themselves, declare that 
sometimes they were left to the utterance of their own thoughts, 
and permitted to incorporate them with the thoughts of God,—then 
is our plea for the full and complete inspiration of the sacred re- 
cord totally annihilated; and every argument that can be advanced 
on this side of the question stripped of its power. 

We inquire, then, what do the sacred writers, themselves, say 
upon the subject of the inspiration under which they wrote? Will 
it be reasoning in a circle to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures 
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by the Scriptures themselves ? It might be so considered, were our 
argument with the atheist, or the deist; but that is not the case. 
Our starting point is the authenticity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It is admitted that the writers were men of truth, that they 
knew what they say they knew: what, then, do they say on the 
subject under consideration ? 

We have already, more than once, adverted to the declaration 
of Paul in his Second Epistle to Timothy; (iii, 16 :)}—*‘ All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God.” Of course, he refers to the 
Old Testament; of which he says, in the preceding verse, Timo- 
thy had known from his childhood. It is a matter of no conse- 
quence to the argument, whether we adopt our authorized transla- 
tion, or read the passage with the transposition of the verb :—“‘All 
Scripture given by inspiration of God is profitable,” &c. In either 
case, he is speaking, be it observed, of the Scripture ; that is, not 
of the thoughts, nor the facts, but of what is written, (yeadn,) and the 
writing, yea the letters which compose that writing, (taeipayedupara, 
as he has it in the preceding verse,) were given by inspiration of 
God. It is the writings, too, of which the apostle predicates the 
epithet holy, in alluding to the early studies of his son in the 
gospel. 

Of the same impért is the testimony of St. Peter. Of the pro- 
phetical writers of the Old Testament; he says, in his First Epistle, 
(i, 11,) “The Spirit of Christ was:in them ;” and in his Second 
Epistle (i, 20) he declares that “‘no prophecy of the Scriptures is 
of any private interpretation; for the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man ;” (proceeded not, says Adam Clarke, from 
the prophet’s own knowledge or invention,) ‘“‘but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy-Ghost.” Here let it be 
noted, the apostle is speaking of the written word, the prophecy of 
the Scripture. No particle of this is of any private interpretation ; 
but in the whole of it the Holy Ghost speaks by men chosen by 
himself for the purpose. This language cannot be confined sim- 
ply to the predictions ; for, as is well known, the word prophecy, 
both in the Old Testament and in the New, is applied to any reli- 
gious teaching or exhortation. Thus, ‘‘ Eldad and Medad prophe- 
sied in the camp ;” and Moses, when requested to forbid them, re- 
plied, ‘ Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets.” Num. 
xi, 26, 29. In 1 Chron. xxv, 1, we read of those who “should 
prophesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals ;” and “he 
that prophesieth,” says Paul, (1 Cor. xiv, 3,) “speaketh unto men 
to edification, to exhortation, and comfort.” Now, then, if no pro- 
phecy of the Scriptures, nothing written therein for edification, or 
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exhortation, or comfort, came by the will of man; and if, in them all, 
holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, we see 
not with what propriety it can be contended, that any part or por- 
tion of the Old Testament is the mere private uninspired opinion 
or assertion of those who wrote. 

In further corroboration of our position, it is declared, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that ‘Gop spake unto the fathers by the 
prophets,” chap. i, 1. Had there been anything less in the apos- 
tle’s mind than a plenary inspiration, he would not have used this 
language. If Gop speaks, the words spoken must be Gon’s. So, 
also, he “‘ who walked in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord, blameless,” the holy Zacharias, “ filled,” at the time, 
““with the Holy Ghost,” and “ prophesying,” declares that ‘“‘ Gop 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets.” Luke i, 70. 

On that memorable occasion, when the apostle to the: Gentiles 
had reached Rome, after a perilous journey, and had there labored 
with little success to “‘ persuade” his kinsmen after the flesh ‘ con- 
cerning Jesus; both out of the law of Moses, and out of the pro- 
phets, from morning until evening ;” he dismissed them with a 
bitter quotation from Isaiah; the language of which he attributes 
to God himself :—‘‘ Well spaxe the Holy Ghost, by Esaias the 
prophet, unto our fathers,” &c. Acts xxviii,*25. Peter declares 
to the assembled disciples, previous to the election of a successor 
to the traitor Judas, that “this scripture must needs have been 
fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of David, spaKr.” 
Acts i, 16. And “the company” of the disciples, on the libera- 
tion of Peter and John, lift up their voice, and, in their thanks- 
giving, assert that the ‘“‘ Gop who made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all that in them is, had said,” by the mouth of his servant 
David, ‘“‘ Why did the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain 
things ?” Acts iv, 24. 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations from the writers of the 
Old Testament on this point. Moses declares that thé Lord said 
unto him, “‘Go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.” Exod. iv, 12. And hence we hear him 
repeatedly exclaim, ‘Thus sairu the Lord.” Jeremiah tells us, 
that he declined to go with a message to the people, until ‘the Lord 
put forth his hand and touched my mouth, and said unto me, Be- 
hold I have put my words in thy mouth.” Jer.i,9. So, the com- 
mission of Ezekiel: ‘‘ Get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak 
with my words unto them.” Ezek. iii, 4. David, the anointed 
of the God of Jacob, and the sweet psalmist of Israel, said, ‘“‘'The 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and u1s word was in my tongue,” 
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2 Sam. xxiii, 1, 2; a declaration attested by Jesus Christ him- 
self, who assures us that “ David spake by the Holy Ghost.” 
Mark xii, 36. 

The argument from these passages we suppose to be sufficiently 
clear. It is briefly this. Did not the inspiration of the sacred 
writers extend to the manner, as well as the matter, to words, as 
well as things, there would be a manifest impropriety in the quo- 
tations referred to; an impropriety which, we hesitate not to say, 
would very materially impair our'confidence in the accuracy of their 
authors. Such an impropriety cannot, of course, be admitted by 
any who take the Bible for their rule of faith: and hence, our con- 
clusion is irresistible. That conclusion is strengthened, moreover, 
by the fact, that nowhere do'the sacred writers intimate anything to 
the contrary; and, in the only passages of the New Testament, on 
which the opponents of a plenary inspiration rely; we have seen 
that a very good sense, to say the least, may be given to the apos- 
tle’s language, without involving him in the absurdity of self-contra- 
diction. 

Our attention has as yet been confined to the writings of the 
former dispensation. ‘The evidence, that the authors of the New 
Testament wrote also under the plenary inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, is equally satisfactory. Paul, in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, claims this inspiration for the manner, no less than 
the matter: ‘“‘ We spake not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but” (in the words) “which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” 
chap. ii, 13. He expressly declares the teaching of himself and 
his colleagues to be the word of God: “ Ye received it not as the 
word of men, but (as it is in truth) the word of God, which effect- 
ually worketh also in you that believe.” 1 Thess. ii, 13. The pro- 
mise of the great Head of the church to his apostles was, that the 
Holy Spirit should guide them into all truth. ‘That he would do 
this, not by partially enlightening them, or by the suggestion of 
ideas which they might clothe in their own language, is evident 
from his directions with reference to the persecutions they would 
be called to endure for his “‘name’s sake :”—“ Take ye no thought 
how, or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall say; for it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you.” It is not probable that He who furnished words that were 
to be uttered in the hearing of a few persecuting rulers and magis- 
trates, and which would be forgotten almost as soon as spoken, 
would have left them to themselves in the preparation of instruc- 
tions and exhortations, destined for his church, and for the world, 
until the consummation of all things. 
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The Scripture argument might be extended; but we hasten to 
submit a few additional considerations, which will commend them- 
selves to the attention of all who desire to come to a correct con- 
clusion on the question at issue. 

And first, on the supposition that a part of the Bible was given 
by the direct and plenary inspiration of the Holy One; and that a 
part was not thus given, it will devolve upon the advocates of that 
opinion to mark out for us the dividing line; to tell us what God 
says, and what are merely the unauthorized dicta of Moses, or of 
David, or of Paul. It would be a convenient thing—would’nt it? 
— if they who have the ability would prepare, for the benefit of those 
who seek to know God’s will, a copy of the Bible, wherein those 
parts which were written by His inspiration should be printed in a 
dfferent type,—say a larger letter. We are serious when we claim 
the right to demand this service at their hands; and, perhaps, no- 
thing but the absurdity of the undertaking will open their eyes to 
the lamentable consequences that must ensue, were their professed 
opinion carried out in practice. We will not ask, what kind of a 
Bible would be the result of the combined wisdom of those who 
deny that the whole of it came from God; as the supposition that 
they will ever agree amoug themselves is an absurdity: but we 
will ask, What kind of a Bible have they now? What is their 
rule of faith and practice? The sacred Scriptures? No, verily; 
but those parts of them which they believe to have been written by 
inspiration of God; which have been summoned before the tribu- 
nal of their judgment, and have stood the test of thezr investiga- 
tion. Does the Unitarian, the Universalist, the Papist, ask any- 
thing more? And can you, in the common courtesy of life, to say 
nothing of the charity of the gospel, grant him anything less? You 
question the inspiration by which Luke inserted in his Gospel the 

genealogy of Jesus: your neighbor, quite as good a scholar as 
yourself, denies the divinity of Christ, and tells you he doubts the 
inspiration of John, when he wrote the introduction to his Gospel. 
Again, you are pleased to find rabbinical superstitions in the Epis- 
tle of St. James ; if, perchance, you will not venture, with the father 
of the Reformation, to brand the whole of it as chaffy—epistola 
straminea. Is it wonderful: that the Universalist finds a solution 
to passages, which speak of a future punishment, in those same 
rabbinisms ; and prefers to apply Luther’s epithet to declarations 
like that of the Baptist, when he says, “He that cometh after 
me... will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire?” Once 
more. With what consistency do you condemn the Romanist who 
tells us, that he believes as the church believes, and that he leaves 
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it to her to settle what portions of the Bible are the word of God, 
and what are merely the traditions of uninspired men; when you 
claim for yourself the authority which he, with quite as much 
faith and more humility, yields up to those who ought to know 
more about it than himself? Look into this matter more closely ; 
and tell us, if you can, what is the precise difference between taking 
for the rule of faith the Bible and tradition on the one side; and 
making that rule to consist partly of the words of God, and partly 
of mere human sentiments, on the other. 

In the next place, we remark, that the hypothesis which denies 
that the style, the language, the words, of the sacred writers were 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, and confines inspiration to the subject 
matter, while it perplexes the reason with doubts, does not relieve 
the supposed difficulty for which it was invented. It is perplex- 
ing. Human language may, or may not, convey the precise shade 
of meaning which the Holy Spirit intended. If Hz did not control 
the entire phraseology of the writers, what assurance have we that 
they may not, in one place, have spoken a little too strongly; and 
have varied from the precise idea suggested to them, in another? 
It is well known, that even when they intend to express the same 
sentiments, writers differ in their choice of expression, and in their 
style ; and this difference, although it might be of little importance 
in a fictitious narrative, or even in the relation of historic-facts, be- 
comes momentous when man’s eternal interests are at stake. We 
want a clear and steady light, not only upon the beginning, but all 
through the pathway to the skies. We want positive certainty as 
to what God says, and it is scarcely possible to conceive of any- 
thing more bewildering and perplexing to a sincere inquirer, than 
the flickering 1gnts fatuus which increases just in proportion to 
our uncertainty on the question, Who speaks? and, Is it spoken 
just as He would have it? 

But the hypothesis does not relieve the difficulty which good men 
have found, or fancied, in the doctrine of a plenary inspiration. That 
difficulty arises from two sources: first, there are matters of trivial 
moment which, it is said, might have been as well recorded without, 
as with, this inspiration; and secondly, it is inconceivable how God 
should dictate the very words used by the sacred writers. In re- 
ply to the former, while it is admitted that much of what is found 
in the Bible, particularly in the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, might have been written without inspiration elsewhere, the 
question is, How came those things there? and being there, they 
lose that trivial character which might otherwise belong to them. 
Then, again, it is, we think, rather more difficult to suppose an 
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inspiration which does not, than one which does, extend to the 
phraseology. How are ideas communicated without words? Is not 
the connection between thought and language inseparable? Perhaps 
not. But it is easier, speaking after the manner of men, to com- 
municate words than ideas; and hence, t’:e supposition that the 
Almighty suggested the thoughts, and not the phraseology, instead 
of lessening, absolutely increases the difficulty, and increases it 
unnecessarily. It is inexplicable, say you, how God communi- 
cated the words of the Scriptures. Granted. Jt is none the less, 
if it be not more, difficult to explain how he furnished ideas with- 
out words. : 

It is undeniablé, moreover, and this is_an argument of much 
force, that the sacred writers, so far from clothing the ideas they 
received in language of their own, did not, in many instances, un- 
derstand the full import of what they wrote. Daniel records what 
he hears, and says, “I heard, but I understood not,” chap. xii, 8. 
Numerous passages might be cited from the other prophets—from 
the Psalmist especially—the purport of which was evidently not 
perceived by themselves or by any one else, until He of whom they 
wrote made the application to himself. It is written, twice, for 
instance, in the historical books of Moses, that a bone of the pass- 
over shall not be broken. Exod. xii,.46; Num. ix, 12. Not until 
Christ’s death was it known that these apparently trivial and un- 
important directions were prophetic of an event which, so far as 
human agency was concerned, might or might not have taken 
place. When did ‘they part his (David’s) garments among them, 
and cast lots upon his vesture?” What burial-place, and what 
man of wealth, were in the mind of the evangelical prophet when 
he wrote :—‘“‘He made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich, in his death?” Did the writer of the Book of Exodus, or Asaph, 
to whom is attributed the eighty-second psalm, know the use which 
Christ would afterward make of their apparently casual remark 
relative to the gods of the people? John x, 34; Exod. xxii, 28; 
Psalm Ixxxii, 6. But it is needless to multiply questions of this 
kind. We have the testimony of an apostle himself to the fact under 
consideration. ‘The prophets, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you,” are represented, by St. Peter, as “ search- 
ing what the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow.” The prophets themselves searched into the 
meaning of their own writings! Why? Because God gave ideas 
which they clothed in their own language? Absurd. In the very 
nature of the case, ideas must be fully comprehended, before it is 
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possible to transfer them from the mind to paper; whereas, an 
amanuensis may, or may not, understand what is dictated by his 
employer. ‘To him who put this essay in type, some parts of it 
may have been perfectly plain, and others strangely mysterious ; 
his business was to follow copy: so, to compare small things with 
great, on no other principle can the anxiety of the prophets to search 
out the hidden meaning of what themselves had written be explained 
and accounted for. 

Again, to illustrate the gratuitous supposition that while parts of 
any prophecy, or narrative, or epistle, were written from the lips 
of God, other portions originated wholly with man; let us suppose, 
for a moment, that the printer had interspersed throughout these 
pages sentiments of his own; here, an explanatory sentence, and 
there, clauses and expletives ornamental or exegetical ;—to whom 
would the authorship belong ?* In these additions there need be 
nothing false o: absurd; and then you have a case precisely parallel 
with the hypothesis that a part of the Bible came from God, and 
a part was written without his dictation, by men, who were, never- 
theless, “kept from any gross absurdity, or fundamental error.” 
We say the cases are parallel. In the former, you could not know 
whose sentiments you were perusing : in the latter, you are equally 
ignorant; and, in fact, have no Bible, no book of God. What you 
are pleased to call such, is, by the supposition, converted into a 
volume of doubtful authorship, containing, with “‘the Word of God,” 
more or less ‘‘ Apocrypha,” according to the reader’s judgment ; 
that is, in many instances, his fancy or imagination. 

Did Jesus Christ, by precept or example, give any countenance 
to this kind of eclecticism? Did the great Teacher, when he had 
occasion to refer to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, ever inti- 
mate that any part or any sentence lacked the divine impress ; and 
might be considered as the sentiment merely of him who wrote? 
Far from it. Throughout his whole history, he treats all that is 
written in the book of the law, in the prophets, and in the psalms, 
with equal respect; exemplifying the meaning of his own deciara- 
tion, on an occasion already referred to:—‘‘ Tue ScRIPTURE CANNOT 
BE BROKEN.” Previous to his entrance upon his public ministry, he 


* ‘We recollect an insane man,” says our author, “a pensioner of our hos- 
pitals, whose hand-writing was so good, that a minister of Geneva employed 
him to transcribe his sermons. Conceive the confusion of the minister, when, 
in receiving his manuscripts, he found that this unfortunate man had imagined 
he could enrich every page by adding his own thoughts. Yet the distance 
between a lunatic and a minister, be he holy as Daniel, and sublime as Isaiah, is 
less than between Daniel or Isaiah and Eternal Wisdom !”—P. 255. 
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foils the tempter and drives him back to his own hell; not, as he 
might have done, by a withering glance of his eye, nor by an ex- 
press command from his lips alone; nor yet, by a burning sentence, 
revealing a new truth; but, by a simple statement, thrice repeated, 
in which he refers to the words and the letters of the sacred volume: 
“Tt is written.” And where is it written? Truly, in that book 
which, as its name implies, contains a repetition of what had been 
already revealed ; and which, of the entire Pentateuch, the advo- 
cates of a partial inspiration might otherwise have adduced as not 
having required the dictation of the Holy Spirit. So, when the 
Pharisees complained of his ‘‘ doing that which it is not lawful to 
do on the sabbath-day,” he referred them to that which is written; 
and quoted from the minor prophets. He charges ignorance of the 
Scriptures upon the Sadducees, as the reason of their doubting 
the resurrection of the dead: and, instead of proving by a new 
argument, or even authoritatively declaring, the immortality of the 
soul, he refers them to what Moses had written. It is so all through 
his ministry. Upon the cross, he yields not up his spirit until the 
prophetic declaration of the Psalmist is fulfilled to the very letter : 
and, after his resurrection from the dead, in that last personal inter- 
view with his disciples, their hearts burn within them, not as they 
receive new views of doctrinal truth, or listen to vivid descriptions 
of the eternal world ; but, as he “ explains to them the Scriptures ;” 
as he says unto them, “Thus it is written ;” and shows the neces- 
sity that ‘‘ all things concerning himself must be fulfilled, which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
psalms.” 

With these facts before him, the reader may ask himself the 
question, Did Jesus Christ believe in the plenary inspiration of the 
Old Testament Scriptures? Does his language, or his conduct, 
anywhere intimate anything like a belief in a partial inspiration ? 
Or, on the contrary, do they not infallibly lead to the conclusion, 
that in His opinion the author of the Bible is the author of every 
verse, and word, and letter; just as He, who made the world, made 
every leaf, every blade of grass, every little grain of sand upon the 
sea-shore ? 

It has been no part of our design to discuss the question :— 
Which are the writings that deserve the epithet, sacred? Or, What 
constitutes the Book of God? ‘We agree with those who have no 
doubts on that subject; who receive all the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments, and are satisfied, from internal evidence, 
as well as from the voice of the church, that the Bible is God’s 
book. It matters not, then, that within the compass of that volume 
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are, confessedly, ‘‘ many things hard to be understood ;” many, for 
the insertion of which we see not the propriety; and more, that 
appear perfectly unnecessary. It is just so in his other great 
volume—the book of nature. We see, around us, venomous rep- 
tiles, insignificant insects, repulsive zoophytes. It becomes us as 
little to question the handiwork of the Almighty, in the one case, 
as in the other; but, in both, equally to bow in reverence to that 
Almighty Being who is unsearchable, and whose ways are past 
finding out. F. 





Art. VI.—Appeal to the American Churches, with a Plan for 
Catholic Union. By S.S.Scumucker, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Sucu is the title of a small duodecimo volume, now before the 
American churches. Though first published some six or seven 
years since, it is matter of deep regret that its interesting contents 
should be so little known by those for whose especial benefit it was 
designed. The “ Appeal” has undoubtedly been heeded in certain 
quarters, and, where heeded, has had a most happy effect. This 
would seem evident from the array of indorsers and recommenda- 
tions appended to the second edition. Still, for some cause, the 
book must have had a very limited circulation; especially as 
compared with its intrinsic merits, and obvious adaptedness to do 
good. 

The perusal of this excellent little volume awakens the tenderest 
and sweetest emotions ; emotions, it may reasonably be supposed, 
kindred to those which swell the bosoms of rapt spirits before 
the throne of light. It would be hardly accurate to say, the author 
throws his whole soul into his subject: his subject seems rather to 
absorb him; to take him captive; to carry him forward in a cur- 
rent of thought and feeling as beautiful and lovely as it is, at times, 
grand and overwhelming. ‘To the catholic ear, the ‘‘ Appeal” 
seems like an echo from the God of love. It is the voice of him 
who reclined on the bosom of Jesus, again saying, “ Little children, 
love one another.” 

The divisions, and bickerings, and sectarian prejudices of the 
Protestant churches, with respect to each other, can never be 
viewed by the sincere friend of a pure and spiritual Christianity 
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with any other feelings than those of unmingled sorrow and pain- 
ful regret. What a pity that the body of Christ should be thus 
divided ; that his seamless garment should be so needlessly rent 
asunder ; that:he should be thus cruelly wounded in the house of 
his own friends! Nothing has, perhaps, done so much to strengthen 
the hands of the skeptic, to render religion inefficient, and to array 
prejudice against it, as that want of Christian union which our 
author so pointedly and so eloquently condemns. It has been the 
bohon upas of our American churches; blasting, by its dreadfully 
malign effluvia, the fruits of righteousness ; and spreading mildew 
and death over the heritage of the Lord! Thanks to the benevolent 
Schmucker that he has come out ‘against it with a power of argu- 
ment, an eloquence of expression, and a blandness of spirit, as rare 
as they are at once commendable and captivating. 

In the first chapter the author urges the obligation of Christian 
union—from Scripture injunctions, the example of the apostles and 
primitive Christians ; and from the baneful consequences of secta- 
rian divisions. He maintains that such divisions tend to destroy 
community of interest and sympathy of feeling among Christians ; 
that they impede the impartial study of the sacred volume; that 
they retard the progress of religion among the people of the world; 
that they obstruct the operations of the missionary cause ; and that 
they favor the spread of Popery among ourselves. 

In the second chapter he inquires into the nature of the primitive 
Christian union; showing that it did not consist in the subjection 
of the church in a whole nation under one supreme judicatory ; 
nor in the subjection of the whole visible church on earth under 
one head or pope; nor in an absolute unanimity of religious senti- 
ment; but in a union of name and fundamental doctrine, in mutual 
acknowledgment of each other’s acts of discipline, and in the occa- 
sional interchange of epistolary communications. 

In the third chapter the author proceeds to remark on the origin 
of the Protestant churches, and on the causes of sectarian strife. 
Among these causes he enumerates :—the absence of all connec- 
tion between neighboring churches, and the connection of each 
with other churches abroad; separate organizations on the ground 
of doctrinal diversity ; influence of transfundamental creeds; sec- 
tarian training of the rising generation ; sectarian idolatry ; eccle- 
siastical pride; and the conflict of pecuniary interest. 

These topics disposed of, Dr. Schmucker brings forward in the 
fourth chapter his plan for the restoration of catholic union. This 
we regard as decidedly the most interesting and important part 
of the whole volume. For if the union descanted upon be not fea- 
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sible, if it involve a practical impossibility, then the author’s whole 
*‘ Appeal” is to be regarded only in the light of a most lovely piece 
of declamation ; a sort of paradisiacal landscape, the counterpart 
to which is not to be found in any portion of our sin-stricken orb. 
We may feel a kind of abstract pleasure in contemplating the pic- 
ture, but must not venture to hope that the thing represented will 
ever be realized. It is a mere fancy sketch—the pencilings of a 
truant imagination. Well, if it be only a vision of the fancy, it is a 
most beautiful one: the hallucination itself must be credited to 
something like an ethereal nature: there is somewhat of heaven 
in it. 

We do not mean to say, that the doctor’s plan is faultless. In 
some of its unimportant details it may, doubtless, be improved. 
But that the union contemplated is practicable, and that our author 
has stated, in substance, what is necessary in order to the consum- 
mation of such a union, it seems to us no candid and intelligent 
mind can doubt, after a careful perusal of the volume before us. 

As a further preliminary remark, and that the reader may not 
look upon our author’s plan of union, in advance, as the chimerical 
scheme of the mere theorist, it may be suggested that the feasibility 
of this plan is strikingly exemplified in the federal union of these 
United States. Each party to the compact, that is to say, each 
state, is sovereign in itself. Within certain constitutional limits, 
it knows no superior. While it acknowledges certain confedera- 
tive obligations, it has reserved to itself full right to do its own 
work in its own way. But, at the same time, for the attainment 
of greater security, as well as for the accomplishment of objects 
supposed to be of common interest, all of the different states are 
united under one confederation. Such we take to be, at least in its 
substantial outlines, the plan of union proposed by Dr. Schmucker. 

It will be seen, then, that it differs widely from the plan advo- 
cated by certain ultraists of the, present day. The latter, if we 
understand it, is a plan of consolidation, and not of union. Itisa 
scheme for the amalgamation of the different sects, and not for 
their harmonious association. In the formation of a homogeneous 
whole it seeks the destruction of the elementary parts. Its efforts 
correspond to its aims. It cries, not “havoc,” but unzon; and 
yet “lets slip its dogs of war.” Now, if this be union at all, it 
must be union with a vengeance. While we question no man’s 
motives, we are compelled by a sense of duty to the Christian 
public to say, that, in our opinion, a more mischievous sort of 
ecclesiastical polity, if polity it can be called, was never advocated 
by the most visionary theorist. And this opinion is strongly sup- 
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ported by facts. The kind of union upon which we here animad- 
vert has been productive of the most disastrous consequences. 
Many of the churches in central New-York, particularly the Pres- 
byterian, have felt its dreadfully malign influence. They have 
been distracted, and torn, and cut up by it into factious parties. 
It has passed over them like the Italian sirocco, or the Arabian 
simoon, withering the olive-branch of peace, and blasting by its 
pestiferous breath all the fruits of brotherly love. Pastors have 
been driven from their flocks, and the flocks themselves, scattered 
and peeled, have fallen an easy prey to the prowling wolf. Some 
of the agents in this work of destruction have even boasted of their 
success, and challenged the admiration of their deluded votaries 
that they had been so skillful and mighty in tearing down churches! 

The plan of union we approve, and the one which the “ Appeal” 
advocates, is as distant from the one just alluded to as heaven is 
from hell. It seeks the destruction of no one, but the union of all. 
It allows each to retain his livery, but throws around the whole the 
mantle of acommon Christianity. It does not confound and con- 
solidate, but harmonizes and assimilates. Like that of our national 
insignia, its motto is, E pluribus unum. On this point our author 
is very explicit. He says :— 


“Some few advocates of union have proposed that all others should 
abandon their systems and peculiarities, and unite with them by con- 
forming in all things to their views and practices. As this method vio- 
lates the unalienable rights and obligations of Christians, by requiring 
the abandonment of what they believe truth, and the practice of what 
they consider error, it cannot be regarded as judicious, or as promising 
any success. It would, moreover, betray extreme weakness for any 
one Christian sect, at this late day, to calculate on the universal adop- 
tion of its peculiarities by all others!”—Pp. 89, 90. 


Such a scheme, were the thing at all practicable, would de- 
feat its own professed object. Fr illustration, what would be the 
effect if all the division fences between our different premises were 
thrown down? Would it be likely to promote the ends of good 
neighborhood? So far from it, that it would be the likeliest way 
imaginable to produce social ruptures. If we would preserve 
peace, every man should see that he does not trench upon the 
rights of his neighbor. While all use the public highway, and 
meet there as on common ground, each should cultivate his own 
land and appropriate the fruits of his own labor. Thus the rights 
of all are respected and the peace of society secured. 

We do not, then, regard it as a misfortune that there are different 
sects and denominations of professing Christians. If there were 
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but just one, the strong presumption is, there would be nearly or 
quite as much diversity of religious sentiment as there now is. 
This would give rise to intestine broils, which would be likely to 
destroy the whole church. As it now is, every rational Christian 
can find some ecclesiastical body with which he can cordially 
unite. 

On this point, however, we would not be misunderstood. We do 
regard it as a most serious misfortune that such diversity of reli- 
gious opinion should exist among the followers of Christ; and we 
cannot but look upon it as furnishing most conclusive proof that man 
isafallen being. For had man remained as he was when he first came 
forth from the hand of the Creator, all would have reasoned alike 
—all would have reached the same conclusions. Such, however, 
is not his present intellectual character; and when we say we re- 
gard the existence of different sects and denominations of professing 
Christians as no misfortune, we mean that, in view of this diversity 
of religious opinion, we consider it no misfortune. Indeed, this 
very diversity of association, growing out of diversity of religious 
opinion, if kept within proper bounds, and modified by the proper 
amount of Christian charity, may be turned to good account. For 
though the differences among fierce and fiery controvertists appeal 
in vain for sanction to the will and word of God, yet the differences 
that exist among pious and moderate men, honest in their inquiry 
after truth, may be considered as the powers that balance and 
regulate the religious world in this state of infirmity, just as the 
different attractions of the solar system preserve every planet in its 
proper orbit, and regulate the due measure of its heat and cold. 

But then the whole system should have a common centre. All 
of the different parts of it should converge to a single point. The 
various members of the Protestant family should recognize their 
divine relationship, and should bind themselves together in a divine 
covenant. In all that is essential to catholic union, THEY SHOULD 
BE ONE. And in order to this harmony among the churches, there 
need be neither speculative nor practical latitudinarianism. Doubt- 
less, there should be a sound and discriminating regard to what is 
fundamental in doctrine and discipline. But fatal error carefully 
guarded against, each denomination may maintain its own peculiar 
sentiments, and scrupulously adhere to its own distinctive usages. 
We ask not for the surrender of these. Christian fellowship does 
not demand it. It is bigotry—cold, heartless, repulsive bigotry— 
that exacts such a sacrifice. 

And here it seems proper that we allow the author of the “Ap- 
peal” to develop his plan of union a little more specifically and 
Vout. V.—40 
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in detail. Any plan deserving the attention of the different Chris- 
tian denominations he thinks should possess the following attri- 
butes :— 


“1. It must require of no one the renunciation of any doctrine or 
opinion believed by him to be Scriptural or true.-: 

“2. It must concede to each denomination, or branch of the church 
of Christ, the right to retain its own organization, or to alter or amend 
it at option; leaving everything relative to government, discipline, and 
worship to be managed by each denomination according to its own 
views for the time being. The principle of ecclesiastical association 
is Scriptural; the mode of its application, and extent of its use, are 
not decided by the sacred volume, and therefore are just matter for 
private judgment and progressive experience. 

‘3. It must dissuade no one from discussing fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals in the spirit of Christian love, and amicably showing 
why he believes some non-fundamental opinions held by any of his 
brethren to be incorrect.” 

“4, The plan must be applicable to all the orthodox Christian de- 
nominations, to all that are regarded as portions of Christ’s visible 
church on earth. It must embrace all whom the apostles and primi- 
tive Christians would have admitted to the one catholic or universal 
church; all whom God has owned by the influence of his Spirit and 


grace.”—Pp. 88, 89. 


These things premised, our author proceeds to furnish a more 
distinct portraiture of the several “features” of his plan :— 


“ First feature. The several Christian denominations shall retain 
each its own present ecclesiastical organization, government, discipline, 
and mode of worship. It is conceded by the great body of Christians, 
that the Scriptures do not determine all the particulars of any system 
of church government, but leave the matter, excepting some important 
outlines, to the conscientious judgment and experience of the church 
in every age, and under every form of civil government; and the few 
who think they find their entire system of government in Scripture, do 
not regard it as so essential as to lead them to deny the Christian 
character of others. Hence every church has an equal right delibe- 
rately to test her forms of ecclesiastical organization by experience ; 
and diversity of practice on this point ought neither to preclude eccle- 
siastical communion, nor to impede substantial union among the 
parties.”——Pp. 91, 92. 


This is the view taken of church government by most Protestant 
denominations. It exactly accords with the seventh article in the 
Augsburg Confession, and is fully sustained by the twenty-second 
article of our own confession. Variety of usage, then, can form no 
barrier to the union of the Protestant churches. Provided the 
“unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace” be scrupulously maintained, 
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this very diversity may be made to contribute to the perfection of 
the church, just as the several functions in our physical systems 
contribute to the perfection of the one whole man. Besides, as our 
author justly observes :— 


“The attempt to promote union by the immediate abandonment of 
existing organizations would seem to be inexpedient for another reason. 
Experience proves it dangerous suddenly to unsettle the long-esta- 
blished habits of the community ; lest being released from the old, they 
fail generally to settle down on anything new that is better. An attempt 
to break up existing organizations would, moreover, cast into uncer- 
tainty and confusion the various interests of churches and pastors, and 
might open the door for encroachment of the strong upon the weak, 
of the more talented on the less, of the rich upon the poor. Itisa 
dictate of wisdom not to place ourselves at the mercy of even professed 
Christians, when we can avoid it. Accordingly the first feature of our 
plan, by stipulating that each denomination shall retain its organization 
as long as it shall see fit, provides against this danger, and leaves each 
denomination as an independent community to watch the effects of the 
other features proposed, and decide for itself how far to accede to the 
terms of union, and how long to adhere to them. It also provides for 
the indulgence of existing diversities and preferences so long as they 
shall exist; while the other features will gradually tend to diminish 
them; thus inviting external uniformity no faster than unity of spirit 
and of views has fully prepared the way. And, finally, this feature 
would leave untouched the relations, government, and charters of the 
various religious, theological, and benevolent institutions ; while the 
general plan of union would promote unity of spirit and efficient 
co-operation among them all, thus accelerating the grand enterprise 
of the Christian church—the preaching of the gospel to every rational 
creature.”——Pp. 93, 94. 


“ Second feature. Let each one of the confederated denominations 
formally resolve for itself, not to discipline any member or minister, 
for holding a doctrine believed by any other denomination whose 
Christian character they acknowledge; provided his deportment be 
unexceptionable, and he conform to the rules of government, discipline, 
and worship adopted by said denomination. This would be actually 
retaining in good standing all whom the apostles would have re- 
tained.”—P. 94. 


In delineating and defending this “feature” of his plan, the 
author evinces great candor, profound research, critical acumen, 
and argumentative talent of a high order. If we correctly under- 
stand him, he takes precisely the same ground occupied by Mr. 
Wesley, so far as private members are concerned. The latter, speak- 
ing of the United Societies, says, “There is only one condition pre- 
viously required of those who desire admission into these societies, 
namely, a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
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from their sins.” The Methodist Episcopal Church governs her- 
self by the same principle. No other test of membership is thought 
of than that which consists in a recognition of fundamental doctrine, 
correct religious experience, and a holy life. We are, however, 
in doubt whether this principle would not be a little too loose to 
govern the ministry of any particular denomination. Great diver- 
sity of doctrinal views here might lead to serious inconvenience. 
For instance, an Arminian and an ultra Calvinist ministry, in the 
same branch of the church, so far from promoting her unity, would 
tend to distraction. It is true, such a conjuncture might not be 
very likely to occur. The principle of elective affinity, unob- 
structed in its operation, would, in general, lead to a different 
result. Those of kindred views and opinions would be apt to fall 
into the same ecclesiastical association. But as the.thing might 
possibly occur, and as the occurrence of it might Jead to unpleasant 
collisions, the articles of confederation or plan of union should, in 
our opinion, provide for the contingency. It might be stipulated 
by the contracting parties, that each branch of the confederative 
body should be allowed, in a mild and Christian way, to maintain 
substantial doctrinal uniformity, so far as its ministry might be 
concerned, without any offense to the church catholic. 


‘“‘ Third feature. Let a creed be adopted including only the doc- 
trines held in common by all the orthodox Christian denominations, to 
be denominated, The Apostolic Protestant Confession; and let this same 
creed be used by all denominations as the term of sacramental, eccle- 
slastical, and ministerial communion. To this each denomination 
would add its present formularies for government, discipline, and mode 
of worship, which it might also change or amend from time to time, at 
its own option, and in its own way. Each denomination might also 
use its own former creed as a book of instruction to whatever extent 
it saw proper.”—-Pp. 106, 107. 


It is proposed that the confession of this associated body of Pro- 
testant churches consist of two parts. First the ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed.” 
This little formulary has already been adopted by a large majority 
of the Protestant churches, and the formal recognition of it would 
establish the doctrinal identity of the confederated churches with 
that of the apostolic age: a point, this, of no little moment, at 
least in the popular mind. 


‘‘The second should be styled, ‘The United Protestant Confession,’ 
embracing a selection of those articles from the creeds of the promi- 
. nent Protestant churches, in which all can agree, taking but one 
article on each subject. As each of these churches acknowledges the 
Christian character of the others, they all virtually admit that the creed 
of each contains everything essential on the doctrine of which any 
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given article treats; while each one believes the creed of the other to 
contain minor errors on some points. Now, if a selection can be made 
from all the creeds, which will contain an article on every topic ne- 
cessary to be introduced, and yet not include any peculiar aspects of 
dectrines on which the parties differ, all denominations can adopt it ; 
for they fully believe it, and have already acknowledged its Christian 
character, by acknowledging as brethren those who profess it. And 
if, in order to complete such a creed, it would be necessary to strike 
out some minor specifications from any article of the existing creeds, 
in order to make it unexceptionable to all parties, it is evident that, 
if nothing be added, all can adopt it; because the thing erased must 
be non-essential, as it is one on which the confederated denominations 


differ.”—-Pp. 107, 108. 


The position is briefly this: what a// Protestant denominations 
agree that they find in the Bible, is most incontestably contained 
in it: what some of them believe the Bible does not teach, very 
possibly is not supported by it. The former should be embraced 
in the associated confession; the latter should be left out; though 
for denominational purposes it may be retained in the primary 
creed. But is it possible to construct such a confession ; one in 
which all orthodox Christians can agree, and one, too, embracing 
all that is essential in the Christian faith? This is, at least in dur 
estimation, placed beyond a doubt in the volume under review. 
The fifth chapter of the Appeal actually contains such a confession. 
It is composed entirely of articles now found in the confession of 
some one or all of the orthodox Protestant denominations; and 
contains nothing to which any evangelical Christian can object. 
It is of course more ample than the Apostles’ Creed,—presenting 
many more points against the common foe. Possibly it might be 
very advantageously modified a little, but is every way sufficient to 
show that the thing attempted is practicable. And such a creed, 
when once agreed upon, would serve as a bond of union among all 
true Christians on the face of the whole earth. 

It is, perhaps, matter of reasonable doubt whether the time has 
come for calling an cecumenical council, or authorizing a general 
convention with a view to the formation of such a confession. 
Probably it has not. There is yet too much of sectarianism in 
the Protestant churches to allow the hope that such a meeting 
would be productive of any very beneficial results. Our author 
doubts whether one is at all necessary. He thinks the testimony 
of experience is by no means favorable to the probable conse- 
quences of such a convention. 


“The whole field of theological topics would have to be passed over, 
and the discussions entered on anew which were passed through in 
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the original formation of the several creeds. In this process, the facts 
and acknowledged doctrines of Christianity would probably be again 
commingled with the disputed relations and philosophical explanations 
of them, and no harmonious result be achieved. The ambition, pas- 
sion, or overbearing disposition of some of the disputants, might disturb 
the harmony of the assembly, and wound the brethren of more pacific 


spirit.”—P. 108. ’ ; 

All of this might happen, very possibly would happen, if such 
a congress were held before a more catholic spirit were infused 
into the Protestant churches. But then such an issue should be 
regarded as a mere incident, by no means necessarily connected 
with a meeting of that kind. Under a more favorable concurrence 
of circumstances, a general convention might be held with the 
happiest effect. The delegates might be limited by their consti- 
tuents to such a range of topics as would preclude the possibility 
of angry discussion, and, at the same time, be abundantly sufficient 
to furnish the elements for a bond of union. Indeed, we see not 
how the contemplated union can be fully consummated without 
the calling of such a meeting. In the mean time, the friends of 
catholic unity should do their utmost to bring the Protestant 
churches together, both in feeling and action. 


“Fourth feature. There should be sacramental, ecclesiastical, and 
ministerial communion among the confederated churches.”—P. 117. 


Though we regard the principle involved in this feature as all 
but an indispensable element in the proposed confederation, yet 
we frankly confess that we see great difficulties in its practical 
application. A large and respectable body of Protestants, it is 
well known, look upon “ sacramental communion” with those who 
have not been immersed by a minister of their own faith and order, 
as peremptorily prohibited by the terms of the gospel covenant. 
With them, of course, communion is out of the question till they 
are brought to view the subject in a different light. Whether there 
be any prospect of this, we are not sufficiently advised to give an 
opinion. What a pity that the views of that most accomplished 
and eloquent divine, the late Rev. Robert Hall, should not Be 
embraced by the Baptist churches generally! ‘Till this is done 
we hardly see how they can become parties to the contemplated 
union. 

The same difficulty would exist in the Episcopal churches in 
regard to “ministerial communion.” We restrict the remark, how- 
ever, to that portion of those churches which holds the doctrine 
of apostolic succession, socalled. It is maintained by those of that 
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school, that those who are not episcopally ordained, and ordained, 
too, by a bishop descended in an unbroken line from the apostles, 
are not ministers—are mere laymen. Of course, those who have 
only a Presbyterian or Congregational ordination cannot look for 
ministerial communion with them. And though, at present, that 
party seems to be on the increase, yet it may be hoped that the 
accumulating light of the nineteenth century will bring back to the 
Episcopal churches, generally, the more liberal and Scriptural 
views of Archbishops Whitgift, Usher, and Tillotson; of Bishops 
Bilson, Morton, Jewell, Croft, Burnet, White, and others; of 
Doctors Willet, Whitaker, Stillingfleet, Haweis, and Sir Peter 
King. 

It may, perhaps, be proper in this place to correct an error into 
which Dr. Schmucker has fallen respecting the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. He seems to take it for granted that she holds to 
and practices “diocesan episcopacy.”—P. 90. This is not the 
case. While she repudiates the doctrine of three orders in the 
ministry, her bishops are itinerant general superintendents. She 
holds as fully to the validity of Presbyterian ordination as any 
other Protestant denomination. The supposed difficulties, then, in 
the way of union with her do not exist. 


“ Fifth feature. In all matters relating to the government, discipline, 
and forms of worship in individual churches, but pertaining to the com- 
mon cause of Christianity, let the principle of co-operation regardless 
of sect be adopted, so far as the nature of the case will admit, and as 
fast as the views of the parties will allow.”—P. 121. 


The American Bible Society and the Protestant Association in 
the city of New-York are specimens of what might be done in this 
way, were our churches sufficiently imbued with the spirit of a 
common Christianity. 


“Sixth feature. The Bible should as much as possible be made the 
text-book in all our religious and theological instruction.” —P. 124. 


To this, certainly, no Protestant can object. 


‘“‘ The seventh and last feature of this union is, that missionaries, 
going into foreign lands, ought to use and profess no other creed than 
the Bible and the Apostolic Protestant Confession, and connect with 
it whatever form of government and mode of worship they prefer.”— 


P. 127. 

On this point we should be glad to quote at large from Doctor 
Schmucker, but have already been too ample for our limits. We 
must, therefore, refer the reader to the “ Appeal,” and bring our 
remarks to a close. 
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And now we would ask the reader what objection he can urge 
against the plan of union here proposed? Is it not feasible? And 
if union can be effected, is it not infinitely desirable? How de- 
lightful would it be to hear Christians habitually employing language 
indicative of their unity,—to hear them speak of the Apostoxic 
Protestant Cuurcu, meaning the whole associated body of the 
Protestant churches,—and then to hear them speak of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Branch of that church, of the Presbyterian Branch 
of it, of the Lutheran Branch, of the German Reformed Branch, 
of the Congregational Branch, and so of all our evangelical 
churches! Thus should we literally verify the declaration of the 
Lord’s prophet: ‘‘ And the Lord shall be king over all the earth ; 
in that day there will be one Lord, and his name one.” And thus, 
also, would the Saviour’s prayer be answered: ‘‘ That they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” The thing, so beautiful and lovely in itself, would indeed 
have a most powerful effect on the “world.” Nothing could more 
directly tend to stop the mouths of gainsayers, to silence the clamor 
of infidelity. Again, it would be said, as in the days of the perse- 
cuting Nero, when the blood of martyred Christians ran down the 
streets and colored the surrounding streams with a crimson hue, 
‘* BEHOLD HOW THESE CHRISTIANS LOVE ONE ANOTHER!” Happy 
day! When will it dawn upon our sin-stricken and distracted 
world? When will the friends of Christ again be, as in apostolic 
times, “‘ of one heart and of one mind?” Then will the Lord again 
add to his church daily such as shall be saved. ‘Thus united, and 
thus reflecting the glory of the heavenly world, she will become 
‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” Nothing can stand before her. 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, in his Life of the late emperor of 
France, that it was ascertained, in the progress of scientific war, 
“that that commander will be victorious who can assemble the 
greatest number of forces upon the same point at the same moment, 
notwithstanding an inferiority of numbers to the enemy when the 
general force is computed on both sides.” It was the practical 
application of this principle that crowned the arms of Buonaparte with 
such astonishing success. The principle is equally applicable in 
Christian tactics. Here, if anywhere within the wholerange of social 
being, union is strength. To be successfully aggressive upon the 
powers of darkness, the forces of the Christian world must act as 
aunit. They may have their separate and appropriate banners, 
but must all follow the one standard—the standard of the cross. 
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Why is it that after the lapse of more than three centuries the 
principles of the Reformation have gained a no more extensive cur- 
rency? Why is it that so large a portion of our own Protestant 
America is still unevangelized, and that more than four-fifths of the 
human race have never heard of the sinner’s Friend? Is there any 
defect in the system of instrumentality appointed by God? No, 
indeed. That system admits of extension to an indefinite degree ; 
of extension adequate to the wants of the world. All of the means, 
and appliances, and instrumentalities, requisite in order to the uni- 
versal diffusion of evangelical truth, are now at the command of 
the church. The desideratum is, concentrated and persevering 
effort. We want union. The Protestant churches need bringing 
together, so that they may act in concert. And when brought to- 
gether in spirit, their union wants imbodiment, form, visibility. 
Protestants are now infinitely more harmonious in their feelings 
and views than Romanists ; and, when confederated in the manner 
proposed in the book of which we are now about to take our leave, 
they will even present an outward aspect of far greater unity: for it 
will be a union of love, and not of external force. 


Cazenovia, N. Y., March 22d, 1845. 





Art. VII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Explanatory Notes on the New Testament. By Rev. Joun Westxy, A.M. A 
New Edition, with the Manuscript Corrections of the Author. Large 18mo., pp. 
416. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1845. 

For a brief exposition of the sacred text, we have long considered the Notes of 
Mr. Wesley the best extant. Early in our ministry, in connection with the text, we 
read them through by course, and were charmed with their beautiful simplicity. 
The plan of the work is, in connection with a literal translation, to give the sense 
in as few words as possible. There is little of elaborate criticism, but the re- 
sult is generally highly satisfactory. We see that the commentator is a profound 
Biblical scholar, and that he gives us the results of the best efforts of both ancient 
and modern times for the illustration of the inspired writings of the New Testament, 
though he spares us the trouble of tracing the processes by which they are secured. 
We have long wished Wesley’s Notes more generally diffused among our people, 
and particularly that our young preachers might always have them at hand. We 
hope the present small and cheap edition will secure this desirable object. We 
think all will admit that the work is beautifully got up. The type, though necessa- 
rily small, is exceedingly clear and readable. We earnestly recommend this edition 
of Wesley’s Notes to our people, especially to the young of both sexes. But no 
young preacher should be without it. 
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. The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to come. Delivered 
under the Similitude of a Dream. By Joun Bunyan. The Text divided 
into Chapters: with an Introduction; Index; Notes, chiefly selected from 
Bunyan’s own Writings; and a Sketch of the Author’s Life. By Stephen B. 
Wickens. Illustrated with a fine Portrait of Bunyan, and numerous Engravings 
on Wood. Large 18mo., pp. 478. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1845. 

No uninspired book has passed through so many editions, been so universally read 
and admired, and done so much good, as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Editions of this 
work, ‘“‘ with notes,” have generally been least acceptable and useful, because the 
notes are too often dry hobbling commentaries upon what is already sufficiently 
plain, or mere sectarian cant, offensive to the more liberal and purely orthodox 
reader. We confess we could never be induced to turn aside from the text of Bun- 
yan to read the prosing annotations of Scott, or the sectarian dogmatizing of Mason 
and others. The notes of the present edition are mostly made up of passages from 
Bunyan’s other works: when they are original they are short, judicious, and evan- 
gelical. The preface contains a better account of the bibliography of the work 
than we have ever before seen. We cannot occupy space to sketch all the pecu- 
liarities of the edition. The whole will be found suited to the wants of our people, 
and the diligent editor and annotator will receive the gratitude of the church for 
the able and faithful manner in which he has executed his task. We hope no 


Methodist family will hereafter be without “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 





. The Superannuate: or Anecdotes, Incidents, and Sketches of the Life and 
Experience of Witt1am Ryper, a “ Worn-out” Preacher of the Troy Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Related by himself. 18mo., pp. 160. 
New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1845. 

Tuis little work is made up of interesting and amusing anecdotes in relation to a 
most singular character, still living, though wholly deprived of the powers of loco- 
motion. The beautifully told story of his being lost in the woods is worth more 
than the price of the work. If any one who has the use of his limbs can read the 
story of the extraordinary sufferings of “ the superannuate,” without thanking God 
that he is not a cripple, we are much mistaken. The book is a mixture of the 
sublime and the ludicrous, the great and the little, the something and the nothing, 
which a man of an eccentric cast of mind, who can do nothing in the world but 
think and talk, might relate concerning himself. And by the way, traces of genius 
and scholarship mark the work, much to the credit of the writer of the story. 





4. Sketches and Incidents; or a Budget from the Saddle-bags of a Superannuated 
Itinerant. Vol. 2. 18mo., pp. 197. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1845. 

Our “ superannuated itinerant” has taken another “ budget” from his “ saddle- 
bags ;” and we doubt not that many will desire to learn something of its character. 
So far as we are able to judge, the second volume is equal in interest to the first. 
The writer relates his anecdotes in an easy and pleasing style, and never fails to 
add pious reflections. Such efforts to snatch from oblivion the stirring facts of the 
early history of Methodism in this country, and the more private events, and the 
truly apostolic achievements which marked the career of our old preachers, will 
always be received with favor. We hope this volume will follow the former, 
wherever it has found its way; and that both will have a wide circulation, and be 
the means of imparting a lasting blessing to the church. 
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5. One Talent Improved; or, the Life and Labors of Miss Susan G. Bowler, a 
successful Sunday-School Teacher. By B. K. Przrce. New-York: Lane & 
Tippett. 1845. 


Tuts biography has only to be read to be useful. Few memoirs of departed 
Christians are so well adapted to the wants of the times. Plain, practical, and sim- 
ple, it will address itself to every one’s comprehension and sympathies. Free from 
the tedium of didactic works, it inculcates the best of precepts, all illustrated by 
a lovely and consistent example. The teacher, and we might say any Chris- 
tian, who does not find this a deeply-interesting and profitable book, will have 
reason for close heart-searchings, and for inquiring whether indeed he is aware of 
the nature and responsibilities of the work in which he professes to be engaged. 
We rejoice to believe that there are thousands who will delight in the perusal 
of these pages, and will draw from them instruction, encouragement, and consola- 
tions of the most valuable kind. 





6. The Infant Teacher's Manual; for the Use of Sunday Schools and Families: 
containing fifty-two Scripture Lessons for Infants, with Hymns. By Rev. Dan- 
1EL WisE. 18mo., pp. 179. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1845. 


For a long time past, the want of a work like'that now before us has been gene- 
rally, and in many instances painfully, felt throughout our connections In the pro- 
gress of the great sabbath-school enterprise, one of the happiest characteristics of 
the present age, it has been found that very young children may be profitably in- 
structed in the most important doctrines of the word of God, even before they learn 
toread. Hence, an infant department is now considered an almost essential branch 
of every well-organized Sunday school. The Manual before us has been prepared 
with express reference to this state of things, and is designed to furnish every teacher 
of such a school with a body of practical divinity, adapted to the comprehension of 
very young children. It is drawn up in catechetical form, and interspersed with 
hymns, inasmuch as singing forms a very important part of the exercises of an infant 
Sunday school. There should be no delay in placing this work in the hands of every 
infant Sunday-school teacher throughout the entire church. Many who have hith- 
erto been unable to establish such a department in their Sunday schools will have 
their greatest difficulties removed by the use of this work. Nor should it be sought 
for by teachers alone. Parents universally ought to procure it for use in their fami- 
lies, either as a help to the instruction of the infant Sunday school, or as a substitute 
for it, if they have not the opportunity of sending their children to such an institution. 





7. The History of Romanism: from the Earliest Corruptions of Christianity to 
the Present Time. With a full Chronological Table, Analytical and Alpha- 
betical Indexes, and Glossary. Illustrated by numerous accurate and highly- 
finished Engravings of its Ceremonies, Superstitions, Persecutions, and Histo- 
rical Incidents. By Rev. Joun Dow ine, A. M., Pastor of the Berean Church, 
N. Y. 8vo., pp. 672. New-York: Edward Walker, 114 Fulton-street. 1845. 


We have not been able to examine this work so fully as we could have desired. 
But from a particular examination of portions which relate to the most important 
points of the general subject, we are persuaded that it is a work of great interest, 
and is calculated todo much good. The author exhibits a commendable diligence 
in the collection of materials, and judgment in their selection and arrangement. 
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Popery is at present an exciting topic, and too much information as to its character 
and history cannot be obtained. The people of this country know too little of the 
real character of the great abomination. We hail with gladness all proper and ju- 
dicious efforts to set the subject in its true light before the American people, and 
most heartily commend the present work to the notice of our readers. 





. Chemistry, as exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By GrorcE 
Fowyes, Ph. D. Chemical Lecturer in the Middlesex. Hospital Medical School. 
9 pp. 158. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 

Tue various departments of science are made to contribute to the enlargement 
of our views of the wisdom and goodness of God. The present work is a “ prize 
essay’ upon the demonstrations furnished by “chemistry,” of the great and glo- 
rious truth, that the Author of nature is wise and beneficent. The facts are per- 
spicuously stated, and the deductions natural and conclusive. The argument from 
the atmosphere is a beautiful specimen. The different gases of which atmospheric 
air is composed are not chemically combined, but only mixed. Their proportions 
could not be varied without the most destructive results upon animal and vegetable 
life. And then if it were not for a principle of “ diffusiveness,” by which an equi- 
librium is preserved, the denser gases would settle and the more rare rise, and this 
would blast the earth in the twinkling of an eye. Surely “ the earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord.” In general we commend this volume to our readers: there 
are, however, just at the close of the work, some expressions which seem to 
squint toward latitudinarian views of the divine benevolence. The supposition, too, 
that the race of men may “‘ wither away and disappear, like the ichthyosaurus and 
the iguanodon of old,” is rather ultra geological for us. 





9. An Examination of President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will. 
By Atsert Tayior Biepsoxr. 12mo., pp. 234. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1845. 
SrvERAL strong efforts have been made within a few years past to show up the ab- 

surdities and inconsistencies of President Edwards’ book on the Will: a book which. 

as a Presbyterian clergyman, in conversation with us upon the subject, once said, 
resolves itself into these three nonsensical truisms, viz.: What has been, has been: 

What is, is: and what is to be, will be. This same book has been pronounced “ un- 

answerable,” perhaps as many times as there are lines, or even words, in the volume. 

The works which have lately appeared in the form of answers to this great work 

are those of Professor Tappan, President Mahan, and Mr. Bledsoe. Of the first we 

have spoken heretofore; of the second we may speak hereafter; of the last we 
now say, that it is a decisively clear, strong, and conclusive production. The deeply 
laid trains of sophistry by which the great fatalist bewilders and deceives his un- 
suspecting disciples are, by our author, laid bare. We have not space to say all we 
wish to say of this book. It is a masterly effort, and the friends of the great New- 

England necessitarian will have to try again or give up their idol. We heartily 

thank the author for his book, and most cordially recommend it to our readers, 

bating somewhat for the new divinity of the fifteenth section. 
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